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BOKV A. V. -J)JKD A. D. I?!-!-. 

“ Tjie act of ScltK'iuciit,” Kiys Ilaliain, “ i.\as tlio seal of our con- 
slitutional laws,—tlio compltMuciit of tlic revolution itself, ami the bill 
of rights,—the lust great statute which l•e^t rains the power oftlie crow n, 
and nulni(e^ts, in any conspicuous degri’c, a jealousy of piuhutnent in 
behalf of its ow'n and the subjects’ jjrivilegcs. The battle hud been 
fought and gained; the statute-I )Ook, as it bcconios more voluminous, 
is less interesting in the liistory of onr constitution ; the voice of peti¬ 
tion, coinplaiijt, or retuonstranee is seldom to be traced in the journals; 
till' crown, in return, desists altogether, not merely from the threaten¬ 
ing or objurgatory tone of the Stuarts, but from that disadcctiou some¬ 
times apparent in the language of W illiam ; and the vessel seems riding 
ill smuotii water, moved by other impulst‘s, and liable, perhaps, to 
other dangers, than those of the oeeaii-wave and the teinjicNt.'’ Tlie 
reigns accordingly of Aiim*, George I., ami George 11.. present a 
greater appruxirnatiou of parties to each other, with none of those bursts 
of extreme violence which so often shook, nearly to upsetting the whole 
social fabric in preceding reigns. It w'ill be iiecc.ssary, however, to a 
clear understanding of the state and the movements of parties in these 
reigns, to distinguish accurately betwixt wliig and tory principles, 
not 80 much indeed with relation to the erown itself, as to other parts 
i>f the national polity; for, as Mr Hallaiu observes, the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of the four reigns immediately succeeding the Revolution, 
and the spirit of faction which prevailed, “ threw both parties very 
often into a false position, and gave to each the language and sentimeni> 
of the other.” The tory, then, was ardently loud as the supporter oi 
the church, to which he was often ready to sacrifice even his loyalty 
itself, and alw.a;^s prepared to sacrifice the great principles of toleration. 
The w'hig, on the contrary, opposed tiie high pretensions of yhe church, 
and evinced a favourable leaning towards dissenters. “ In the reigns 
of William and Anne, the whigs, speaking of them generally as a great 
party, preserved their original character unimpaired far more than 
their opponents. All that had passed in the former reign served to 
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humble the tories, and to enfeeble their principle." With these brief 
explanations o^.the distinctive features of the two great , political par¬ 
ties, which we have given nearly in the words of Mr Hallanfi, the reader 
will be prepared for perusing the sketches which follow of the leading 
political characters of that period of English history on which wc have 
now entered. 

Anne Stuart, queen of Great Britain, the second daughter of 
James II. then duke of York, by his marriage with Anne, daughter to 
the earl of Clarendon, was born on the 6th day of February, 1665. A 
circumstance is connected with the early habits and feelings of this 
princess, which might have passed unnoticed with the other events of a 
retired childhood, had not the powerful influence it afterwards assumed 
over the state of Britain and the policy of Europe, made it a subject 
of political investigation, and of interest to historians. The early at¬ 
tachment entertained by the princ<‘ss for Sarah Jcjinings, afterwards 
dutchess of Marlborough, was probably the effect of arbitrary circum¬ 
stances. Friendship, so dependent as tlmt exhibited by Anne, seldom 
exerts itself in making olioice, but readily fixes itself on the nearest 
object; and later events in the life of this princess show that her affec¬ 
tions could be fixed on less worthy objects. Educated apart from a 
court with M'hich any connection was contamination, and committed 
by a Roman Catholic father, and an uncle not 7,ealous for any religion 
whatever, to be taught a rigid adherence to the forms and doctrines of 
the church of England, she was, to a certain extent, set apart from the 
rest of the world, and being of a disposition which inclined her to de¬ 
pend on the sympathy and protection of a friend, Sarah Jennings, her 
playfellow from the earliest childhood, three years her eider, and a girl 
of insinuating address and high feelings, became her bosom-friend, the 
superintendent of all her actions, and, it may be said, the object of all 
her affections^ Ovcipowered by her feelings of fondness, the princess 
appeared to look forward w'ith dread to a momentary separation''from 
her favourite; they appointed a method of supporting a continual cor¬ 
respondence. The princess, who felt that the incunibrances of rank in¬ 
terfered with the cordiality of friendship, choosing for the purpose two 
feigned names, for herself that of Mrs Morley, and for her friend that 
of Mrs Freeman and according to the plan framed by the two girls 
in a fit of juvenile affection, the queen of Britain carried on an inter¬ 
course with the wife of the greatest general of the age. 

The cautious vigilance \vith which the young princess was guarded 
from any circumstances which might admit a suspicion that she was 
not educated to a full reverence for the church of England, was one of 
the most prudent acts of Charles; and, in submitting to the measures 
for that end, James scarcely displayed his usual obstinacy. On the 
rctii'ement of tlic latter to Brussels in 1679, he moderately intimated a 
wish that his daughter might accompany him,—a request to which the 
king at first consented, but which both the brothers saw the impropri¬ 
ety of urging, in opposition to opinions expressed in disapprobation of 
such a measure. In 1681, when the duke commenced his administra¬ 
tion in Scotland, a similar proceeding was sanctioned by similar rea¬ 
sons ; but party opinion in England rendering it dangerous that the 

‘ Coxs’s Marlborough, vol. i. p. 20.—Dutch, of Marlb. Accoujit, p. 11, &c. 

” Account, p. 14. 
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immediate return of the duke should be expected, or even suspect(;dt 
the princess Anne was sent to attend him, that the English might feel 
convinced of his permanent absence.^ 

The policy pursued regarding the princess induced Charles to pro¬ 
pose, and James, with some reluctance, to consent, that his daughter 
should be bestowed in marriage on Prince George of Denmark.* The 
marriage was celebrated on the 28th of July, 1683,® and the prince, 
thus allied to the royal family of England, and afterwards thrown on 
the most alluring and easy paths to greatness which ambition could 
suggest, distinguished himself for nottiing but the obtuseness of his fa¬ 
culties, and the inoffensiveness of liis disposition, passing to his grave 
as noiselessly and unobserved as he had entered the world. During the 
short period when .Tames held uncertain rule, it cannot be said that ho 
made any serious attempt to convert his daughter to the Catholic faith; 
his attempts in this respect were limited to the unsacordotal extent of 
requesting her to read a few books on the: Romish faith, and to form 
her own conclusions on their justness.'’ Iiuh>ed, the princess seems, 
by that time, to have clung with a true jiatenial obstinacy to the opin¬ 
ions of the cliureh of England, which the king j)robahly knew would 
bid defiance to any nttenqit at conversion. . “ I am,” she says, writing 
to her sister the princess of Orange, “ resolved to undergo any thing 
rather than ehango my religion. Nay, if it should eome to such ex¬ 
tremities, I will choose to live on alms rather Ilian ehaiigc.” 

At the birth of the prince of Wales, on the 10th of June, 1688, the 
conduct of the Princtss Anne was more conspicuous than her unobtru¬ 
sive indolence generally peiniittcd it to he. She was absent at the pe¬ 
riod of the birth, having gone on tin* ph a of bad liealth to the w'aters 
of Bath, ami on her return she took no care to conceal her conviction, 
that the birth w'as spurious, and intended for the establishment of a 
Roman Catholic successor to that throne which must have otherwise 
devolved on a lino of Protestants. Her father did not hesitate to af¬ 
firm that luT absence was a concerted plan, for the purpose of remo\- 
ing a witness, whose conscience would allow her to be wiH’ully blind to 
the trutli, w’hile she would not dare to contradict it;® but justice to the 
motives of the princt'ss demand the acknowledgment, that ht r corres¬ 
pondence, jircviously to the poriotl of the birth,and her conference 
with a venerable statesman and relative,**’ sufficiently prove that she 
acted from a full conviction, seemingly more dependent on a zeal for 
the church of England—whicli she ajipears to liavc conceited, could not 
be permitted to suffer so severe a misfortune as the birth of a male heir 
to the crown—than on prospects of future aggrandizement; while it 
may be observed, that should any one now maintain the prince of Wales 

* I.ifo of Jiimes 11. vol. i. p. 542, (iS2, from Uie mcmoii'S wri(fei) by himself, edited 
by .7. S. Claike. Wo need scnrcol^ remitul our ruudor, that this mutilated abstraet of 
oi igii.ol documents—now, it is to be feared, irreeuverablo—rumiot be much depeiuled on 
hi llic colour it n'ive.s to the iiilrif;uc.>i of the period. TJio piissiit^es, however, froin uiii«-h 
•he above farts arc taken, bear to linvo been copied verbitlim from the original. 

* Life of James, vnl. i. p. 745.—Hume, Stc, • Suinorville. 

* Conduct of the Dutchess of Marlborou^li, p. 15. 

’ Jlulrymp. Mem. Ap. to Hook v. p. 170. 

* Life of James II. vol. ii. p. 161. From the s.imc quarter it is maintained that tlio 
hishops procured themselves to be iiiipiisoiml fiom similar motives. 

* Vide Ap. No. 7, to the 5lh Hook of Dalr^mp. Mem. eontiiirin;; a scrios of, lnt«^ 
eslinp Letters fmin the princess Anne to her si&tei'. 

(’JiinmdoiiV Diar^ . 
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not to have been the child of James the Second and his queen, the 
sincerity of this conviction on the part of the princess would certainly 
be the best argument for the support of such a position. During tlie 
unfortunate reign of her father, the princess with her husband lived 
retired from court, and took no interference in measures contrary to the 
principles of their religion. On the approach of the prince of Orange, 
the lattjer, by a sort of instinctive docility, Joined the standard of the 
falling monarch. On the king’s retreat to London, Prince George, 
seeing others gradually des.rt his master, judged it no longer prudent 
to abide by such a cause, and quietly left the camp at midnight, leav¬ 
ing behind him a letter of apology. On perusing which, James re¬ 
marked that “ the loss of a good trooper had been of greater conse¬ 
quence.” “ But when the unfortunate monarch heard that his daughter 
had preferred following the footsteps of her husband to remaining with 
a father, whom the woild was gradually deserting, he exclaimed, with 
a bitter feeling, that hr; was tliu object of the ingratitude both of ad¬ 
herents and of ciiildrcii;—“ God help me, my own children have de¬ 
serted me!" It appeared to be tlie general feeling Avitli those wlio 
deserted James that sonic apology was necessary, or at least decorous; 
and the princess, in a letter- to the queen, portrayed her feelings with 
no little energy,—“ never w’as any one,’’ she says, “ in such an un¬ 
happy condition, so divided between duty and aflectioii to a father and 
a hu-buD.l, and, therefore, I know not what I must do, but to follow 
one to preserve the other.” ** A writer \vho was present on the occa¬ 
sion mentions, that on the princess approaching Nottingham, through 
which she directed her flight, her friends were, alarmed by tlie intelli¬ 
gence, that !2000 dragoons were in full pursuit, with the intention of 
forcing Ikt back to London, and that an iridefinilc number of Irish 
savages were let loose for the destruction of the Protestant jjopulation;*'* 
and whether from design or accident, various quarters of the country 
were disturbed by the circulation of similar rumours.'* The princess 
was received with acclamation by the people of Nottingham. She met 
the nobility and more distinguished gentry of the neighbourhood at a 
public banquet, and while her father’s fate was uncertain, his situation 
dangerous, and all around him his enemies, she made a public entry 
with considerable magnificence at Oxford, where she met her husband.** 
While the conduct of the princess cannot meet with the reverence 
due to a dereliction of filial affection, in favour of principle and the 
common good, those who have characterized it as perfidious and un¬ 
grateful, appear to adopt an erroneous view of her eliaracter. Her 
stubborn reverence for the church of England, joined to the conviction 
that an imposture of gri'at moment to her future views had been prac¬ 
tised against her, seem to have been quite sufficient to balance a filial 

“ Life of James II. p. 261. The prim-r, as each instance of cti-feclion reached his 
car, was in the habit of exclaiming to his fatlier-in-law,—“ cst il possible?” On the first 
rumour of his desertion James observed, “ so,—est il possible is gone loo.” Id. Dal- 
rj rop. Book vi. p. 202- 

Ellis’s original Letters, vol. iv. p. 166. 

“ Coll)’ Cibber’s Apology, (1822) p. 47. It will not add much to our conviction of the 
ical danger, that the author is pathetic on the subject of the alarm as affecting himselL 
” Our troops,” he says, however, *• scrambled to arms in as much order as their con- 
elrmatlim would admit of.” His account of the flight is amusing. 

** Hume, Arc. 

» LUis CiUwr. 
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affection which, like that of her sister, was peculiarly lukewarm;'® and the 
decision of the stronger and more designing intellect of the woman who 
held so firm a mastery over her mind, was quite sufficient to sway her to 
the step she followed. Lady Churchill planned the method of escape, and 
was the companion of the princess in her flight; and the intrigues of her, 
and of iter celebrated husband at that period, although intricate and ob¬ 
scure, show the proceedings of this celebrated woman to be the effect of 
a designing laiud, and that her purpose, at that period at least, was to 
raise her husband in the estimation of William; she acknowledges that 
slie advised the princ<*ss to accede to the act of settlement, which ad¬ 
mitted tl>c right of William to retain the throne during his life, while 
she adds a qualification to whieh few will give credit, that she did so 
witliout anibdioiis views.'^ A little ingenuity might trace the hand of 
this talented Moinaii through proceedings of deeper duplicity, but our 
path is not clear, and to avoid ii>justice we must be content with stating 
the facts which arc autheiiticaled. Soon after the accession of the 
Prince of Orange, a decided coolness commenced betwixt the two 
royal sisters, which inereased to an almost open rupture, on the friendis 
of the Princess Anne having urged A^ith consid<*rablc vehemence the 
revenue of X60,000, which was assigned ‘o her from the eivil list, in 
1G89. William addctl indignity t(» coolness, m his conduct towards 
Prince George, who made a!i oifer of his services on board the i.eet, 
which was cohily rejecti. (1/® Tliesc eircuinstauces created heartburuings 
in the br<‘ast of Anne, which, Avitli tlie petly acrimony of a w'cak. mind, 
she Avus in the habit of Aciiting in unhandsome epithets, and captious 
remarks but aa hen Churchill, then earl of IMarlborougli, who had per¬ 
formed for William many services, Avas dismissed from his command, 
and the countess Avas ordered no longer to remain at court, the princesH 
Anne preferring friendship to a eoncurretiee Avith the will of a sister, 
fo’IoAvcd her favourite.®" The coolness, and the final separation, are 
founded by the dntchess of Marlborough in her account of her conduct, 
on some idle disputes about the disj'osal ol' the Cockpit. William was 
nut a man to qu.irrei AAith a }>rniccss about her method of occupying 
her lodgings, and ( .uses ma.'l be found of a nature sq|^eientiy strong 
to Avork on tin. mind i/f so great a man. The dutehess has A'cry natu¬ 
rally omitted tlie I'aets, Avhich documents lately discoA’ered have proved 
beyond all question, that Marlborough, with Godolphin, his relative by 
marriage, and his companion in the favour of the princess, conducted 
during their services to William, a secret correspondence with the court 
of St Germains.®' The stigma, if such it may be called, cannot be 

** For ail interesting sketch of the rJiniaetcrs of tlio sisters, see a view of social life in 
Snglanri and France, by tlie Iranshitor of Mud. 1>. 

"Account, p. 19. 

“ Coxe’s Marlborough, vol. i. p. 48. Account of the Dutchess of Marl. p. 38. 

'* She culled him, " The inonsicr, adiban, Dutch abortion.” Coxc, voi. i. p. 48. 

In some of the Princess Anne’s letters. King William is culled Dutch monster: Prince 
George A>us much neglected by King William Avhilc in Ireland witli him; was not 
taken into the king’s coach with him, though others Avero, and never mentioned AA-hen 
there: aahs not taken 1" Flanders; nor alloAAcd to go a volunteer to sea.” Mote in the 
handAvriling of the earl of Murchniont, Mandi, 171& Marriimont papers, vol. ii. p. 418. 

* Acr.uuut. 

Macplterson’s Original Papers, vo|. i. p. 136. A’ide also the correspondence coin- 
menring at p. S88, where Marlborough is ttiLiiiioned under the feigned of 

* Goiiniey,’ and ‘ Amswoith.’ See also the authorities referred to by llidlani,1i^ iU. 

p. 108. 
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removed from the memory of the great warrior; and all that a charit* 
able age can do, is to make allowance for an unsettled state of succes- 
sion, and an intriguing age. The discovery of these proceedings would 
have been sufficient of themselves to rouse the indignation of William, 
and to make him look with jealousy on her who countenanced the 
traitor; but some have suspected the great general of conduct still 
darker, and of having acted a double traitor, in having offered, while 
in the service of William, to assist James, and of then betraying the 
designs of that prince. Excepting, however, the fears of the Jacobites 
themselves, and one document containing a charge of peculiar atro¬ 
city,® little evidence has been brought to confirm the accusation, and 
justice to the memory of a great man requires us to discard it; never¬ 
theless, it has been ingeniously maintained, that Anne, who liad now 
softened towards her father, had from conviction, compassion, or to 
serve an end, ceased to maintain the spurious birth of the Prince of 
Wales, aud had written to her father a repentant h'tter,® was made the 
dupe of such transactions, and that the deep dislike of her sister Mary, 
wliich did not relinquish her when its object wished to visit her on her 
deathbed, can only be accounted for on the supposition, that William 
and Mary knew' thatAnne was rccojiciled to h(>r father, and that 
she enterc'd into his views of re-inountiiig the throne. Although it 
is well known that a lettc'r which the princess wrote to her father,** 
asking if she might accept of the throne, then likely to hecoiiie quickly 
vacant, was answ'cred by a negative, it eujinot be ih'iiied that a good 
understanding at that time subsisted betwixt the exiled monarch and 
his daughter; and after his death in 17U1, his widow, writing to Anne, 
uses terms more ajiplicable to one bound by a solemn promise, than 
under a mere moral obligation.^ 

The death of her father was quickly followed by,that of her only 
son : the duke of Gloucester had been put under the superintendence of 
the celebrated liishop Burnet, and if the words of the old prelate, who 
seems to have dearly lovcil, and deeply regretted his pupil, arc to be 
relied on, he must have shown talents for accpiiring knowledge, of a 
very high ord#, and a disposition to bo acquainted with subjects not 
generally understood at so early an age.® He was a boy of a delicate 
eonstitulion, and in his eleventh year he caught a fever, which in four 
days terminated his life. lie had bt'cn acknowledged successor to the 
throne, and the nation joining hir -talents to his undisputed right, fond¬ 
ly looked forward to an end of the strife of succession, ami to the reign 
of a good and great king. But to the mother, if cither ambition or 
affection had place in her mind, the blow' must have been the heaviest 

Mncphersoii, vul. i. p. 260, llie confession of Sir George IJcwii, accusing Cliurciiill 
of a design to assassiiiute Jiiines. 

Life of James 11. p. 476. Hallam, in laying considerable stress on this event, seems 
to overlook die circumstance Uiut tlic quarrel lutd gained its utmost hciglit before this 
lelli-r was written. 

Life of James TI. p. 559. 

Life of James IL “ He forgave you all tliat’s past, from tlie bottom ofiiia 

lieart, (and prayed to God to do so too, tliat be gave his last blessing and praver to God 
to Convert your iicuit) and confirm you in your rciolutian of repairing to his son tks 
wrongs done to himself," Tlie editor mentions Uiat the portion within parentheses is in¬ 
terim^ by ilio Pretender. It will bo observed that the seiitcjicc will not read intelligi¬ 
bly W^DUt this portion. 

* Buniet—Etiif 173|i—lob iv. j p. 403, 470. 
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%<rhicli tlie hand of fate could well strike. “ She attended on him. 
Bays Burnet, during his sickness, with great tenderaess, but with a 
grave composedness, that amazed all who saw it: she bore his death 
with a resignation and piety that were indeed very singular.” After 
this event, in her familiar letters to the countess of Marlborough, site 
always applied to herself the term, ‘ your unfortunate Morley.' Anne 
had born eight immature births, and nine living children ; the mother 
of these was now childless, and those who are partial to such specula¬ 
tions, have supposed the event a just retribution to her who had de¬ 
serted her parent in his hour of need. No apathy could have resisted the 
damp which this event must have cast upon her spirits, on her acces¬ 
sion to.the throne, which took place on the 8th of March, 1702."’^ 

Few monarchs have taken more easy possession of a throne, the suc¬ 
cession to which admitted of debate, than Anne. She appears to have 
met the views of all parties. The Whigs of England saw her fulfil the 
act of settlement, wliile the Tories felt she was their friend.*** The 
Scotch Jacobites hailed the accession of a Stuart,"* and the unfortunate 
Irish enjoyed a hope, not fulfilled, that the successor of their conqueror 
would not rule them by the laws applicable to a nation just subdued 
the only persons who stcined to dread the effects of her government 
were some of the more timid of the Scottish Presbyterians, and 
the English Dissenters.** Most historians have noticed her predilec¬ 
tion for the councils of the Torit's, and it must be admitted, that .Anne 
at all times showed an adherence to principles of divine right and ab¬ 
solute suj)remaoy, at variance with her own title to possess the tl)roiie; 
but her immediate choice of miidsters m'us more actuated by her de¬ 
pendence on the advice and friendship of her celebrated favourite, 
than on her political principles. The prince of Denmark being for¬ 
mally appointed gcncralishimo of all her forces by sea and land,“ So¬ 
mers and Halifax, who had enjoyed the confidence of the late king, were 
dismissed from the council, which was regulated by Marlborough and 
Godolphiii: at the instigation of these celebrated men, the engage¬ 
ments of the late king to pursue the war of the Spanish succession 
were continued ; the latter was ajjpoiiited lord-treasurer, and the for¬ 
mer being appointed captain-general, and honoured with the order of 
the Garter, was sent as plenipotentisiry to the Hague, to deliver the 
sanction of the qui‘cn to the alliance aoceded to by her predecessor, 
and in pursuance of its principles conducted those campaigns which 
have rendered the reign of Anne renowned. Of the incidents which 
history connccta with the reign of this princess, few belong to her indi¬ 
vidual biography, for even where she ostensibly acted, w^e have to dis¬ 
cover the infiueucG of some guiding hand, and a multitude of great 
names connected with politics, literature, and war, claim the credit of 
the memorable events of that distinguished period. The partiality of 
the queen towards her favourite continued for a considerable period in 
all its former warmth, but what might have been previously considered 
an honourable friendship, dignified by rank on the one hand, and talent 
on the other, degenerated into a dangerous subjection of' the mind of 

** Soinurville. 

" SmoUelt, and the oilier pi'inilar historians. 

* Luiiigs Scotinnd, Lui-khuit. 

• Gorilon’s Ireland, vol. ii. u. 181. 

■* Lockhart, Smollett. m Souier^lllc, p. 3. 
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a q&eii to the caprice or insolence of a favourite. The first open 
act of partiality on the part of Anne was a recommendation to the 
commons to bestow on Marlborough a pension of £5000 per annum; 
but the commons declined compliance, and would not admit the prin> 
ciple of extravagantly rewarding minor services, reserving their de¬ 
monstration of gratitude till the more distinguished acts of that great 
general afterwa^ called it forth.*' In the meantime, the queen be¬ 
stowed on him a dukedom, and he received the thanks of both houses 
of parliament, an honour which seems to have carried with it an un¬ 
pleasing condition, from its including the duke of Ormond and Sir 
George Rooke ; and from this period his friends have dated the depar¬ 
ture of the duke of Marlborough from the councils of the Tories, and 
his gradual approach to an alliance with the Whigs.®* With Roches¬ 
ter, the head of the Tory party, Marlborough had early come into col¬ 
lision, and the uncharacteristic objection of that party to the war, im¬ 
peded his victorious progress, and annoyed the ministry with dissen¬ 
sions. Wearied in spirit by these interruptions, he came to the 
resolution of resigning his command; but the queen, with her usmd 
vehemence of friendship, forbade the allusion to such an inlcntion :— 
“ We four,” she said, (alluding to the Marlboroughs, Godoiphin, and 
herself) “ must never part till death mows us down with his impartial 
hand.” “ As for your poor unfortunate Morley,” she says to the 
dutchess, “ she could not bear it; for if ever you should forsake me, I 
would have nothing mo^^ to do with the world, but make another ab¬ 
dication : for what is a crown when the support of it is gone ?” It is 
rather remarkable, that tlie plan which Marlborough ado}>ted to pre¬ 
serve his utility to the queen, brought about the circumstances which 
finally undermined his interest with his mistress. He admitted into the 
cabinet, as secretaiies of state, two individuals professing W'hig opi¬ 
nions, in whom he placed confidence, but who were men still more 
designing than himself, Harley, and Henry St John. But while fol¬ 
lowing the obscure traces of the secret macliinations which ruled the 
councils of Anne, we must not omit some political acts wJjicli charac¬ 
terize her reign, and the spirit of her opinions. She is said to have 
been of a charitable, mild, and benevolent disposition, and it is natural 
that we should find her employing these qualifications in her conduct 
to her favourite church. With the assistance and advice of Bishop 
Burnet, she procured the passing of an act, by which the first fruits, 
or the revenues of every ecek'siastical preferment for one year, and the 
tenths of preferments, or a yearly revenue of a tenth part of the emolu¬ 
ment of all preferments paid by the incumbent at Christmas, should be 
restored to the church, from which the act 26th Henry VIII. had taken 
them, to secure them to the crown, and should be erected into a fund 
for the augmentation of small livings.®* The design was doubtless be¬ 
nevolent, but it has been thought by some to have been unsuccessful, 
and to have only released the rich clergy from a charge to which by 
law they were liable, while many incumbrances prevented it from 
having any eficct whatever during the lifetime of the queen.®® 

" Somerville, p. 32. 

** Hist of the ^ign of her late Majesty, p. 72. 

• Act 2<1 and 3d Anne, ch. ii. 

* £diiibuifh Review, No. XXXVIII. p. I5l. 
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The union of the two kingdoms is an event not to be orait^il^>{ii a 
memoir of Queen Anne, as it was a measure for which she disco¬ 
vered an early desire,in the furtherance of which she took a personal 
interest, overcoming great difficulties, and in the accomplishment of 
which she indulged in a just pride as the fruit of her own endeavours. 
The proceedings of the English house of peers, regarding the plot of 
Lord Lovat, had exasperated the national feeling of the Scotch, as a 
hostile interference; and many began to fear, not without plausible 
ground, that the greater nation might assume an aspect of command 
over the weaker. The legislature, of which part was thus influenced, 
while a portion looked forward to a Jacobit<} succession, tacked to the 
supplies the celebrated act of security, by which a separate successor 
to the crown might be named fur Scotland, and the kingdom armed to 
defend him. This so far showed to thos(; who valued the Protestant 
succession, the necessity of un incorporating union, that Godolphin has 
been su.s[)ected of so refined a policy as that of having secretly pro¬ 
cured the passing of this act to prove tlie necessity of the projected 
uniori.^® No salutary measure ever forced its way through greater 
difficulties than the act of union. I'letcher of Saltoun, a man vene¬ 
rated for Ills talents and his goodness, and f(‘arcd on account of the 
freedom of his political opiiiions, and llamiltiyi. Lord Belhaveii, one 
of the most bold and nervous of those orators who have joined reason 
with passion, unit»'d in a conscientious opposition to the measure, 
founded on no shallow grounds. It had besides to contend with the 
prejudices of the Scotch people, who could not with patience witness 
tin; extinction of a national name which they hud been taught to ally 
with all that is great in genius and glorious in arms: their ceasing to 
possess as tlicir own king a deseemlaiit of that hoary race of monarebs 
whose origin was sHsjiended from the clouds, and the closing of the 
tloors of their anciemt parliament. By a little e-orruption, some arti- 
fict;, and considerable perseverance, and by continuing to the Scottish 
aristocracy the outward form of their ancient pow’cr, tiro measure was 
carried, ii 4 opposition to the voice of a nation, and the opinion of a 
teeming press.’*® In feeling the utility of the measure, and looking 
back on its progress, we are astonished lljat it o\or overcame the array 
set against it. For some time its operation afforded matter of triumph 
to its opponents. Additional measures, in pursuance of its spirit, pro- 
<lneod heartburnings, which it cannot be said that the conduct of the 
more powerful nation contributed to alleviate. During the reign of 
Anne, those who had been the best promoters of the measure chose to 
ntove its recall, but the attempt failed: it was long before any of its 
benefits were acknowledged beyond the council-table, or even felt: it 
is probably a measure of which the excellent effects will increase with 
its age, until it be remembered when the victories of Marlborough are 
forgotten. 

There arc other matters, however, in this reign which present a le.<<< 
noble aspect to the historical inquirer. The disputes betwixt the two 
houses on the Aylesbury election, and other subjects, are more con- 

" Cullodcn Papers, p, 29. 

** Laing, vol. iv. p. 304. Sir S. Clerk’s MS. Notes un Lockhart’s Mem. 

■ Laing. Lockhart. Do Foe. Works of Fletcher of Saltoun. Speeches, unu 
Pamphlets of the Period, passim. 
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iteotdi^ith the constitutional history thtin with the personal memoir of 
the queen; but it must be remarked, that the opposition frequently 
made to liberal principles, and the indecorous opinions on divine right 
and prerogative, which created so much confusion and danger, would 
probably have slept in the bosoms of their enlightened projectors, had 
they not been encouraged from the throne. The crime, if such it may 
be called, which caused the measures against Sachevcrell, was not in 
the propagation of absurdities by a man of a \vcak intellect and heated 
brain, but‘in the acts of those who maintaint'd the speculative doctrine 
of divine right for the furtherance of their own dark or selfish motives, 
and above all, of those who tried to gain their end by uniting it with 
religion.'*® 'fhe alleged danger of the church, or, as it appeared in 
their eyes, the danger of the Christian religion, fired the minds of the 
populac(‘, as a false tale of injuries may be said to rouse the feelings otr 
a passionate man, and the people were on the eve of breaking out into 
open rebellion in vindication of the doctrine of passive obetlienco. To 
draw the line wliere opinions begin to point so strongly at the existing 
government that the authors of tlieiu must be prosecuted for the preser¬ 
vation of the general peace, is a nice point; it is perhaps most safe to 
lean towards a feeling of the sacredness of opinion, and probably the ex¬ 
perience of statesmen can show few instances where such measures have 
produced beneficial effects. Perhaps there is hardly a case which will 
admit of more justification than the prosecution of Sachevcrell, and yet 
its propriety is somewhat doubtful, and the irritation it gave to the 
public mind, along with the slight punishment the peers felt themselves 
compelled to award, must have made those connected with the transac¬ 
tion feel that they were treading on unsteady groun<l. Hut if the pro¬ 
secution w'as a matter of doubtful pi-opriety, there can be but one opin¬ 
ion as to the conduct of the queen. Her private attendance on the 
trial, the adulation she accepted from the turbulent multitude, her cool 
contempt for the suggestions of the commons, and the final promotion 
to a rich benefice of the contemptible object of disturbance, show a 
monarch conniving at defiance of the laws, and too narrow ifl her intel¬ 
lect to feel the truth of the grand political principle by which she had 
been placed on the throne, while she would not risk an open avowal of 
her principles.*^ 

In the meantime, a change in the friendly feelings of the queen to¬ 
wards the dutchess of Marlboroueh, produced a strong effect on the 
policy of Europe. The dutchess would have made a great queen, and 
being so much connected with the guidance of a royal will, it may w'cll 
be supposed that her interference and haughtiness became too great 
even for the temper of Queen Anne. Abigail Hill, a connexion of her 
own, and appointed b)' her one of the bed-chamber women, was the 
person who supplanted the proud dutchess in the afiections of the 
queen. This woman, better known as Mrs Masham, was also distantly 
related to Harley; and that wily intriguer, on her coming under the 
notice of the queen, condescended to pay his respects to a relative he 
had previously neglected, and was introduced to the favour of the 
queen, to whom he was in the habit, through the intervention of Abi¬ 
gail, of paying secret visits. It is diflicult to follow the windings of 

** Vide Lockhart Papers, voK i. p. 310. 

*' Smollett.—Somerville, p. 373, w.—Burnet, p. 1066, &c.—State Trials, vol. 
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some politicians of this age. Harley had early distinguished hinMU^ as 
a Tory; along with Henry St John be was admitted to the councils of 
Marlborough as a Whig, but both turned tlicmselvcs secretly round to 
the ways of Toryism. Improper conduct, which had taken place in the 
deportment of Harley, probably accidental as far as respected himscUi 
interrupted the smoothness of their progress. The duke of Marlborough 
had still influence sufficient to clear the council of those who became 
more openly his opponents, but from the period when the queen was 
coiupclled to accede to such a measure, the displeasure of her stubborn 
mind was unchangeably turned against Marlborough. For two years 
the country was governed by a purely Whig ministry, but Marlborough 
fell into disgrace from opposing a scandalous promotion of a relation of 
Mrs Mashani. The dutebess strove to revive the spirit of their ancient 
friendship, but the queen was obdurate, the Whigs were dismissed, and 
a new administration was headed by Rochester, St John, and Harley. 
The queen then called for a resignation of the offices of the dutchess. 
The duke interceded for delay in a measure carrying with it so deep a 
reflection; but, with tlic obstinacy which little minds mistake for firm¬ 
ness, Anne refused this small favour to her ancient friend, though the 
w’arriorhad condescended to bog it on his knecs.'’'^ Tlie treaty of j»oace, 
so advantageous to France, which was ratified*by the Tory ministry of 
Anne, has been w(‘ll canvassed, and is not a subject fur discussion in so 
brief a memoir; it must, however, be admitted, on an impartial review, 
that the terms obtained by Britain were not such as Mould have justi¬ 
fied the bloodshed by which they were purchased; and tliat however 
certainly peace is alw^ays accompanied by blessings, it is a degrading 
thought, that all which the ambition of one woman had drained the best 
blood of the land to obtain, was relinquished by the intrigues of an¬ 
other. 

Queen Anne survived for a considerable period the death of her hus- 
baneh MliicJi took place in the year 1708. During the latter days of 
her reign the kingdom was in a state of excitement from the dangers of 
a disputed succession, and lew subjects have been more hotly agitated 
than the question, whether or not what is called the protestant succes¬ 
sion was then in danger. Although those who knew well the councils 
of the times have left behind them solemn declarations of the integrity 
of the intentions of the government,” and its designs have been defend¬ 
ed by writers who cannot be called partial,*"* now, V'hon time has soften-* 
ed the bitterness oi‘party feeling on the subject, and perhaps diminished 
our ideas of the guilt of such an attempt, few will deny that the Tories 
of the latter days of Queen Anne held a correspondence M'ith the court 
of St Germains, nor can Godolphin and some of his party be entirely 
acquitted of a similar charge.*'’ That the queen countenanced such 
proceedings we have no evidenee but the remarks and sjieculations of 
some sanguine Jacobites,** and it is probable that her sentiments on this 

” Cork, voI. iii. p. SSt 

** Buliugbroke’s Slate of Parties at tlie accession of Geo. I., Works, vol. iii. p. 140.— 
Snift's Free Thougitts upon the present state of affairs, Works, vul. v, p. 405. 

** Sotiiervillc, p. 673, &c. 

** Macphcrsoii’s I’apers; and some olncure liiiUs in l^ockhart's Commentaries.—Me. 
moira of tile duke of liem iek.—Carte.—And eompuro vul. iv. p. 383. 

Pt-rliaps the clearest still extremely dubious) passage on tins point may be 
found ill Uic Lerkharl Papers, vol. i. p. S17. It is rcniuiKabie, but too lon^ for ex-, 
tiuetioii. llullum rcCers to it, and seems to give it ralber more thiiii its duo weight. 
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point f&ay remain as dubious as she seems to have wished them to bo. 
The last days of the queen were imbittered by dissensions in her cabi¬ 
net, wiiich she in vain tried to assuage. On the 29th of July, 1714, 
she contracted a lethargic disorder, which made such rapid progress, 
that next day her life was despaired of. She continued in a state of 
lethargy and unconsciousness, with few intervals, until the 1st day of 
August, when she expired, in the 50th year of her age and in the 18th 
of her reign. It was her misfortune that her best qualities were those 
which least became a queen. Her M'armth of friendship might have 
ornamented private life, but it sullied her conduct as a queen. Her 
benevolence acquired for her the honourable term of ‘ The good Queen 
Anne,’ and was such as with opulence might have blessed a neighbour¬ 
hood, but in a kingdom she had not the genius to make it useful. 

BOHN A. n. 1660.— DIED A. 1). J 7'J7. 

The ancestors of the house of Brunswiek were connected, at an early- 
period, with th(‘ royal ttmily of England, by the marriage of Henry, 
surnamed the Lion, to Matilda, daughter of Henry II., from whom 
George I. was lineally descended. Ernest Augustus, the first tluke of 
Hanover, wa.s married in 1668 to Sopliia, daughter of I’redenck, king 
of Bohemia, by Elizabeth, the daughter of James 1. of l’)nghmd The 
Princess Sophia was a woman of great beauty and vigorous intellect. 
She was the. friend and jn-otector of Leibnitz and other learned men ol‘ 
her day. She spoke five languages, including English, so well, that 
by her accent it was doubtful which of them was lier native tongue. 
The succession of her family to the throne, of England had long been 
her darling object, and her death has been attributed to the, cli'agrin 
she felt at her son’s intendi'd visit to England b(‘ing strongly dej)rc- 
cated by Queen Anne. 

Her son, George Lewis, was born at Hanover on th(‘ 28tli of May, 
1660. Judging from the accomplishments of his mother, it might 
have been expected that his education would have been careful and 
complete; but the contrary was the fact. His father, Ernest, though 
u man of some talent, had little a'dniiration for scholastic acquiri'inents, 
and probably connived at ids inattention to study, which must have 
been gross' indeed, as he never acquired even the language of the peo¬ 
ple over whom, by the provisions of tlie act for securing a protestant 
succession, he expected to reign I His morals, too, were most culpably 
neglected, and his habits and ideas at length became exceedingly de¬ 
praved. In the twenty-second year of his age he was united, against 
ids inclinations, to the Princess Sophia Dorothea, then about sixteen. 
The unfortunate princess was neglected, if not hated, by her husband, 
almost from the day of their marriage; and, for a period of ten years, 
during which she gave birth to two children, afterwards George II., 
king of England, and Sophia Dorothea, queen of Prussia, she is said 
\o have endured a scries of indignities which w'ere as irritating as they 
w ere unmeritetL 

On the death of his futher in 1698, (icorge .stvcccedcd to the elec* 
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torate, and rather a jkvourable change took place in his character; so 
that he acquired a degree of respectability, which, from his previous 
follies, could scarcely have been anticipated. He was placed at the 
head of the imperial army, after the battle of Blenheim; but the Jea> 
lousies of his confederates induced him to give up bis command, after 
having retained it during three campaigns. 

It was late in the evening of the 5th of August, 1714, that Lord 
Clarendon, the English ambassador at the court of Hanover, having 
received an express announcing the demise of Queen Anne, repaired, 
with all possible haste, to the palace of Herenhausen; at two hours 
after midnight he entered the chamber of the elector, and, kneeling, 
saluted him king of Great Britain; but the ambassador’s homage, it 
appears, was received with mortifying serenity. The sovereign appeared 
to be exceedingly secure of his new subjects, for when some one in his 
presence spoke of the dangerous principles of the presbyterians, and 
alluded to the death of Charles I., he replied, with a pleasant indiffer¬ 
ence, “ I have nothing to fear, for the king-killers are all on my side.” 
He seemed in no l)rj8te to leave Herenhausen, nor did lie commence 
his journey till the 31st of August. On the eve of his departure, he 
ordered the excise on provisions to be abolished, and iJjc insolvent 
debtors throughout the electorate to be discharged. He reached the 
Hague on the 5th of September, but did not embark until the 16th, 
and arrived at Greenwich on the 18th of the same month, lie made 
his public entry into Lomlon on the 20th; and his coronation took place, 
with (he usual solemnities, on the 20th of October. 

At the first court which he held he treated some of the late queen’s 
ministers with marked contempt, and others with coldness. Lord Oxford 
was pennitted to kiss tlic king’s hand, but received nt» further notice. 
Chancellor Harcourt, who had prepared and brought with him a patent 
for creating the king’s eldest son prince of Wales, was f’orthw ith turned 
out of his office, ’fhe duke of Ormond, who was captain-general, and 
had come with great splendour to pay his court, ivas informed that the 
king had no occasion for his services, and was not allow'cd even to come 
into the royal presence. Pursuant to an order despatched by the king 
previously to his departure from Hanover, Bolingbroke had been al¬ 
ready dismissed ; and his majesty appeared bent on depressing, as much 
as possible, all the open and secret enemies of ins house. 

In the early part of his reign, or at least on his arrival in this,coun¬ 
try, George 1. was far froifi being uupojmlar; but his decidedly foreign 
appearance ami manners, when they becaino known, lowered him ma- 
terially in public estimation. His two German mistresses, who were 
created dutuhess of Kendal and countess of Darlington, shortly after 
his accession, became seriously offensive to the people. Nor docs the 
king appear to have been infinitely delighted w'ith his new' subjects; he 
sighed tor his beloved electorate, and spoke and acted like a man ill at 
(3ase in a strange house, and longing to be at home again. “ This is a 
very odd country I” said he. 'fhe fii'st morning after my arrival at St 
James's, I looked out of the window and saw a park with walls, and a 
canal, which they told me were mine. The next day Lord Chetwynd, 
the ranger of my park, sent me a brace of fine carp out of'niy canal; 
and I was told I must give five guineas to Lord Chetwynd’s man for 
bringing me my own carp out of my own canal in my own park I” 
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One of the most important circumstances in the early part of this 
king’s reign was the impeachment of some of the tory leaders for the 
share they had taken in the treaty of Utrecht; and their conduct was 
\ isited, in the opinion of a still large and powerful party, with unne¬ 
cessary rigour. Inflammatory papers were circulated to a great extent 
against the new monarch; various parts of the country were agitated 
by tumults; and, at length, about the middle of September, in 1715, 
the earl of Mar proclaimed the pretender as James III. at Castletown 
in Scotland. He soon collected an army of ten thousand men, and an 
insurrection followed in Northumberland, under the earl of Derwent- 
watcr; but that nobleman was compelled, in the early part of Novem¬ 
ber, to surrender, witii many of his partisans. On the same day a 
bloody, but indecisive battle was fought at Sherifthioor, betvieen Mar 
and the duke of Argyle. On the 25th of December, the pretende*' 
landed at Peterhead; but he displayed so little judgment, his plans 
were so ill arranged, and tlie insurrection in his favour met w'th such 
faint support from the English .Jacobites, that, in the February follow¬ 
ing, he found it prudent to re-embark for France. A terrible scene of 
blood and vengeance ensued; the meaner throng of prisoners suffered 
without exciting much sympathy; but on the condemnation of the 
Lords Derwentwater, Nairnc, and Nithsdale, with 7iiany other noble¬ 
men, a universal sentiment of compassion prevailed. To his eternal 
honour, Duncan Forbes, then advocate-depute, though he and his fa¬ 
mily had distinguished themselves by their exertions to put down the 
pretender, refused to go into England to act as public prosecutor of the 
Scots rebels, taken in anus in that country. Nor did he content him¬ 
self with barely declining a task which most other men would bav«! 
eagerly undertaken as the high road to advancement: he even com¬ 
posed and transmitted, to Sir Robert Walpole, ati energetic memorial 
against tlie injustice and impolicy of treating the rebels as tl)c ministry 
were about to do. In cousequoiico of div(-rs petitions preseiited'to the 
house of peers, a motion was made and carried by a majority of five 
v>ices, that the house should address the throne to reprie\e such of the 
condemned lords as really deserved merej'. But the king haughtily 
answered, that on this and all other occasions he would do what he 
thought most consistent with the dignity of the crown and the safety of 
the pcoj)lc. 

In-1716, the disaffection to *iie house <»f Hrunsw'ick induced its 
staunch adherents, the w’higs, who w'ere in* ofiice, to propose the fa¬ 
mous septennial act, by which a power was assumed, not merely of 
increasing the duration of future parliaments, but even of prolonging 
the existence of that assembly by which it was enacted: so that, al¬ 
though only elected by the nation for three years, it conferred on it 
self the power of sitting for seven. This iniquitous and totally inde¬ 
fensible bill, after a long and violent struggle, was passed, and of course 
received the royal assent. 

Ill 1717, the king and his ministers were exceedingly unpopular. 
Oaken-boughs worn oii the 29th of May, and white roses on the lOth 
of June, the birth-day of the pretender, were the badges of the disaf¬ 
fected. Oxford, and especially the university, was the focus of disloy¬ 
alty ; and it was deemed expedient to send a military force there, in 
order to prevent any seditious or treasonable attemjits. Cambridge 
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being more complaisant, received a royal present of books; arid Dr 
Trapp wrote the following epigram on the occasion- 

Our royal master saw, with heedful eyes, 

The wants of his two universities: 

Troops ho to Oxford sent, as knowing why 
That learned body wanted loyalty; 

But books to Cambiidge gave, as well discerning 
How that right loyal body wanted learning. 

Sir William Browne thus retorted, as it was said, impromptu;— 

The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse. 

For torics know no argument but for<‘e; 

With equal care, to Cambridge books iie sent. 

For whigs allow no force but argument. 

In this year, the king being desirous of visiting Hanover, appointed, 
a committee of the privy council to consider in what manner it might 
be most adviseable to settle the regency in the event of his determining 
to spend some part of the year in Hanover. The ministers gave their 
opinion with great freedom against the journey, but declared that, in 
the event of his majesty persisting in Iris intentions, no other person 
could be projio.sed for the regency than the prince of Wales. The 
appointment was accordingly made; and the prince acquired so much 
jiopularity by his administration as regent, as to e.xcite the jealousy of 
liis father towards him on his return. He is even said to have medi¬ 
tated a scheme for the exclusion of his heir-apparent from the suc¬ 
cession. 

In 1718, a plan was formed to assassinate the king by a political 
fanatic, named James Shepherd, a youth under nineteen years of age. 
He had imbibed from childhood the highest principles of monarchical 
right; and, regarding George the First as an usurjjer, li(> had coolly re- 
solvedlLo put him to death. Oii the 24th of January he wrote to one 
Leake, a nonjuring clergyman, that he was certain, if the reigning 
prince were removed, the true king—meaning the pretender—might be 
restored without bloodshed. He offerctl to invite his majesty home; 
and on his arrival, promised to smite the usurper in Iris palace. He 
owned the chance of his suffering a cruel death, and that he might the 
better support it, desired to receive the holy saci'ament daily until he 
made the attempt. I cake, much alarmed, carried the letter to a ma¬ 
gistrate, and Shepherd was apprehended. He gloried in his design, 
and said it had been three years in his contemplation. On his trial he 
disdained to make any defence, but owmed the truth of the charge, and 
declared he died a willing martyr to his principles. At the place of 
execution he was publicly absolved by Arne, a nonjuring priest, and 
died with great firmness. His political fanaticism seems to have 
amounted so clearly to positive insanity, that a cell in a madhouse 
would have been much more proper for him than a halter at Tyburn. 

Few circumstances in the reign of George the First were mure re¬ 
markable than the formation and bursting of the South Sea bubble. On 
the 7th of April, 1720, an act was passed, investing the South Sea com¬ 
pany with pow'cr to take in, by purchase and subscription, both the re¬ 
deemable and unredeemable debts of the nation to the amount of thirty- 
three millions, at such rates as should be settled betw'oen the company 
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and the respective proprietors. lu return, the company consented that 
the interest on their original capita of nine millions four hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, as well as the interest on the public debt, should after mid¬ 
summer, 1727, be reduced to four per cent., and be redeemable by par¬ 
liament. Exclusive of this reduction, the company were to pay into the 
exchequer four years and a half purchase of all the long and short an¬ 
nuities that should be subscribed, and one year's purchase of such long 
annuities as should not be subscribed, amounting to seven millions 
sterling: for raising which sum they were empowered to open books of 
subscription, to grant redeemable annuities, and to convert the money 
so raised into additional stock. Tlie dangers of the project soon ap¬ 
peared ; a wild spirit of speculation seized the whole nation ; the suc¬ 
cessive subscriptions filled with amazing rapidity, and the directors de¬ 
clared a dividend of thirty per cent, fur Christmas, 1720, and fifty 
per cent, for the next twelve years. The transfer price of stock rose in 
a very short time from one hundred and thirty to one thousand; so that 
those who were in the secret of the plot were enabled to realize vast for¬ 
tunes before the bubble burst. In a tew months the stock fell with 
greater rapidity than it had risen, and the victims, awaking from their 
gulden dreams, found themselves reduced to a deplorable state of dis¬ 
tress and ruin. ThCf-king, being in Germany when the catastrophe 
happened, was sent for express, to discuss with his ministers the means 
of quelling the disturbances it had occasioned, and of restoring public 
credit, which it had almost destroyed. A committee of the house of 
commons proceeded with great diligence to investigate this disastrous 
affair, which was styled in the report, a train of the deepest villany and 
fraud hell ever contrived fur the ruin of any nation. It appeared that 
a great number of the parliamentary supporters of the bill had been 
bribed by its unprincipled projectors, and the profits of the company 
were found to amount to thirteen millions. Some of the guilty parties 
were heavily mulcted, and many judicious steps were taken to*-relieve 
their dupes; but the public credit had sustained an injury which it did 
not recover for many years. It is curious that France liad but just re¬ 
covered from the effect of a similar misfortune, in the rise and fall of the 
Mississippi company, projected by the famous Law. 

In 1722, the partizans of the pretender began once more to bestir 
themselves in his favour, on the supposition, doubtless, that the shock 
produced by the failure of tliC'^South Sea project would be favourable 
to their designs. The measures of government, however, were at once 
so judicious and prompt, that the conspiracy was crushed in embryo. 
Several noblemen were arrested on susj)ieion; Bishop Atterbury was 
exiled for life; but only one person, Cliristopher Layer, a barrister of 
the Temple, suffered capital punishment. He was convicted of high- 
treason, in enlisting men for the service of the pretender. At this pe¬ 
riod a very disgraceful tax of £100,000 was levied on the estates of 
Roman catholics. 

In May, 1725, George I. revived the ancient order of the Bath, which 
had lain dormant since the coronation of Charles 11. In January, 172€L 
the king encountered a violent storm at sea on his return from liis yearly 
visit to Hanover; he was in great danger for two days, and landed with 
extreme difficulty at Rye in Sussex. It would be difficult to give a 
stronger proof of his attachment to the electorate than the alacrity he 
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displayed in hastening to his beloved country tlie moment he could de¬ 
tach himself from the burthen of public business. These visits naturally 
elicited discontent in England, and produced several satiricareflusions 
against the monarch, his ministers, and his .mistresses; among which 
wiis a poem entitled ‘ The Regency,’ written by Samuel, brotlier of the 
celebrated John Wesley. Of this production—^which appears to have 
obtained more notice than it deserved—the following is a specimen ;— 

As soon as the wind it camo fairly aiwut, 

. That kept the king in, and his onctnios out, 

He doterminod no longer confinement to bear, 

And thus to the dutchess his mind did declare: 

Quoth he, ‘ My dear Kenny, I’ve been tired a lung while 
With living obscure in this poor little isle; 

And now Spain and Pretender have no more mines to spring, 

I'm resolved to go home and live like a king.' 

The dutchess, in reply, approves of tlic monarch’s intentions; and after 
ludicrously doscribing the regency by which the kingdom was to be 
governed during his absence, she says, 

‘ On the whole, I’ll be hanged, if all over the realm 
There are thirteen such fools to be put to the helm j 
So for this time be easy, nor have jealouf»thoui;ht. 

They Imv’nt sense to sell you, nor are worth being bought.' 

‘ 'Tis for that,’ quoth the king, in very bad French, 

‘ 1 chose them fur my regents, and you for my wcncli; 

And neither. I’m sure, will my trust e’er betray. 

For the devil w'on’t take you if I turn you away.’ 

, Notwithstanding the danger whicit ho*! attended his return from Ger¬ 
many in 17:26, in tiic following summer, although now an old man, the 
king determined on visiting his electorate. He accordingly embarked 
at Greenwich on the 3d of June, and landed in Holland on the 7th. In 
the progress of his journey he was attacked with a kind of lethargic pa 
ralysis, which he foresaw would be speedily mortal, and exclaimed t>i 
his attendant, “ 1 am a dead man I” But bis desire to reach his electoral 
capital was so great, that he caused himself to be carritKl on to Osna- 
burg. Having lost all sense and motion on his arriv<al at that place, his 
further progress was impossible, and he died on the 11th of June, 1727, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age and tlie thirteenth of his reign. He 
was buried at Hanover on the 3fl of the following September# 

“ The person of the king,” says Walpole, “ is as perlect in my me¬ 
mory as if I saw him but yesterday: it was that of an elderly man, ra¬ 
ther pale, and exactly like his pictures and coins—not tall—of an aspect 
rather good than august—with a dark tie wig, a plain coat, waistcoat, 
breeches of snuff-coloured cloth, with stockings of the same colour, and 
a blue riband over all.” His own grand-daughter, the princess of Ba- 
reuth, in her ‘ Memoires,' characterizes him as a very stupid man, with 
great airs of wisdom. He had no generosity, she says, but for his fa¬ 
vourites and the mistresses by whom he let himself be governed; he 
spoke little, and took no pleasure in hearing any thuig but niaiserics ■ 
since his accession to the throne of England, she adds, he had also be¬ 
come insupportably haughty and imperious. In his old age the king 
was guilty of the wickedness and folly of taking an additional mistress. 
This person was Anne Brett, eldest daughter, by her second husband, 
IV. c 
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' of the repudiated wife of the earl of Macclcedeld, the unnatural mother 
of Savage the poet. We learn from Walpole that Miss Brett was very 
handsome, but dark enough, by lier eyes^ complexion, and hair, for a 
Spanish beauty, and that a coronet was to have rewarded her compli¬ 
ance, had not the king died before it could l>e granted. He appears to 
have entertained a very low opinion of the fiolitioal integnty of his co ur- 
tiers and the honesty of his household. He laughed at the complaints 
of Sir Robert Walpole against the Hanoverians for selling places; and 
would not believe that the custom was not sanctioned by his English 
advisers and attendants. Soon after his first arrival in tliis country, a 
favourite cook whom he had brought from Hanover, grew melancholy, 
and wanted to return home. The king having inquired w'hy he wished 
to quit his household, the fellow replied, “ I have long served your ma¬ 
jesty honestly, not suffering any thing to be embezzled in your kitchen, 
but here, the dishes no sooner come from your table, than one steals a 
fowl, another a pig, a third a joint of meat, a fourth a pie, and so on, 
till the whole is gone; and I cannot bear to see your majesty so injurt'd!” 
The king laughing heartily, said, “ My revenues here enable me to bear 
these things; and, to reconcile you to your place, do you steal like the 
rest, and mind you take enough !” 'I'lic cook followed this advice, and 
soon became a very expert and flourishing thief 

About a year before the king's own death, that of his unfortunate 
consort, the princess of Zell, took place ; and her royal husband most 
iniquitously caused her will, together with that of her father, the duke 
of Zell, to be burned, in order, as it was believed, to deprive his own 
son. the prince of Wales, of some important bequests. Walpole de¬ 
clares, that he Imd tills fact from Queen Caroline. A female fortune¬ 
teller had warned George the First to take care of his wife, as he would 
not survive her a year, and the king gave such credit to the prediction, 
that on the eve of his last departure to the continent, he took leave of 
his son and the princess of Wales with tears, telling them that heishould 
never see them more. It was certainly his own fate that melted him, 
says Walpole, not the thought of quitting for ever two persons he hated. 
He did his son the justice to say, ** 11 est fongueux, mais il a de Tbon- 
ncurbut for Caroline, he termed her, to his confidants, “ Cette dia- 
blcsse, madafbe la princcssel” About the same period, in a tender 
mood, he promised the dutchess of Kendal, that if she survived him, and 
it were possible for the departed to return to this world, be would make 
her a visit. The dutchess on hissdeath so much expected the accom¬ 
plishment of this engagement, that a large raven, or some black fowl, 
flying into one of the windows of her villa at Isleworth, she was per¬ 
suaded it was the soul of her departed monarch so accoutred, and re¬ 
ceived and treated It with great respect and tenderness. 

George the First evidently possessed no taste either for literature or 
science. He had, however, a really German ear for music, and warmly' 
patronized Handel. His military talents appear to have been respect¬ 
able ; and the manner in which he managt^ his electorate before he be¬ 
came king of England, was highly creditable to his judgment. Toland 
says, in a pamphlet published about the year 1705, “ I need give no 
more particular proof of his frugality in laying out the public money* 
than that all the expenses of his court, as to eating, drinking, fire, 
candles, and the like, are duly paid every Saturday night; the ofiicers 
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of Lis army receive their pay every month, and all the civil list are 
cleared every half year." ’He was greatly annoyed, however, by the 
want of confidence in his economy disfday^ by his British subjects, la¬ 
menting to his private friends that he had left bis electorate to become 
a begging king; and adding, that he thought it very hard to be con¬ 
stancy oppos^ in his application for supplies, which it was his intention 
to employ for the benefit of the nation. 

The various treaties in which he engaged are so numerous and un¬ 
interesting, that it would be needlessly trespassing on the reader’s pa¬ 
tience to detail the whole of them. The chief objects of his foreign 
policy seem to have been the enlargement of his electoral dominions, 
and the counteraction of attempts threatened, or made, by continental 
powers in favour of the pretender. The struggles of political parties 
during this reign are amply detailed in our nieniuirs of the party-leaders 
of the period. 

Sames dTreUctiffe Stuart. 

BOHN A. O. KISS. —DICD A. n. 1700. 

• 

The purenls of this unfortunate prince were Jauu;s H., and Maria 
D’Este, sister to Francis, duke of Modena, who were united in l(i7;l 
'I'he bride was then only in her fiftecnlh year, b'y no means beautiful, 
and so poor, that the king of France paid her marriage-jiortion. For 
the first fourteen years of In r marriage she had no cliildren; but, on 
the 10th of .June, 1688, she was delivered of a son. The birtli of a 
prince of WaU>s excited an extraordinary ferment in the nation : the 
cadiolics gloried in the event, but the majority of the protc'Stants 
broadly insinuated that the pret(>ndetl heir-apparent was not the queen’s 
child. One party asserted that she had never been pregnant; a second 
insisted that she had miscarried; and a third allowed that she had born 
a son, but iMmtendod that the royal infant had died soon after its birth. 
TJie story of the supposititious birth of the son of Jam«‘s JI. appears, 
however, to have been utterly destitute of foundation. On the I5tii 
of October, tlie young prince was christened Janies Frederick Edward. 
On account of tlie gloomy aspect of affairs in this country, the queen 
withdrew with him to France eufly in the following month ; uud before 
tlie year closed, his father had ceased to be a reigning king. 

The exiled monarch died at St Oermains on the 16th of Septi>mber, 
1701. Just before bis dissolution took place, he conjured Uie young 
prince, in the most earnest manner, never to barter his salvation for a 
crown, or to let any worldly views wean him from his attachment to 
the holy catholic faith.” In pursuance of a pledge which Louis XIV. 
had given the expiring monarch, James Frederick was, immediately 
after his father’s demise, acknowledged king of Epglaud by the French 
court. The pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of Savoy, did him 
the same empty honour; but no stefis were taken to procure his nwtor- 
atiofl. In England acts of attajuder were passed against him, and also 
against bis motJier, wJio, however, succeeded in obtaining Jf5<>,(HK) as 
a composition tor the unpaid balance of lier dowry, by means of a suit 
in chancci v. 
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The acts of attoiuder were followed by the introduction of a bill ab¬ 
juring the pretender, and declaring William Jll. to be rightful king of 
these realms; against the passing of which, however, several meml^rs, 
in both houses, solemnly and vehemently protested. During the reign 
of Queen Anne, the Jacobite party in the country increased, as well 
in political influence as members, especially after the change of admin¬ 
istration and of principles in 1710. It is highly probable, that had 
Anne possessed the power of peremptorily nominating her successor, 
James Frederick would have ascended the throne on her demise. In 
1706 he sent over an agent, named Hooke, to confer with his adher¬ 
ents in England and Scotland, and they, in return,' despatched a Cap¬ 
tain Stratton as their representative to his little court at St Gennains. 
At this time, although his friends, the tories, ** were for keeping quiet 
during the queen’s life,” the Scotch Jacobites evinced a strong inclina¬ 
tion to rise in his behalf, and an insurrection' would probably have 
taken place, had not Stratton failed in obtaining any assurance of help 
from Louis, whose arms were then fully employed by the forces under 
Marlborough. In 1707 Jacobitism was openly professed in all the 
chief cities in Scotland, and the rejoicings in Edinburgh on James 
Frederick’s birth-day were as open sind general as though he had been 
seated on the throne. Jn 1708 the French king secretly fitted out an 
expedition against Scotland at Dunkirk. Madame dc Maintenon 
writes to the Princess Ursini, under date the 4th March, 1708; “ The 
king of England is to set out on the 9th, and to embark at Dunkirk 
for Scotland on the 10th. The king gives him 6000 men. The Scotch 
lads have written repeatedly that they will receive him. If God blesses 
this enterprise it will make a great decision, and perhaps peace. If you 
have any saints in Spain,*let them pray for its success.” Under date 
the 25th of iMarcli, she again writes, The expedition to Scotland in¬ 
terests all the world. Every one here was full of consternation at the 
delay, and is rejoiced at the king of England’s sailing.” The expedi¬ 
tion, however, as related in our introductory historical chafiter, was com¬ 
pelled to return to France without having landed a single soldier in 
Scotland. Shortly afterwards the chevalier joined the French army, 
in Flanders, and appeared in arms against those whose allegiance he 
claimed at the battle of Oudenarde. 

Humbled by defeat, Louis at length offered to acknowledge Queen 
Anne as rightful sovereign of these kuigdoms, and no longer to afford 
the chevalier an asylum in France. No pacifleation, however, was 
effected, and James Frederick still continued to reside at St Germains. 
In Scotland, he bad lost none of his adherents; and they continued to 
display their sentiments in his favour with an audacity which appears, 
at that time, to have been by no means remarkable. In 1711 the 
dutehess of Gordon sent a medallion portrait of him to the faculty of 
advocates at Edinburgh; and, on a discussion taking place as to the 
propriety of receiving it, the meeting decided by a lai^e majority,.— 
sixty-three against twelve,—^tbat the dutehess should be thanked, in the 
warmest terms, ** for having presented them with a medal of their so¬ 
vereign lord the king.” Soon after the peace of Utrecht, the French 
minister at the Hague declared that his sovereign would no longer 
countenance the chevalier, or any of his adherents; and when, on fhe 
death of Queen Anne, James Frederick posted to Versailles, ** he 
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wished,” says Madame de Maintenon, “ to set out, as soon as he had 
heard the accident, and our queen of England hod the courage to aS'^ 
sent to his plan.” Louis, however, not only refused to see him, but 
requested that he would immediately quit the French territories. I 
am surprised,” added he, “ at the chevalier’s return to my dominions, 
knowing, a^ he does, my engagements with the house of Hanover, and 
that 1 have already acknowledged George the First.” 

The chevaHer appears to have indulged a sanguine hope that he 
should have succeeded Queen Anne; but notwithstanding several meet» 
ings were held for the purpose of procuring a repeal of the act of set> 
tlcment, and of conferring on her majesty the right of appointing a 
successor,—and although he possessed a number of powerful friends in 
this country,—nothing decisive was effected on his behalf, and his cause 
was ruined as much by the dissensions of the tories as by the skilful 
and energetic measures of the elector of Hanover’s whig supporters. 
On the day before the arrival of George I. at Greenwich, a proclama¬ 
tion was issued, offering a rcw'ard of £100,000 for the apprehension of 
the pretender, on the event of his lauding in this country. Soon after¬ 
wards, James Frederick sent copies of a spirited declaration of his rights 
to most of the English nobility. These documents being dated at 
Plombieres, in the territories of the duke of Lorraine, the latter re¬ 
ceived a remonstrance from England for harbouring the personal enemy 
of the king. The duke replied with civility, but still permitted the 
chevalier to reside in Lorraine. 

The zeal of tlie Scutch Jacobites, on behalf of the exiled prince, w'as 
materially increased by their antipathy to the reigning monarch; and 
at lengtli, early in September, 1715, he was proclaimed king at Castle¬ 
town, and his standard set up by the carl of Mar. A large body of 
his adherents speedily assembled ; many parts of England, as well as a 
large portion of Scotland, were decidedly in his favour; he was openly 
proclaimed in Cornwall; and at Oxford he was so popular, that a 
collegian tlierc thus addressed one of his friends in London:—‘‘ We 
fear nothing, but drink King James’s health daily.” “ The Scots,” 
says Bolingbroke, who at that time w'as the chevalier’s secretary of 
state, had long pressed him to come amongst them, and had sent 
frequent messages to quicken his departure, some of which were de¬ 
livered in terms more zealous than respectful.” 

At length on the 22d of December, 1715, he arrived at Peterhead, 
in the north of Scotland, “ when,” says Bolingbroke, “ there remained 
no hope of a commotion in his favour among the English, and many of 
the Scots began to grow cool in his cause. No prospect of success 
could engage him in this expedition, but it was become necessary for' 
his reputation. The Scotch reproached him for his delay, and the 
French were, extremely eager to have him gone.” From Peterhead he 
proceeded apparently at his leisure with a few- adherents,. who, as well 
as himself, were disguised as naval officers, through Newburgh and Aber¬ 
deen to Fetteresso, where he was met by about thirty noblemen, in¬ 
cluding the earl of M^r, and a small party of horse. Having issued a 
declaration, he sent copies of it all over Scotland, and many of the 
constituted authorities thought proper to publish it in obedience to his 
orders. On the 2d of January he quilted Fetteresso, and oo tlie 5th 
made his entry into Dundee. He then issued several proclamations, by 
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one of which he appointed his coronation to take piace on the 23d of 
Januai^, and called a grand council, to whom he delivered the follow* 
iag speech:—1 am now, on your repeated invitation, come amongst 
you. No other ailment need be used of the great confidence 1 place 
in your loyalty and fidelity to me, which 1 entirely rely on. 1 bdieve 
you are cunvioced of my intentions to restore the ancient laws and lib¬ 
erties of this kingdom; if hot, 1 am still ready to confirm to you the 
assuranqe of doing all you can require therein. The great discourage¬ 
ments which presented were not sufficient to deter me from placing 
myself at the head of my faithful subjects, who were in arms for mo; 
and whatever may ensue, I shall leave them no reason for complaint, 
that 1 have not done the utmost they could expect from me. Let those 
who forget their duty, and are negligent of their own good, be answer¬ 
able for the worst that may happen. For me it will be no new thing 
if I am unfortunate. My whole life, even from my cradle, has shown 
a constant series of misfortunes; and I am prepared—if so it please 
God—^to suffer the threats of my enemies and yours. The preparations 
against us will, I hope, quicken your resolutions, and convince others, 
from whom 1 have promises, that it is now no time to dispute what they 
have to do. But if they are mindful of their own safety, it will be iny 
great comfort that 1 have done all that could be expected from me. I 
recommend to you what is necessary to be done in the present con¬ 
juncture, and, next to God, rely on your counsel and rcsolulion." 

This address produced a flash of enthusiasm in the council, which, 
however, reflection speedily extinguished; and before the meeting broke 
up it was determined the enterprise should be abandoned, as being ut¬ 
terly hopeless. But it was necessary, fur the chevalier’s safety, that 
the people should not become acquainted with the results of tiieir lead¬ 
ers’ deliberations, until the chevalier had effected a retreat. Prepara¬ 
tions for the defeaioe of Perth, against the approaching royal artny, 
were therefore made; some villages in the outskirts vrere even 'bumt, 
on the ostensible motive that a besieging force might occupy them to 
the imminent danger of the town; and expresses were sent out to hurry 
in all the expected reinforcements. It appears, that although without 
money, food, or arms, the chevalier wished to maintain Perth, or even 
to hazard a battle. “ The enemy,” says the earl of Mar, “ was more 
than eight thousand strong, and we had but two thousand five hundred 
that could be relied on ; we wer"*in the midst of a sev<‘re winter; were 
without fuel, and the town was utterly indefensible. We therefora re¬ 
tired to Montrose, where there is a good harbour. It was now i-eprc- 
sented to the chevalier, that as lie had no immediate hope of success, 
'be ow'ed it to his people to provide for his safety, by retiring beyond 
sea. It wi^i hard to bring him to think of this, though the enemy was 
in full laai'ch towards us, and our only cliance was to retreat among 
the mountains; besides, that while he was with us, the danger to aU 
parties was increased, owing to tlieir eagerness to seize his person. At 
length he consented, though with great unwillingness, and I dare say/ 
no consent he ever gave was so uneasy to him.” 

After having forwarded to the duke of Argyle, the king’s general, 
a consideratde sum for the relief of those whose property had been 
destroyed in the burnt villages near Perth, he directed that nearly all 
the ifiHiiiuder of his inoiiev -.Stould be distributed among his adheivots, 
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rwrviDg little or nothing for himself. Fearing some obstruction to 
his departure, he ordered his homes and guard to be draum up in front 
of the iiause whore he lodged, as though he intended to proceed on the 
inarch with his forces. He* then slipped out at the back door, and har> 
ing reached the water-side undiscovered, embarked with those whom 
he had selected as the companions of his flight, on board a small ves¬ 
sel, which bad been destined to carry a gentleman on an embassy to 
some foreign court. After a voyage of five days, although nine men- 
of-war were cruizing off the coast to prevent his escape, he arrived, on 
the 8th of February, in safety at Gravclinos. 

“ The chevalier,” says Boliugbroke, “ was not above six weeks in his 
expedition. On his ntum to St Germains, the French government 
liibhcd him to repair to his old asylum with the duke of Lorraine be¬ 
fore he had tune to refuse it. But nothing was meant by this but to 
get him out of France* immediately. I found him in no disposition to 
make such haste, for he had a mind to stay in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and wished to ha\<* a private meeting with the regent. Tliit. 
was refused; and the chevalier at length declared that he viould iii- 
sfautly set out for Lorraine. His trunks were packed, his cliaibc iras 
ordered to be ready at five that afternoon, and I sent nord to Paris 
that he was pone. At oiir interview he afleett'd much cordiality to¬ 
wards m(‘, and no Italian ever embraced the man he was going to stab 
with a greater show of nflection and confidence. Instead of taking 
jiost for Lorraine, he went to the little liou-.e hi the Bois de Boulogne, 
wIm re hi^ female miiiisteis reside'!; and there he continued lurking for 
several ejays, pleasing himself with the air of mystery and busmexs, 
while the only real business width he should hav(‘ had at that time lay 
neglected. Tlu I’hui-bday ibllowing, the duke of Ormond brought uio 
a scrap of jiaper in the ch(\uliei’s handwriting, and (iated on the 
Tut^iday, to make me believe it was written on the road, and sent back 
to hib J^race. The kingly laeoiiic style of the jiaiicr wa-., that he had 
no fuitlier occasion for my hcrvicps, aerompaiiied by an order to deliver 
up all the papeis in my otfiee to Ormond, all Avliieli might haAO been 
contained in a modc'rate sized letter-ease. Had 1 literally complied 
witli the order, the duke would have seen, from his private letters, how 
meanly the ehexalier thought of his capacity; but 1 returned these 
papers privately 

NotwillKstandirig the failure of his recent attempt in Scotland, the 
ehevdlur btill i>o>s(*ss(da great number of well wishers on both sides 
of the Tweed. Oxford was still nimiently disloyal, white roses, the 
avowed symptom of Jaeobitisiu being openly worn there on Jumcb 
Frederick’s birth-day. Having been compelled at the iuhtanee of George 
I. to retire from Avignon, w-hieh ho had for some time made liis place 
of residence, the chevaru'r crossed the Aliis, ainl reiiaired to Home, 
where he was received with great cordiality by the pope. In 1718-19, 
Cardinal Albitoui, prime minister of Spain, sent him a pressing invi¬ 
tation to visit the court of Madrid. 'Phe Cmibsartes of the English 
government wutchod him so closely, that in order to effect a secret 
retreat from Italy, he was eumpolled to have iccourse to stratagem. 
The Spanish court received him in a most gratifying manner, and a 
powerful armament W’as prepared at Cadiz for the invasion of England: 
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but the exp(>ditiuii was os decidedly unsuccessful as tliat u'hicli had been 
got up for him by the French king in 1708. 

Meanwhile a tn aty of marriage had been concluded with Clementina 
Maria, a daughter of Prince Sobieski, eldest son of John, king of Po* 
land. The princess, to the deep dishonour of all the parties conceraed 
in the transaction, w'as seized while passing through Tyrol in her jour¬ 
ney towards Rome, at the instigation, it is said, of the Rritish minister 
at Vienna. ' After having been kept a close prisoner for some time at 
Inspruck, early in May, 1719, she escaped in the disguise of a page to 
Bologna, where she vias married to James Frederick by proxy. So 
eager did she feci to behold her husband, who was still in Spain, that 
she was with difficulty prevented from proceeding at once to Madrid. 
The chevalier soon afterwards returned, and, in commemoration of her 
escape, caused a medal to be struak, bearing her portrait, and the legend, 
* Clementina, Queen of Great Britain, Frauet*, and Ireland,’ on one siile, 
and on tlic other a female figure in a triumphal car drawn by horses at 
full speed, with the words, ‘ Fortuuam causamquc sequor,' and under¬ 
neath, ‘ Deceptis eustodibus, 1719.’ The chevalier expected a vast for¬ 
tune with his wife, but he only rec<.i\ed a portion out of the Sobieski 
estate, which, on account of its previous cneunibranees, was of very little 
value. He had two oiiildrcn by the princess—Charles Edward, and 
Henry Benedict. 

In 1720, bis avowed friend, the king of Sweden, enteud into a so¬ 
lemn engagement with George I. to render the chevalu*r no assistance, 
and in the following year died Clement XI. whose favour and protietion 
he had for a long time enjoyed. The expiring pontiff warmly recom¬ 
mended the exiled prince to the good offices of his successor in the pa¬ 
pal chair. 

In 1722, the chevalier sent to this country a declaration of his rigliN, 
which was voted a scandalous libel by parliament, and ordi-red to b<> 
publicly burnt at the exchange. For several years afterwards “Jaiues 
Frederick and his personal adherents amused themselves by ibrmiiig vi¬ 
sionary sehemes for his restoration, but at length he became indolent, 
and apparently hopcie&s. He took no part in the romantic expedition 
of his son in 1745. “ By the aid of God," said the young pr< ti nder 

to his father, when preparing to depart for Scotland, 1 tru^t 1 shall 
soon be able to lay three crowns at your feet." “ Be careful, my dear 
boy,” r(‘plied the clievulier, “ for I %ould not los<* you for all the crow us 
in the world.” 

During the remainder of his long life he resided at Rom(>, under the 
protection of the pope, but neitlicr honoured nor beloved. lie lived to 
be pitied by the house, of Hanover, and almost forgotten by the chil¬ 
dren of those of his party who would willingly have died for his bene¬ 
fit. The following is an abridgment of Keyslcr’s notice of James Fre¬ 
derick, published in 1756. “ The figure made by the pretender is in 

every way mean and unbecoming. The pope has issued an order that 
all bis subjects .should style him king of England; but the Italianssnaku 
a jest of this, for they term him ‘ The local king, or king //ere,’ while the 
real possessor is styled * The king there,’ that is, in England. He has 
an annual income of 12,000 scudi, or crowns, from the pope, and though 
he may receive as much from his adherents in England, it is far front 
enabling him to keep up the slate of a sovereign prince. He is '-erj 
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fond of seeing his image struck in medals; and if kingdoms were to be 
obtained by tears-~wliich he shed plentifully at the miscarriage of his 
attempts in Scotland—^he would have found the meddlists work enough. 
Not to mention the former medals, the one at present in hand shows 
tliat hi*, life is not very thick set with great actions, for it relates to the 
birth of his eldest son, and represents the busts of the pretender and his 
lady, with this legend, ‘ Jacob. III. R. Clementina R.’ On the reverse is 
a lad}' with a child on her left arm, leaning on a pillar as the emblem 
of constancy, and with her right hand pointing to a globe on which is 
seen England, Scotland, and Ireland, the legend * Providentia obstetrix,’ 
and below, ‘ Carlo Princ. Vallice, nat. die ultima A. 1720.’ The pre¬ 
tender generally appears abroad with three coaches, and his household 
consists of about forty persons. He lately assumed some authority at 
the opera by calling ‘ Encore,* u hen a song that pleased him was per- 
fonned, but it was not until after a long pause that his order ^^as ol^y- 
cd. He never before affected the least power. At his coming into an 
a'*scrably no English protestant rises up, and even the Roman catholics 
pay him the compliment in a very superficial manner. His pusillani- 
mity, and the licentiousness of his amours, have lessened him in every 
body’s esteem. His lady is too pale and thin to be thought handsome; 
her frequent miscarriages have brought her verj' low, so that she sel¬ 
dom stir» abroad unless to visit a coinent. She allows her servants no 
gold or silver lace on their liveries, and this proceeds from what is call¬ 
ed lier piety; but it is partly owing to her ill health, and partly to tin* 
jealousy, ineonstaucy, and other ill qualities of her husband ; and one 
of these provocations affected her so much, that she withdrew into a 
convent, whilst the pretender, tube more at lilierty to pursue his amours, 
went to Bologna. But the pope disapproved of their separate house¬ 
holds, and to induce him to return to Rome and be reconciled to Ins 
lady, discontinued his pension. Yet the reconciliation was merei} for¬ 
mal; he pursuts his vices as much as ever, and she can never enteitain 
a cordial affection for him again. Mr S—, w ho affects to be an antiquary, 
narrowly watches the pretender and his adherents, being retained fiir 
that purpose by the British ministry. A few years since. Cardinal Al- 
beroni, to save the pretender’s charges, proposed that the palace Alla 
Langhara should be assigned for his residence. This house lies in the 
suburbs, and in a private place, and lias a large gai den w itii a pa*.sage 
to the city walls, so that the pretender’s friends might liaie visited him 
with more privacy, and he himself be abs( nt without its being known in 
Rome. This change was objected to on the ])art of England by Mr 
S- , and did not take place; but a new w ing was built to tin* ))ret(*n- 
der’s old mansion, be having lepresented it as too small for him.” 

For five* years before his death, James Frederick was too infiriu to 
leave his room. He lost his wife on the Ifith of January, 1765, and 
his own death took place on the 12th day of the same month in the fol¬ 
lowing year. His remains were interred w'kli extraordinary magnifi¬ 
cence. 

Some interesting obsenations occur with regard to the chevalier's 
character in Bolingbroke’s letter to Sir William Wyndham, from which 
the following are extracts. “ The chevalier’s education rciders him in¬ 
finitely less fit than his uncle, and, at least, as unfit as his father, to be 
king of England; add to this, that there is no rcsouice in his under- 

IV. o 
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btanding. He is a slave to the weakest prejudices ; the rod hangs like the 
sword of Damocles over his head, and he iiumbles before his mother and 
the priest.’'—“ His religion is not founded on the love of virtue and the 
detestation of vice; the spring of his whole conduct is fear—fear of the 
horns of the devil and of the flames of hell. He has all the superstition 
of a Capuchin, but none of the religion of a prince.”—“When the 
draiigltt of a declaration to be circulated in Great Britain—^that dated 
at Commerej'—was to be settled, hLs real eharaet< r was fully developed. 
He took exception against the passages in which the security of the 
piotestant church was promised. He said ho could not in conscience 
make such a promise, and asked warndy why the tories \i ere so anxious 
to have him if they expected those things from him which his religion 
did not allow'. 1 left the draughts with him that he might amend them, 
and, though 1 cannot absolutely protc it, I firmly believe that he sent 
them to the queen to be corrected by licr confessor. Queem Anne was 
called, in the original, ‘his sister, of blessed and gluiions memory;’ in 
that which he published, ‘ blessed’ was left out. When her death was 
mentioned, the original said, ‘ when it pleased Almighty God to take 
her to himself,’ this was erased, and the following words inserted, ‘when 
it pleased God to put a period to her life.’ He also refused to allow 
the term of ‘ blessed mfc,rtyr’ to be applied to Charles.” 

Horace Walpole thus spoke of James Frcderiek m 1752: “ The Che- 
\alier de St George is tall, meagre, and melancholy in his aspect: en¬ 
thusiasm and disappointment have stumped a solemnity on his ])erson, 
which rather creates pity than respect. He seems the phantom which 
good nature, divested of reflection, conjures up, wlu'ii we think on the 
misfortunes, without the demerits of Charles I. Without the particular 
features of any Stuart, the chevalier has the strong lines and fatality of 
air peculiar to them all. He never gave the world very fa\ourable im¬ 
pressions of him; in Scotland his behaviour was fur from lu'roic. At 
Home—where to be a good Roman catholic it is by no means nedessary 
to be very rdigious—they have little esteem for him : but it was his ill 
treatment of the Princess Sobieski, his wife, that originally disgusted the 
papal court. She, who to zeal for popery had united all its policy,— 
who was lively, insinuating, agreeable, and enterprising,—was fervently 
supported by that court w hen she could no longer endure the mortifica¬ 
tions that were offered to Iier by Hay and his wife, the titular countess 
of Inverness, to whom the che\aller had entirely resigned himself. Tlie 
pretender retired to Bologna, but was obliged to ‘,dciilice his favourites 
before he could re-establish himself at Rome. The most apparent merit 
of the chevalier’s court is the great n'gularity of his finances and the 
economy of his exchequer. His income, before the rebellion, was about 
£23,000 a year, arising chiefly from pensions from the pope and from 
Spain, from contributions from England, and some irregular donations 
from other courts; yet his payments were not only most exact, but he 
had saved a large sum of money, which was squandered on the unfor¬ 
tunate attempt in Scotland. Besides the loss of a crown, to which he 
thought he had a just title; besides a series of disappointments from his 
birth ; besides that mortifying rotation of friends to which his situation 
has constantly exposed him, he has, in the lattir part of his life, seen 
his own little court and his parental affections turn to pieces, and tor¬ 
tured by the seeds of faction, sown by that master-hand of sedi ion, the 
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famous Boliogbrokc, who insinuated into their councils a project for the 
chevalier’s resigning his pretensions to his eldest son as more likely to 
conciliate the affections of the English to his family. The fatiier and 
the ancient Jacobites never could be induced to relish this scheme; the 
boy and his adherents embraced it as eagerly as if the father had really 
had a crown to resign. Slender as their cabinet was, these parties 
divided it.” 

In opposition to Bolingbroke, the earl of Mar, a devoted adherent to 
the Stuarts, describes the chevalier as having possessed “ all the great 
and good qualities that are necessary for making a people every way 
happyand Lesley, a non-juring divine, wdiom the prince entertained 
in his household for the purpo«e of officiating to the }>rotestants in the 
family, declares that*lie was nitignanimous, tolennt, and devout; cour¬ 
teous, sensible, and diligent. 

Crombitll. 

BORN A. D. 16'2f). —DIFD A. 1). 171‘2. 

IliCHARD CuoMWLj L, (West soil of Oliver Cromwell, lord-protector 
of the eoinmoiiW(‘alth of England, Scotland, and Irtlaiid, was born at 
Huntingdon, October 4th, 1026. His early grammar education was 
completed at FeKted in Esstx, under the inspection of his grandtatlier, 
Sir James Bourchier, who resided at that place. In his twenty-first 
year he was admitted to the society of Lincoln’s-lnu, but his time was 
passed rather in the character of a country genthiiian than of a civilian- 
Upon the advancement of his father’s fortunes he obtained a inariiage 
with Doiothy, eldest daughter of Richard Major, Esq. ol Hursley m 
llarapshiri, with whom he received a considerable dowiy. He appears 
to hafe lived in retirement till his father was made protector, being 
manifestly disqualified for those stormy semes in which his father took 
so active a part, as well as disinclined to engage in them. Rural sports 
and country pleasures, with the peaceful enjoynienf« of domustie life, ap¬ 
pear to jiave been his chief occupations, while his father w as settling the 
affairs of the kingdom. Ho is reported to have inti'rceded for the lile 
of the eondcinn(‘d monarch. After peace and public order were 
restored, Richard allowed himself to be returned member of pailiameiit 
for Monmouth and Soutlminptou. In 1655 he was made fiist lord oi 
trade and navigation. His father was too wise and able a governor to 
have advanced him to this important station unless he had perceived in 
him some qualitus that eminently fitted him for the duties of his office, 
for never was the goveruinent of Great Britain more efficiently conduct¬ 
ed, boti> in its domestic and foreign departments, than during the pro¬ 
tectorate. 

In the parliament which was summoned in August, 1656, Richard 
Cromwell was returned member for the university of Cambridge and 
for the county of Hants. The year following Richard had a vciy 
narrow escape for his life. The parliament were admitted to tlu' 
banquetting'housc to pay their respects- to the jirotisctor A large num¬ 
ber were crowdii g the stair-case, when it gave way, and precipitated 
them into the ha 1 beneath. Richard had several ol hi- bones broken; 
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but being young and of a vigoroub constitution he speedily recovered. 
In July of the same year the chancellorship of the university of Cam- 
Inridge being vacant, by the resignation of the protector, Richard was 
elected to succeed him; and to manifest still farther the respect felt by 
the whede university for Cromwell, his son was created master of arts. 
The death of the protector followed the year after, when Richard was in 
the thirty-second year of his age. His father is said to have nominated 
him on his death-bed as his successor, but this is not quite certain. The 
council, however, sent to him upon the death of his father requesting 
him to accept the style and title of protector. For a short time every 
appearance was tavourable to the stability of his power. Some writers 
have insinuated Uiat he was a man of weak abilities. The greater pro¬ 
bability is, that such writers were men of strong prejudices; for those 
who have condemned the father for aiming at the supreme power are tlie 
very persons who reproach his son for resigning it. Richard does not 
appear to have manifested any deficiency of talent during the short time 
that he held the reins of government, but rather to have conducted him¬ 
self prudently and discreetly; but he was not a spirit to ride the storm, 
and foreseeing that a dominion which had been purchased at such an 
expense of blood, could not be maintained without a renewal of former 
scenes of strife and blobdshed, both w isely and benevolently preferred 
the abandonment of honour and power. It was a hard task foi Oliver 
himself to control the army, it was therefore not to i)C expected tiiat a 
civilian, and one of pacific habits, would ever attempt it, or would ever 
succeed in his attempt. The republicans were no doubt the first plot¬ 
ters against the new protector, and they, in their turn, soon found that 
all their schemes were countermined, and that instead of a protector 
they must submit to the restoration of the old dynast}. Rieiiurd was 
induced to dissolve his parliament, then call a new one, give tlie 
great seal, quit Whitehall, and finally to send in to the parliament his 
resignation. Upon this a schedule of his debts, principally incutVed fur 
his father’s funeral, w as made out, and it was promised they should be 
defiwyed, together with a handsome subcistence for liimsolfand family. 
The expediency of his abdication, to prevent anotlier bloody contention, 
is shown by the issue of affairs. Those very persons who had been the 
agents of accomplishing the abdication, could not finally attain tlicir 
more remote ends; for they involved the nation in an unconditional 
surrender to one of the most worthicsb creatures that ever sat upon a 
throne, and precipitated themselves into utter ruin and peipctual disper¬ 
sion. Chief-Justice Hale strenuously pressed for the requisite condi¬ 
tions, but was ovetborne; and so all things lapsed into even a worse 
state than they had been m before the civil war. Ricliard, however, 
deserved his country’s* thanks for the quiet abandonment of a power 
which he might have made a severe scourge to many. That he m anted 
not firmness and ability was evinced by his debating a whole night, al¬ 
most alone, against the whole council of officers. But he had otiicr 
qualities of mind and heart which prevented him from showing his firm¬ 
ness at the expense of another civil war. 

When Richard observed the temper of the restored monarch and 
his advisers, he very wisely withdrew to Paris, where he is said to have 
lived in disguise and unobserved. Upon a rumour of war between 
France and England, he (irudently n-moved to Genova, from whence, 
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when the alarm subsided, he returned into France, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of another short interval of residence at Geneva, continued there 
till the year 1680. By this time the unpopularity of the restored fanfil^^ 
made liim bold, and induced him to hope that he might enjoy safety in 
his native country. He therefore returned, and took up his residence 
twelve mites from Loudon, at Cheshunt in Heitfordshirc. He assumed 
the name of Richard Clark, Esq., and was unknown except to a few 
chosen friends. His last days were grievously imbittered by domestic 
afflictions, and by the undutifulness of two of his daughters. In 1705 
he lost his only son, Oliver, by death. This event entitled him to a life 
estate in the manor of Hursley, which being a part of his wife’s Jointure 
had descended to his son Oliver in his mother's right. Upon the death 
of his son the old gentleman sent his youngest daughter to take posses¬ 
sion of the estate. Having done this, she confederated with her other 
sisters to d(‘privc their father of his interest in it, by alleging that he was 
superannuated. Thus, regardless of the duties of filial affection, and 
even of the dictates of common humanity, they pr(q)oscd to allow their 
father no control over the estate, but merely a siuall annuity. This 
base purpose was rendered still more detestable by the exemplary con¬ 
duct he had always maintained towards his children. His conscious¬ 
ness of having always treated them with parentaf fondness was his sup¬ 
port in this heavy i^iction. He w as determined not to submit to such 
treatment from his children in bii> last days, w hen he might justly have 
expected from them far other conduct. Although he w'as now in hib 
eightieth year, he manifebted suilicient vigour and resolution of mind to 
resist the confederacy of his children, and in coiiseqiu‘nce instituted a 
suit at law against them. The trial terminated in his favour, and in the 
marked and public disgrace to which his daughters w ere reduced by the 
decision of the court. Richard Cromwell continued to enjoy good 
healUi jiiid his recovered estate six ycais after thib period. He died 
July 12th, 1712, at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, and is reported to have 
been able to gallop his horse for several miles together till within a 
short time of his death. HU reiiiuiiis were rimoved with mmh fumini 
pomp to the church of Hursley, where they wi'ie deposited in the th.m- 
ccl near those of his wifi*. 


BOBN A. D. 16G‘2. —DILO A. D. 1096. 

The subject of the present memoir was tiie second son of Sir John 
Berkelej', and Christian, daughter of Sir Andrew Piccard, and widow 
of Henry, Lord Kensington. Sir John had ever shown himself the 
constant and loyal adherent of Charles 1., and afterwards became tlie no 
less faitliful follower of the apparently luiiicd fortunes of his sou when 
ill exile. Charles II., in consideration of his many eminent services, 
raised him to the peerage with tlie title of Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
by letters patent, dated at Brussels on the 19tb of May, 1656. Charles, 
tlie eldest son, entered into the sea service, and fell a victim to the 
small-pox. On his decease the title devolved on the subject of the pre¬ 
sent memoir. After having iM'un ajipointcd a lii'utcnaiii in the navy on 
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the 14th of April, 1685, he was lapidly promoted from thence to b<‘ 
captain of the Charles frigate. lie proceeded immediately afterward<) 
up the Mediterranean, and on his return received two commissions for 
different ships successively, the Montague and the Edgar, and was ap- 
])uintcd to act as rear-admiral of the fleet under the orders of Lord 
Dartmouth. The honourable manner in which he filled the station last 
nK utioned raised him as high in the estimation of hib new sovereign as 
he had been in that of his former master. He uas made rear'admiral 
of the rid, and servtd in that capacity under Admiral Herbert, after¬ 
wards earl of Torringtoii. After his return to port he struck his flag, 
aud did not accept of any subsequent command till the year 1693, when, 
having in the interim been progressively promoted to the ranks of vice- 
admiral of the blue and of the red squadvoii'., in the month of July, 
1G93, on the decease of Sir John Ashby, his lordship w*is appointed to 
succeed him, and hoisted his flag accordingly on board the Victory, a 
f rst rate. 

Though the naval operations of (his smniner w’cre extremely unfortu¬ 
nate, no blame was ever attached to Lord iJcrkeley. Even on the sig¬ 
nal failure of the expedition sent out under his orders for tiie attack of 
Brest, the publie indignation was transferred from his lordshij) to those 
who had so iinpotently and unadvisedly contrived the expedition. He 
died on the 27th of Februaiy, 1696, being then only in his thirty-fouith 
year. At the time of his decease he was admiral of the fleet, colonel oi 
marines, groom of the stole to his rojal highness Pi nice George, and 
first gentleman of the bed-chamber. 

SSairon Copd. 

DILU A D. 1()96. , 

Henry Capel, second son of Aithur, first Lord Capel, and brother 
of Arthur, first earl of Essex, who was implicated with Sydney and 
Russell, and whose existence was so mysteriously terminated in the 
tower, was born in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. « 

On the accession of Charles II., the services which his family had 
performed in the cause of loyaity obtained for him the favour of the 
restored sovereign, lie was appointed a privy-councillor, and in 1679 
placed at the head of the admiralty. He pursued a moderate course 
in the house of commons at first, but ultimately became a vigorous 
champion of the popular cause, and seconded the motion of Loul 
Russell for the bill of exclusion. 

He supported the revolution, and was rew arded with a seat in the 
privy-council, and, in 1692, with the honours of the peerage under the 
title of Baron Capel of Tewksbury. In 1693, Lord Capel, Sir Cyril 
Wyche, and William Dun combe, were appointed lords-justices of Ire¬ 
land ; Capel’s whig principles, however, coalesced but ill with those of 
his two subordinates, and it was soon found necessary to recall the com¬ 
mission, and to appoint Lord Capel head of the govenimcnt in Ireland. 
In this character he ventured to convoke the parliament, and succeeded 
in executing the king’s insti uctions; he procured the confirmation of the 
act of settlement, and the annulling oi the bills of attaiiidi r passed in 
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the pretended parliament of Jainea. Ho had even the address to pro¬ 
cure a subsidy of £160,000. We have already, in our opening sketch, 
adverted to his disputes with his ambitious and intriguing chancellor, 
Sir Charles Porter. 

Lord Capel's administration was terminated by his death, on the 26th 
of May, 1696. Burnett and Oldmixon, though whigs, accuse Capel 
of unnecessary rigour and severity in his ariministration; and the tory 
historians, Ralph and Smollett, speak in still bitterer terms of him. 

(KJflrl of ^unlrfrlanli* 

BORN A. D 1040. -DIED A. D. 1702. 

Robert Spencer, second earl of Sunderland, was the only ‘.on of 
Henry, third Lord Spencer, who was advanceil to the earldom by 
Charles. I., and fell in the battle of Newbury. His mother was Dorothy, 
daughter of Sidney, earl of Leieester, better know n as the Sachari..Na of 
Waller. 

Flis early education w as carefully conducted; and before entering 
into public life, he enjoyed the advantage of set'eral years of foreign 
travel. On his nturn to England he was appointed ambassador-ex¬ 
traordinary to the court of Madrid in 1671, and, in the autumn of the 
following year, went to Paris in the same character. In 1673 he was 
one of tlie plenipotentiaries for the treaty of Cologne, and, on the 27th 
of May, 1(»74, was sworn of the privy-council. 

He lu'ld no specific appointment during the ut xt four years; but, in 
July, 167H, he was again sent ambassador-extraordinary to Louis XIV., 
and, it is supposed by some, was intrusted with the arrangement of those 
infamous pecuniary transactions into xvliieh Charl(‘s secretly entered at 
this tin*e with the Fn nch monarch. Wliatex er the natun* of his mis¬ 
sion was, he acipiitted himself in it to the satisfaction of his royal mas¬ 
ter, and, on his return, in the sueceeding year, was appointeil principal 
secretary of state in the room of Sir Joscjih Williamson. Rapin says 
that Suiirh‘rla’id gave Willianison £6,.023 to induce him to resign. He 
now coalesced with the duke of MoninoutU and the dutclu'ss of Ports¬ 
mouth, in their endeavours to oust Dauby, and place Essex at the 
head of the treasury, ’fliey suceeeiled iu their scheme, and also got 
Shaftesbury api»ointed president of the nexvly niodcdled privy-council. 

Essex, Halifax, Sunderland, Shaftesbury, and Temple, now formed 
the king’s especial cabinet; but the bill ofcxelusiou dissolved this junto. 
Sundtrland \oted for it not only against his master’s mind, but hi, 
expre.S9 eominand,” and the king indignantly dismissed him from his 
secretaryship. He contrived, however, to get restored to his post m 
January, 1(522; and, notwithstanding his fbnner vote, and tlie n'peatctl 
efforts which he was known to have made to thwart the Wishes of the 
duke of York, and prejudice his interests geuendly with the nation, 
yet, on the accession of the now king, he w a.s not only rt tainod in of¬ 
fice, but rose high in favour at the very moment that his fall ami dis¬ 
grace were considered inevitable. In aceoniplishing his ambitious views, 
•the earl had in fact sacrificed his conseieiiee by a formal abjuration of 
the Protestant faith, under eireumstonees which left uliiiO't no doubt as 
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to the unworthiness of his motives. It has been alleged tliat Sunder¬ 
land was pensioned both by the prince of Orange and the king of 
France, in 1686, and that the fact was well-known to Janies himself. 
There is not sufficient evidence to support this allegation, for the pas- . 
sage on which it is founded in * Maepherson’s State Papers,’ will be found 
on examination to be not an extract from James’s private journal, as it 
has been represented, but a statement made by the anonymous com¬ 
piler of James’s life on his own authority. Neither is the alleged trans¬ 
action with Monmouth any better supported. In the same papers there 
is an account of Ralph Sheldon informing James in the presence of 
Sunderland himself, that he (Sheldon) was directed by Monmouth to 
acquaint the king that Lord Sunderland had promised “ to meet him," 
in order to join the insurrection. The anecdote, besides being ex¬ 
tremely unprobable in iUelf) rests only on the testimony of the anuny- 
inous writer already referred to, and is unsupported by any referciico 
to the king’s own memoirs. 

In February 1685, Spencer succeeded Halifax in office of president 
of the council, while he still retained that of secretary of state, liis 
negotiations with the party of the pnnee of Orange at last became e\ i- 
dent to the whole court, and the catholic party clamoured loudly for his 
dismissal. Yet, on the arrival of William, Sunderland Hed to the con¬ 
tinent, and he was specially excepted fium the acts of indenuiity and 
free pardon, which the new sovereign promulgated in 1690 and lfi92. 

It IS not ca<y, therefore, to account for the marvellous facility with 
which the earl at last replaced himself in the administration of tins 
country. Burnet declares that “ he gained an atcendaiit over William, 
and had more credit with him than any Englishman e\ (>r had." He 
W'as not, indeed, brought forward in any specidc office in th(> state, but 
he was virtually the prime minister, fur the king gave liinisdf u]) to his 
advice, until he found that the nation would no longer bear the uppioaeh 
of such a man to the royal tar. He reluctantly yielded to the clainuni 
raised against his favourite by all parties, and allowed tlie earl to retire 
into privacy, at his seat in Northamptoiidiirc, wheic lie died in Sep¬ 
tember, 1703. 

*' Lord Sunderland,” says Burnet, “ w'as a man of a clear and a 
ready apprehension, and a quick decision in business. He had too 
niueli heat," he adds, ** both of imagination and passion, and was apt 
to speak very freely both of persons and things. His own notions were 
alu'ays good, but he was a man of gri'at expense*, and, in order to tiie* 
supporting of himself, he went into the prevailing counsels at court; 
and he changed sides often, with little regard tither to religion or tu 
the interests of his country." 


BOKN A. I). 1650. —Dim A. n 1702 

This eccentric but gallant naval officer was descended fiom a good 
family in the county of Salop, fbat had sacrificed its property to its 
leiyalty during the civil wars. He was born about the year 1650, at. 
Cutton-hill, near Shrewsbury. His father, Colonel John Benbow, dy- 
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ing when his son was yet a boy, and leaving no property for the youth’s 
support, the lad was apprenticed, by some humane friends, to a mer> 
‘chant-captain. He conducted himself so well that, before he had com¬ 
pleted his thirtieth year, he became master and partly owner of a trig 
little merchant-vessel called the Benbow frigate. While thus occupied, 
a singular anecdote is related of him, which at once displays, in the 
most forcible colours, his gallantry and his very whimsical turn of mind. 
He was attacked in his passage to Cadiz by a Sallee rover, against whom 
he defended himself with despt rate valour, though his crew was very 
inferior in numbers to his opponents. At last the Moors boarded him, 
but they were quickly beaten out of his ship again, with the loss ol 
thirteen men, whose heads Captain Benbow ordered to be cut off, and 
thrown into a tub of pork pickle! On arriving at Cadiz, Benbow went 
on shore and ordered a negro servant to follow him, with the Moors’ 
heads in a sack. He had scarcely landed before the officers of the 
revenue inquired what he had in his sack. The captain answered, 

Salt provisions for my own use.” “ That may be,” answered the 
officers; but we must insist upon seeing them.” Benbow replied 
that he V as no stranger there, and pretended to be much offended that 
he was suspected. The officers told him that the magistrates were sit¬ 
ting not far off, and that if they were satisfied '3'ith his word, his ser¬ 
vant might carry the provisions whither he pleased, but that, as for them- 
fa( Ivos, it was not in tlieir power to act otherwise than they.did. The 
captain at la'll consented to go before the magistrates; they marched 
to the custom-house, Mr Benbow in the front, his men in the centre, 
and the ofhcois in the rear. The magistrates, when he came before 
thtm, treated Ca]^)tain Benbow with great civility, told him they were 
soiry to luaLe a point of such a tride; but that, since he refused to 
show the contents of his sack to their cdficers, the nature of their em¬ 
ployment obliged them to demand a sight of them; and that, as they 
doubted not they were salt provisions, the act of showing them could 
be of 110 consequence one way or the other. “ I told you,” says the 
captain steinly, “ they were salt provisions for my own use. Caasar, 
throw them down on tiie table; and, gentlemen, if you like them, they 
are at your seivicc I” The Spaniards were exceedingly struck at the 
sight of the Moors’ heads, and no less astonished at fbe account of Uie 
captain’s adventure, who, with so small a force, had been able to defeat 
such a number of barbarians. 

The ikine of Benbow’s valour and exploits at last readied the ears of 
the English government, who at once issued a captain’s commission to 
him, and appointed him to the command of the York, of sixty guns. 
This was in 1(189: next year the earl of Torrington made him master 
of his own flag-ship, the Sovereign. Perhaps Bnnbow shared for a 
time in the disgrace of his superior, for we find no subsequent luentiou 
made of him till 1693, when he was appointed to the Norwich, and sent 
out with a squadron to bombard St Maloes. His services on this, and 
several other similar occasions, gave much satisfaction to the govio'n- 
ment, aud were rewarded by his elevation to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the bine. 

When ministers suspected that the court of France was meditating a 
blow at our colonies m the West Indies, Benbow was' despatched with 
an armament for their protection. He ft Killed his mission admirably, 

IV. B 
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and os a second time despatciied on the same errand. King William, 
on this last occasion, thinking it hard that a man who had so very re¬ 
cently returned from such a disagrecahle service should be again sent 
out, wished some other officer appointed; but none could be found, in 
whom the ministry had sufficient confidence, willing (o undertake a ser¬ 
vice in which tliere was so little probability of acquiring either honour 
or advantage. Perceiving this, the king is said to have wittily ex¬ 
claimed :Well then, as I find I must spare our beaux, 1 will send 
Benbow I” From the moment he received official information of the 
rupture between Great Britain and France, he redoubled his activity; 
and having got his ships in the best condition for set vice his circum¬ 
stances would permit, put to sea from Port-Royal on the 11th of July, 
having with him eight ships of the line, a fire-ahip, a bomb-ketch, and 
a sloop. His intention was to form a junction with rear-admiral Whet¬ 
stone, whom he detached a few days before; but having received ad¬ 
vice on the 14th that Du Casse was expected at Loogane, in Hispani¬ 
ola, lie directed his course thither; and though not fortunate enough to 
meet with Du Casse there, his disappointment found some palliative in 
the destruction of a Frencli ship, carrying fifiy guns. Having thus 
effected all the mischief he was capable of doing the enemy in this 
quarter, he again put fo sea on the 2d of August in puisuit of Du Casse. 
On the 19th of the same month he fell in with ten sail to the westward 
of St Martha, which he very soon discovered to be Fienth. Tiuir 
force consisted of four ships of from sevi-nty to sixty-six guns eacli, a 
large Dutch built tlCigatc mounting nearly forty guns, a transport witli 
troops, and four small vessels. Benbow immediately made the signal 
for his squadron to form, he himself being, as is customary, in the cen¬ 
tre ; but the dilatoriness of many of the captains prevented the line 
from being properly arranged till the day was too fur advanced fur him 
to expect any material advantage ere night would put an ciid^to the 
encounter. lie resolved, however, to make the attempt; but the ab¬ 
solute flight of Captain Kirby, who commanded the Defiance, of sixty- 
four guns, and the inisbehavioui of Captain Constable in the Windsor, 
of sixty, contributed to render the short action much less decisive than 
it might have proved. Indeed the whole weight of the engagement lay 
upon the Breda, the vice-adinirars ship, and, in all probability, he 
would have fallen a sacrifice to his own gallantry, had he not been most 
ably supported by Captain Walton, in the Ruby, of forty-eight guns. 
Benbow, in the hope of reclaiming his recreant officers, made an alter¬ 
ation in his line of battle, and led the van himself on both tacks in the 
Breda. In this expectation, however, he was unfortunately disappoint¬ 
ed, for at break of day, on the morning of the 20th, he found himself 
close to the enemy, without a single ship near him except the Ruby; 
the remainder of the squadron were three, four, and five miles astern. 
But though the admiral appeared to be so deserted, the enemy seemed 
irresolute, and afraid of making use of that advantage which fortune 
had thrown in their way. Although the Breda was within gun-shot of 
them, they suffered her to remain unmolested, and a breeze springing 
up altout three o’clock, crowded all the sail they could to avoid any 
further encounter. The admiral and Captain Walton attacked wi^ 
their chase-guns; but night came on, and the French ships continued 
thoir retreat, without having sufibred any material damage* On the 
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21st the engagement was renewed at break of day; for the admiral, 
with his gallant second, had succeeded in keeping clohe antagonists 
daring the whole of the night. The Breda had the good fortune to 
drive one of the largest of the enemy's ships out of the line; but the 
Ruby being small, and ill adapted to contend against such powerful 
ships as Du Casse had with him, the vice-admiral was obliged to send 
his own boats to tow her out of reach. No other ship of the British 
squadrow came up during the whole of this day's encounter, and the 
contest consequently remained undecided, the enemy using every effort 
to escape, while Benbow was equally active on his part to prevent their 
flight. On the 2’^d, the Greenwich, of fifty-four guns, commanded by 
Captain Wade, was near three leagues astern, although the signal for tlie 
line of battle had never been struck, from the hour it « as first hoisted 
on the 19th ; the rest of the squadron, how'ever—the Iluby excepted, 
w Inch was in a very wretched and disabled state—were pretty well up 
with the Breda; but the whole of the day passed on without its being 
possible for the admiral to effect any thing decisive. Apjiearanccs, on 
the morning of the 23d, were still more inauspicious; the enemy w ere 
six or seven miles a-head, and the English squadron very much scatter¬ 
ed, several of the ships being four or five mile%ast(‘rn; but the exer¬ 
tions of the admiral w'ore such, that in spite of every impediment, he 
nearly closed with the French by ten o’clock, and after exchanging 
several shots wdth two ships, captured the Anne galley, an Engli<>h 
vessel, which Du Cassc had taken on his pas&agu to the Wi .st Indies. 
The Ruby being found too much disabled to be eajiublc of rendering 
any further assistance, was ordered to Port- Royal. '1 lie eiiouing night 
put an end to the contest, which, though it terminated unfortunately, 
ended most gloriously for the reputation of Benbow. “ On the 24tli,” 
say*, tbc Journal of the ciicomitcr, at two in the morning we came 
up witlpn hail of the storimiost; it being very little wind, the adiniinl 
fired a broadside, with double and roufid below, and round and car¬ 
tridge aloft, which she returned. At three o’clock the admiral’s right 
leg was shattered to pieces by a chain-shot, and he was carried down; 
but presently ordered his cradle on the quarter-deck, and continued the 
fight till day, when appeared the ruins of a ship of about seventy guns; 
her mainyard down, and shot to pieces; her fore-topsail shot away; her 
mizeiimast shot by the board; all her rigging goue, and her sides bored 
through and through with our double-headed shot. The Falmouth as¬ 
sisted ill this matter very much, and no other ship. Soon after day 
the admiral saw the other ships of the enemy coming towards him with 
a strong gale of wind easterly; at the same time the Windsor, Penden- 
iiis and Greenwich, ahead of the enemy, ran to leeward of the disabled 
ship, fired their broadsides, passed her, and stood to the southward; 
then the Defiance followed them, jiassed also to leeward of the disabled 
ihip, and fir»d part of her broadside. The disaliled ship did not fire 
above twenty guns at the Defiance, before she put her helm a-weath(>r, 
and ran away right before the wind; lowered both her topsails, and ran 
to leeward of the Falmouth, which was tlien a gunshot to leeward of 
the admiral, knotting her rigging, without any regard Jto tlie signal lor 
battle. The enemy seeing our other twe ships stand to the southward, 
expected they would have tacked and stood with them. They brought 
io with their heads to the northward; but seeing those tliree sliijis did 
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toot tack} bore down upon the admiral, and ran between the disabled 
ship and him, firing all their guns, in w'hieh they shot away his main 
topsail yard, and shattered his rigging much. None of the other ships 
being near Um, nor taking any notice of the battle signal, the captain 
of the Breda hereupon fired two guns at those ships ahead, in order to 
put them in mind of their duty. The French, seeing this great dis¬ 
order, brought to and lay by Uieir own disabled ship, remanned, and 
took her in tow. The Breda’s rigging being much shattered,* she lay 
by till ten o’clock; and being then refitted, the admiral ordered the 
captain to pursue the enemy, who was then about three miles distant, 
and to leeward, having the disabled ship in tow, btcciing N.K., the 
wind at S.S.W. The admiral, in the mean time, made ail the sad 
after them be could; and the battle-signal was always out. But tin* 
tnemy, taking encouragement from the behaviour of some of our cap¬ 
tains, the admiral ordered Captain Fogg to send to the captaius to keep 
their line, and to behave themselves like men, which he did. Upon 
this, Captain Kirby came on board the admiral, and pressed him vt y 
earnestly to desist from any further cngagimcnt, which made the ad¬ 
miral desirous to know the opinion of the other captains. Acconhiigly 
he ordered Captain Fogg to make a signal for all the other captains to 
come on board, which they did, and most oi them concuired \i itli Cu])- 
tain Kirby in his opinion; whereupon, the admiral perceiving thiy had 
no mind to fight, and being not able to prevail with them to come to 
any other resolution, though all they said was erroneous, he thought it 
not fit to venture any further. At this time the admiral wa^ abreast of 
the enemy, and had a fair oppoitunity of fighting them; the masts and 
yards in good condition, and few men killed, except those on boai d the 
Breda.” Du Cassc himself is said to have most grievously eumh iiiiud 
that cowardice and misconduct which saved him from desti iiction ; .iiid 
he is even reported to have written Benbow a letter with his own hand, 
couched in the following terms:—*• Sir I I had little hopes on A^onday 
last but to have supped in your cabin, but it pleased God to oidor it 
otherwise; 1 am thankful for it. As for those cowardly captains who 

deserted you, hang them up, for by-they deserve it.—Yours, 

“ Du Ca&sl.” 

Benbow finding it impossible to cfiect any tiling decisive against 
the enemy, till the ships under his orders were commanded by other offi¬ 
cers, returned to Jamaica, where it was found necessary to amputate liis 
shattered limb, for the purpose of preventing nioitification. A fever 
ensued, which, though his robust constitution held out for a long tunc, 
at length put a period to his life on the 4th of November, 1702. 

Jtotnnel 

BOEN A. D. 1632. —DIED A. D. 1703. 

Samuel Pepys was descended from a younger braudi of an old Nor- 
folkshire family of that name, which had settled at Cottenham in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire early in the sixteenth century. Younger sons are prover¬ 
bially richer in blood than money, and we must not therefore be sur¬ 
prised to find that this bi inch of the family had iallen somewhat away 
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from Uie dignity of the parent stem. In point of fact* Pepys’ fatlicr 
was a tailor. Samuel* the subject of this memoir, was his eldest sur¬ 
viving son, and was bom on the 23d of F(>bruary* JG32. He was edu¬ 
cated in the metropolis at St Paul’s school* from whence he moved in 
1651 to Trinity, and subsequently to Magdalene college, Cambridge. 
Having, we prcbume, completed his education, his next step was to take 
unto himself a wife; and, with less prudence than he usually displayed, 
he selected a girl of fifteen, well-descended, and very beautiful, but pen¬ 
nyless as himself. Years after, w'hen he had risen to almost affluent 
circumstances, we fiud that one morning he “ Lay long in bed, talking 
with pleasure with my poor wife, how she used to make coal fires and 
wash my foul clothes with her own hand for me, poor wretch.” For¬ 
tunately for Pepys, lie had an influential cousin. Sir Edwaicl Montague, 
afterwards earl of Sandwich, who gave him shelter and some sort of 
employment in liis’own house, and to whose patronage Pepys owed his 
prosperity. He accompanied Sir Edward in his expedition to the 
Sound in 1658, and on his return was promoted to an oflice in the ex¬ 
chequer connected with the payment of the army. 

Up to this period Pepys had probably entertained opinions not vf>ry 
favourable to the restoration. This may easily be gathered from hints 
in his diary. On the 15th of July, 1665, he ‘•Met with Sir James 
Punch. ‘ This is the time for you,' said Bunch, ‘ that were for Oliver 
heretofore; you are full of employment, and we poor cavaliers bit still 
and can get nothing,’ which was a pretty reproach, I thought, but an- 
bW'ered nothing to if, for fear of making it worse.”* But the time had 
now come when such sentiments would be an efl'ectual bar to any rise 
in life, and Pepys was too prudent and pliable a man to let his coii- 
bclcnee mar his fortune. It was in 1660 that he began his diary, and it 
is extremely interesting to peruse the little notices which he has set down 
of passing events —many of them indeed mere straws, but indicative of 
the* quarter to which the wind was now veering. lu one place wc arc 
told that Barebonos’ windows were horribly broken last night; then 
again, that the butchers at the maypole in the Strand rang a peal with 
their knives when they were going to sacrifiei* their rump,—that the 
king’s arms were set up here and there, and the mercers were prn ateiy 
making a statue of the king,—that a great bouflre is made in the ex¬ 
change, and people call out * God bless King diaries the Second!’ and 
Anally comes the great fulfilmeut of all these signs, when amidst an in¬ 
finite crowd of people and horsemen, and with bhouting and joy beyond 
all imagination, tfie king arrives. Pepys was on board the vessel which 
conveyed the king to this country, and his narrative of the voyage is 
very amusing. 

As soon as things were brought into some state of order, Pepys was 
made clerk of the acts of the navy, and in this post he acquitted himself 
with great credit. The business-talents and the diligence wliicli he dis¬ 
played, rapidly recommended him to jthe,favour of the duke of York, 

' A ratluir ludicrous passage to the same effect oretiis in his diary of November 1st, 
1660. ^ Here.dined with us two or three more country gentlemen, nniong Uic rest Mr 
Clirirtmai, my oU sohool-felluw, with whom I had much talk. Ue did lemember thdt 
1 was a great Roundhead when I was a boy, and 1 was much .ifTaid Uul lie would haio 
remembered the words that 1 said the duy the king was beheaded, (thxt wero 1 to pi each 
upon him, tny text would be, * The memoi y of tlie wirked shall loi,’’) but 1 founclaAci- 
waids that he did go away from school buloic Uiattinic.” 
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with whom, as head of tlic navy, Pcpys had frequent opportunities of 
intercourse. He seems, indeed, to have exerted himself with the most 
laudable industry. Through his exertions new regulations were intro> 
duced into the management of the navy and dockyards, the rapacity of 
the contractors was checked, and care was taken that the state suffered 
from none but royal peculation. Though the comparison of Pepys to 
Agricola be ridiculous, he did at least resemble him in one point,~ 
** diligentissima couquisitione fecit, ne cujus alterius sacriiegium respub* 
lica, quam Neronis, senssisi't." During the time when London was sc 
awfully ravaged by the plague, Pepys was the only officer in the navy 
department who ventured to remain in London, and of this memorable 
visitation, as well as of the great fire, he has left us some very curious 
particulars. In 1668, he, along with the other peraons connected with 
the admiralty, was charged in the house of commons vrith having been 
guilty of such gross neglect in his department as Imd led to De Kiiyt(‘r's 
success in his expedition against Chatham. The duty of conducting the de¬ 
fence devolved on Pepys, and, in consequence, he makes a speech of three 
hours and a half in length at the bar of the house, and udth so much elo¬ 
quence, that he and his colleagues are unanimously acquitted. Wchavc 
in his diary a most amusing scene of anxiety beiurc, and gratified vanity 
aller the deliver}' of liis great oration. Altogether, the passage is so 
good, that wc must extract some portion of it; premibing, however, that 
ill all probability Pepys’ friends had previously entertanu'd no great 
opinion of his rhetorical powers, and on finding that he played his part 
better than was expected, took occasion, from his evident self-grutula- 
tion, to launch out into a strain of extravagant ooinpliracnt. Beiure 
making the speech he seems to have been very nervous. 

“ And to comfort myself,” says he, “ did go to the Dog and di ink 
half a pint of mulled sack, aud in the hall did drink a dram of brandy 
at Mrs Hewlett’s; and with the wanuth of this did find myself in better 
order as to courage, truly.” 

The following day his honours shower down on him in a perfect tor¬ 
rent. “ 6th. Up betimes, and with Sir D. Gauden to Sir W. Coven¬ 
try’s chamber, u here the first word he said to me vas, ‘ Good morrow, 
Mr Ptpys, that must be speaker of the parliament-house,’ and did ]>ro- 
test I had got honour for ever in parliament. He said that his brother, 
that sat by him, admires me; and another gentleman said that 1 could 
not get less than £1000 a year it 1 would put on a gown and plead at 
the chancery bar. But, w'hat pleases me most, he tells me that the so¬ 
licitor-general did protest that he thought 1 s])oke the best of any man 
in England. My Lord Berkeley did cry me up for what they had 
ht'ard of it; and others, parliameiit-mcu there about the king, did say 
that they never heard such a speech in their lives delivered in that man¬ 
ner. From thence I went to Westminstcr-hall, where I met with Mr 
George Montague, who came to me, and kissed me, and told me that 
lio had often heretofore kissed my hands, but now he would kiss my lips, 
protesting that 1 was another Cicero, aud said all the world said the 
same of me. Mr Godolphin; Mr Sands, who swore he would go 
twenty miles at any time to hear tlic like again, and that he nevei' saw* 
so many sit four hours together to hear any man in his life as there did 
to hear me. Mr Chiehly, Sir John Duncumbe, and every body do say 
tliiit the kingdom will ling ot iny abilities, and that 1 hav.e done myself 
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right tor my whole life; and so Captain Coke and otheis ot my hiciids 
say that no man had ever such an opi)ortunity of making his abilities 
known. And, that 1 may cite all at once, Mr Lieutenant of the Tower 
did tell me, that Mr Vaughan did protest to him, and that he in his 
hearing said so to the duke of Albemarle, and afterwards to Sir William 
Coventry, that he had sat twenty-six years in parliament and never heard 
sueh a speech there before; for which the Lord God make me thank¬ 
ful I and that I may make use of it, not to pride and vain-glory, but 
that, now 1 have this esteem, I may do nothing to lessen it.” 

Pepys certainly took some pains to fulfil his prayer, for although he 
afterwards held a scat in parliament for a number of years, he contented 
himself with the laurels he had already won, and never ran the risk of 
tarnishing their lustre by another display. In 1669, he was obliged, by 
a weakness of his eyes, to discontinue his diary. He now made a tour 
through France and Holland, shortly alter returning from whieli, his 
wife, to whom he seems to have been steadily attached, died. Through 
the interest of the duke of York, he stood, about this time, candidate 
fur Aldborough, but the intciest of the popular party was stronger than 
had been anticipaU'd, and he was defeated. In 1673 he was chosen 
member fur Castle-Rising, but here again he wag unfortunate, for the 
house of commons was so zealously protestant, that they turned him out 
on a groundless charge of popery. Had they said that he was a care¬ 
less Gallio, who loved his own interest better than any religion, the ac¬ 
cusation would have W'orri a greater semblance of truth. When the , 
duke of York, in consequence of the passing of the test act, retired from 
the inanagimeiiL of the admiialty, Pepys was taken into the immediate 
set VIOL of the king, and advanced to the post of secretary for the affairs 
of the navy. This advance nient was followed by an awkward charge of 
his hdv mg bet n Concerned in communicating intelligence to the Frencli, 
with wlipiu we were then at war, and he was in consequence committed 
to the Towel; but we may presume him innocent, as he was discharged 
foi want of ividencc after a short impiisonment. In 168U, on a change 
bting made m the constitution of the admiralty, he was dismissed from 
olliee, though not in accordance with the king’s wislus; and his conti- 
•iiuance out of place was not of long duration, as in a few years aftci- 
wards he was sent on the Tangiers expedition, and appointed to his fur- 
inor post of seentary. T his office he'filled till ttic revolution. When 
tliat great event took place, it was not to be expected that much eousi- 
Heration should be shown for one who had been so tried and intimate a 
friend of the exiled nionaieh. It is a singular proof of the estimation in 
which James htld him, tliat whin news was biought of the landing of 
the deliverer, the king—who was then sitting to Sir Godfrey Kneller for 
a picture intended as a present to his faithful secretary—^with the utmost 
mitg froid commanded the artist to proceed, “ that his good fiieud might 
not be disappointed.” Not coiitdit with depriving him of all his offices, 
the revolution party, for whose feais it must be allowed circumstances 
gave some warrant, committed him to tlie Gatehouse prison on suspicion 
of disaffection, but he was speedily released on pleading ill health, and 
it does not appear that the charge was ever afterwards noticed. Though 
he had retired into the shades of private life, he was still looked upon, and 
frequently consulted, as an oracle in the management of the navy. His 
retirement was spent in a more dignified aiannt'r than the pursuits and 
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rventB of bia previous lifc would have led us to anticipate. In corres¬ 
pondence with literary men of the day^ in association with learned 
friends, and in the collection of a fine library, he found sufficient to oc¬ 
cupy his time. He had been president of the Royal societ}' in 1684, 
and after that time had been ,in the habit of having a conversazione 
every Saturday evening at his own fesidence, to which be attracted 
some of the most learned members of that body. Evelyn appears to 
have been a pretty constant attendant, as indeed he was one of the most 
intimate friends our ex-secretary had, and expressed great regret when 
Pepys was obliged by ill-health to discontinue them. In the year 1700 
he was persuaded to remove from town for the benefit of country air, 
and accordingly went to reside at Clapham in the house of an attached 
friend and former dependant, who paid to him all possible attention. 
He had laboured for some years under attacks of the stone, for which 
in his early days be hatl undergone an operatfon. Of course it was in 
vain to hope that a drive on Clapham-comiuon would remove this ter¬ 
rible disoidor. After lingering for three years he expiied on the 26th 
of May, 1703. The property which he left belnnd him was much 
smaller than was anticipated, much of his estate having been dissipated 
by his hospitality, his^mania for rare books, and the careful education 
he had bestowed on his nephews. His books and manuscripts he bc- 
queatlied to Magdalene-college, of which he had been a member. They 
are well known to literary men under the title of the Pepysian eolU'e- 
,tion. 

Pepys is one of those Instances occasionally to be met uith, of mtn 
destitute of extraordinary merit, but pushol forward by eircum&tanei s 
to a prominence which others of much higher desert strive vainly to 
obtain. This distinction lie owes to his diary, but we are rtot sure that 
it is a distinction which many will envy. His diary'begins in 1660, 
and spreads over a period of nine or teu years. He'eommencod it oii- 
ginally for the purpose of having a record of his most pij' ate thoughts 
and feelings, and to make himself perfectly secure that the contents 
should be known to no eyes but his own, he wrote it in a peculiar ci¬ 
pher. Of course we have his genuine and candid feelings, and his 
equally impartial notices of passing events, for no man could be such a 
fool as^to tell lies to himsdf. Unfortunately in some respects for the 
author’s memory, the secret of th»**eypher was discovered, and a trans¬ 
lation of the diary was given to the world some years ago. The records 
which he kept of his life and actions were so exceedingly minute, that 
the editor was compelled to omit many passages as too trivial, or other¬ 
wise unfit to meet the public eye. Enough, however, remains to make 
it one of the most entertaining books of gossip in the world; and, in¬ 
deed, we question whether any language can furnish its equal. No man 
writing for the public will write with perfect honesty. He may reveal 
enough of himself, as Rousseau did, to show that he is a scoundrel, but 
he never will knowingly consent to make himself ridiculous. The sel¬ 
fish feelings,—the interest we take in insignificant matters,-—the incon¬ 
gruity of our emotions frequently with those which custom or propriety 
dictate^—^the IHtle pieces of self-flattery which we whisper to bur oun 
ears,—are ^ngs which we cannot reveal, even to a friend, and much 
less therefore to a mocking public. Boswell has approached more nearly 
to our author iti this respect than any bther writef with whom «e are 
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acquainted, but he follows at a long interval. To the student of char¬ 
acter it presents an ample field of observation. Pepys united with a 
very fair proportion of private honour and integrity, the most complete 
apathy as to any thing like public spirit or public principle. Diligent 
in business—by no means, so far as we can see, given to peculation— 
exact in performing the duties of bis office—anxious that all in his de¬ 
partment should be executed skilfully and honestly—he seems to have 
dreamed of no other public virtue; and while the duke was pleased, or 
Sir William Coventry satisfied, he was well content. It is idle to talk, 
as one or two have dune, of his possessing high principle. 

The information obtained from his diary is more amusing than instruc¬ 
tive, and more curious than useful. Nearly all that he mentions relat¬ 
ing to public affairs was already known, and his evidence is therefore 
principally valuable as affording frcsli testimony, and that the testimony 
of an eye-witness, to the truth of our histories. There are, too, some 
interesting notices not readily to be met with <‘lsewhere ; such, for in¬ 
stance, as the following narrative of the death of the young, high-mind- 
I'd, all-accomplished. Sir Henry Vane. 

“ 14th. About 11 o’clock, having a room got ready for us, we all 
went out to the Tower-hill; and there, ovet against the scaffold, made on 
purpose this day, saw Sir Heniy Vane brought. • A very great press of 
people. He made a long speech, many times interrupted by the sherifie 
and others there; and they would have taktm his papei* out of his hand, 
but he would not let it go. But they caused all the books of those that 
writ after him to be given the shtritfe, and the trumpets were brought 
under th<‘ scaffold that he might not be heard. Then he prayed, and 
so fitted himself and leceived the blow; but the scaffold was so crowded 
that wc could not see it done. He had a blister, or issue, upon his 
neck, whi<lffhc desired them not to hurt. He changed not his colour 
or speech to tlx last, but died, justifying himself and the cause he had 
stood far; and spoke veiy eoiifidenlly of his being presently at the right 
hand of Christ; and in all things appeand the most resolved man that 
I'ver died in that manner.” 

Besides tliis, there are a number of passages scattered up and dow u 
the work, which introduce to us in one way or another almost all tlx 
distinguished men of tlic time; and wc gain a more intimate, or, so to 
speak, personal knowledge of the great lord-chancellor, Clarendon, when 
he is led down stairs, “having the gout,” and talks with Mr Popys 
“ most friendly, vet cunningly/’ for an hour, than from the most elabor¬ 
ate dissertation on his character. The king, he tells us, spoke worse 
than any man he ever heard in his life. In another part, wc find the 
king drinking the duke of York’s health on his knees, “and then all the 
company; and having done it all fell a crying for joy, being all maudlin 
and kissing one another; the king the duke of York, and the duke of 
York the king, and in such a maudlin pickle as never people were: and 
so passed the day.” Yet these wore the times of right divine and pas¬ 
sive obedience! 

The following passage is valuable as the evidence of a contemporary, 
and may help to put to silence the ignorance of the foolish men who 
annually rejoice over tlie happy restoration in church and state. “ It 
is strange how every body do now-a-days reflect upon Oliver and com¬ 
mend him, what brave things he did, and made all the neighbour princes 

IV. V 
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fear lam; wliile here is a prliioo, come in Avitli all the love and prayers 
and good liking of his people, who have given greater signs of loyalty 
and willingness to serve him with their obtates than ever was done by 
any people, hath lost all so soon, that it is a miracle what a man could 
devise to lose so much in so little time 1” 

The most valuable part of Pepys’ diary is that which gives us an in¬ 
sight into the manners and habits, both of action and feeling, which pre¬ 
vailed at the time. A most interesting paper might be written by 
drawing together and illustrating the most striking of these notices, but 
our limits are already touched upon, and we must hasten to a conclu¬ 
sion. Whatever be the mo«.t \aiuabie part of the diarj', the most amus¬ 
ing is unquestionably that which relates to himself individually. Indeed 
W(> know of nothing more ludieroiis than much of what he records. It 
IS like obtaining a bird’s-eye view of some lively friend who is solilo¬ 
quizing, nr dancing, or rlietorizing, in the innermost recesses of his 
study, with all the treedom of fancied solitude. TIk* nahete of the fol¬ 
lowing is admirable. “ Sir William Potty tells me that Mr Barlow is 
d( aii, for whieb (God knows my heart) I could be as soriy as is po®- 
siMe for one to be for a stranger by whose death he gets £100 a year.” 

Wc arc made the confidants of his innermost feelings and most trivial 
aLtions. No new drw s is put on, or party of phasure formed, without 
btirig faithfiilly recorded. In his dresses he especially luxuriates, owing, 
the review'crs maliciously hint, to his being the son ot a tailor. He was 
e\ idently a groat sIght-seer and news-monger. No exhibition of “ fo¬ 
reign w ond( rs” is to be seen, or new play jiroduced, w iihout his pre¬ 
sence ; and ev( n when he deems it unbecoming his dignity, as an offi¬ 
cial man, to be seen at the theatre, be goes disguised. lie se’cms to 
ha\e been \ery fond of seeing the court-beauties, and inde*ed he is some¬ 
times placed lU situations which could not be aituge the r plffsing to Mrs 
Pe pys. In one place he se>cs “ the finest smocks anel lim‘n petticoats 
e)f my Lady Castle‘maine>’H,” which it did him good to look at.* Theie* 
iir«> some aujusing entries, fioiii wiiich it may be gathered tliat lie slily 
iiidulged a passion for a ceitain Mrs Mercer, a waiting nieid, and occa¬ 
sional companion of Mrs Pt}ijh, and it is curious to observe lieiwbe ab¬ 
stains fitim aeknuwle>dging. even to himself, this amourette', wliih'the* 
fact of its existence breaks out in sr\eral places. Wo do not know how 
we can better eeMicludo our ske'tch than by giving tiie reader the follow¬ 
ing specimen of the candour with which he is treated. 

“We supped at home and very merry. And then about nine o’clock 
at Mrs Mercer’s gate, wheie the fire and boys e'xpected us, and her sou 
had provided abundance eif serpents and rockets: and there mighty 
merry (my Lady Pen, anel Peg, going thither with us, and Nan 
Wngbt) till about twelve at night, flinging our fire-works and burning 
one another and the people over the way. And at last our businesses 
being most spent, we in to Mrs Mercer’s, and there mighty merry, 
smutting one another with candle grease and soot, till most of us were 
like devils. And that being done, then we broke up and to my bouse; 
and there I made them drink, and up stairs wc went, and then fell into 
dancing, (W. Batelier dancing well) and dressii^ him and I and one 
Mr Bannister (who with my wife came over also with us) like women; 
and Mercer put on a suit of Tom’s like a boy, and mighty mirth we had 
—and Mercrr danced a jig ; and Nan Wnght, and my wife, and Peggy 
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Pen, put on periurig*,. Thus we spout till three or four in the morning 
—mighty merry.” 

We tear that we have occupied a larger space by this’memoir than 
might fairly be awarded to Pepys’ merits, but his diary is such a singu* 
lar production, and it is so rare in the list of politiciaus to find any 
thing amusing, that we hope to be excused. It is but fair to add, that 
appended to his diary are to be found many letters from Pepys to iiis 
friends, or vice versa, »hieh exhibit him in a much more respectable 
and dignified light than any in w'hich we have reprcscnUd him. 

of Warnnston* 

BORN A. ». — nil'D \ D. KlOD 

Neither the exact time of the birth of this noblemdii, nor yet any 
account of his infant ;^eais, nnniin on tecord: the first mention made 
of him being, “ that during the life of his father, he was knight of the 
shire for the county of Chtster, in several parliaments, in the reign of 
King Charles II.” In the house of coiniuons he constantly showed 
himself a firm opposer of arbitrary power, aud^ steady fiiend to the 
rights of the people. He exerted him‘'€‘lf in support of the bill of ex¬ 
clusion; and uj the speech which he made on that occasion, he endea¬ 
voured to prove—to use his own words—that “ the next of kin has not 
so absolute an inherint right to the etown, but that he may, for the 
good of the nation, be set aside;” as all government was instituted for 
the beru'lit of the people, and not for the jinvato interest of any pai- 
ticular family or individual. 

He was* very solicitous to have procured an act for the punishing 
those who wx're known to have received bribes from the court, in the 
parliament which was styled the Pension Parliament, in the reign of 
King C'harles II, In the sjicech which he made on this subji ct in the 
sub‘?iquent parliament, he said, Hifach of trust is accounted the most 
inlainous thing in the world, and this these men have been guilty oi to 
the highest degree, llobbc'iy and stealing our law jiunishes with death, 
and what deserve tJiey who beggar and take away all that the nation 
has, under the pittencc of disposing of the people’s money for the hon¬ 
our and good of the king and kingdom,” He proposed that a bill 
should be brought in, by which these hireling scnutois should be iiii- 
dered incapable of serving in parliament for tlie future, or of i njoying 
any oflie«>, civil or military; and that they should be obliged, as tar tis 
they were able, to reluud all the money which they hail received for 
secret scrvicts to the crown; or, in other words, tor betra;ving their 
constituents. “ Our law,” said he, “ will uot allow a thief to keep 
what he has gotten by stealth, but, of course, orders restitution; and 
shall these proud robbers of the nation not restore their ill-gotten goods.” 
His defence of the bill of exclusion, and ojiposition to the measures of 
the court in other instances, rendered him so obnoxious to the duke of 
York, that by his influence he was committed prisoner to the Tower. 
On Thursday the 14th of January, 1685, he was brought to his trial 
in Wcstniinster-hall, before the lord-chancellor Jeffciies, who was his 
personal enemy, and who was con^titutid lord-high-stowaid on that 
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occasion He was not tric«l by the whole house of peers, though the 
parliament was then actually existing by prerogative; but by a select 
number of seventy seven peers, summoned by the lord*high-steward 
for that purpose. He protested against tliis irregularity; but his ob- 
lections being ovi'rruled, the trial proceeded. However, he made so 
full and clear a defence, that the peers, appointed to try him, unani- 
inoubly acquitted him. 

After this Lord Dclamer lived in a retired manner m the country, 
much honoured and beloved, till measures were concerted for bringing 
about the Revolution, in which he very heartily concurred. On the 
prince of Orange's landing in England, his lordship, in a few days, 
raised a great force in Cheshire and Lancashire, and therewith marched 
to join that prince. On the prince’s irrival at Windsor, in his approach 
towards London, Lord Delamer, together with the marquess of Halifax 
and the carl of Shrewsbury, were siut with a message to King Janus, 
to remove from Whitehall. Lord Delaincr, though no flattcier of the 
king in his prosperity, was too gi-nerous to insult him in his distress, 
and treated the fallen monarch with great nspcct. Wal])ole says, 
‘‘ that Lord Dilamer, who was thrice im))risoned for liis noble love of 
liberty, ami who nairowly escaped the fiiiy of James and ,T(fieii(s, Inrd 
to be commissioned by the jinnee of Oiaiige to oidii that king to le- 
inuve from Whitihall,—a message winch he diliieidl with a gduioiH 
decency.” 

Out of the forcts which were laisid l\\ Loid Dilamii to join the 
Jinnee of Orange, a rcginunt of horse was aftcrwaids foinuil, the com- 
iiiand of which was for fonic tinir committed to him as (oloml; and 
tills regiment served m In land during tin warm that kingdom. On 
the 14th of February, 16b9, Lord Ddaimr was swoin a privy-eoun- 
<>illor; and, on the 9th of Apiil following, he was made ehaneillor aud 
under-tieasuroi of the e\ehequor. On the 12tli of the same month he 
was also made loid-lieutcnaut of the county and city of ChcstcT.* 'I his 
last olfice, togetlurwith that of piny-eouueilloi, he tnjoyed for life; 
but as. to the otheis, he continued m them for aliout one jear only. 
Mr Walpole says., “ He was dismissed by King William, to gratify the 
loiies.” However, it was not thought aiUisable to dis,plaee a noble¬ 
man who had contributed so much towards the Revolution in a diso¬ 
bliging matmer; and, therefore, ho was, by lettirs-jiatent, bt.iiing dale, 
Westminster, 17th of Ajnil, 1G90^ cieated rail of Waiiington, in tin 
county of Laueastir. Ills lordship was thus rharaeti used in a jux m, 
writte'ii ill the reign of King William:— 

“ A br.ue asnerter of his country's limits 
A nolilc, hut ungovernnhlp file,— 

Such IS tho horo’g,—ilul his hi oast insiure 
Fit to assist to pull a tyrant down, 

Uut not to please a piince tliat mounts tho (htone 

TmjMtiunt ol oppression, still ho stood 

His luiintiy's mound a^.nnst th’ invading flood. 

He died m London on the 2d of .January, 1G93, in the fori j-second 
yeai of his age, and was interred m the family vault of Bowden-ehureh, 
111 iln> county of CMicstei. lie was a nobleman illustriously distin¬ 
guished fur his iniblie spiiit and his noble aidom in defence of the hb- 
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crti<*£> of Lip country, lie considered patriotibin essential to the ehar- 
aetor of a \irtuous man. In his ‘ Advice to his Children,’ he says, 
“ There never yet was any good man who had not an ardent zeal for 
}iit> country.” In his private life he appears to have been a man of 
piety, worth, honour, and humanity. His works, which were publisiu d 
in one volume, 8vo, in 1694, contain his ‘ Advice to his Children,’ an 
* Essay on Government,^ several of his speeches in jiarliament; litteen 
small Political Tracts or Essays; and ‘ The Case of Wilhaiii, earl of 
Devonshire.’ He al'so wrote ‘ Observations on tlf^ Case* of Lord Rus¬ 
sell,’ for whom he had a great friendship, and who, on the morning of 
his execution, s(*nt him a very kind message, exjiressive of his regard 
for him. 


of SDorsrt 

Bonv ir,;J7.— nirn a. D, 1705. 

Charles Sacrville, sixth earl of Dorset and Middlc.sex. one o< 
the most accomplished libertines of the most licfiitious age of English 
history, was the direct descemlant of Quici Elizabeth’s Loul IJuck- 
hur'tt, and the inheritor of his ancestor’s puetieal genius.* lie was jni- 
vately educated, and, after making the grand tour, retiuued to Eng¬ 
land a little before the Restoration. In the first ]iarliainint substijueiit 
to that event, he uas chostn representative for East (irimstcad m Su— 
sc\, and m uh' a coMsiderablc figure in the house as a speaker. Charles 
II. offered him employment umh r the goyi'rnment, but he was too 
mueh set ujion the gratiKeation of hi' jileasures to engage seriously in 
any thing like business. 'I'he assoeiate of Villiers, Rochester, S^dlcy, 
ami other jirofligaie nuui of fasliion, he (ntered into much of their ]>ro- 
Higacy# Wood has preserved an anecdotc^Hieiently illustratlviMiftlic 
debauched habits of the j'oung nol>dity afm the Restoration. He in¬ 
forms us that Sackville, Sir Charles Sedley, and Sir Thoma.s Ogle, ha\- 
ing, on om* occasion, got themselves supremely drunk in a tavtrii near 
Covent-gardi n, went into a balcony, and euninn need haranguing tiie 
populace, and playing a numix r of mountebank tricks. Not satisfiid 
with the applause and notoriety thus obtained fiom tin rabble, Sedliy 
at last strijiped himself naked, and in this .style stood forth, and lugm 
to harangue the assembled eroutl in such profane language, that cm u 
tlie indignation of the mob was rou>ed, and an attack w'as made upon 
the house in which the three libertines had established themselves. Tor 
this misdemeanor they were indicted, and Sedley was fined £500, He 
eni[»loycd Killigrcw and sonic other friends to procure a remission of 
his fine, and they succeeded so far as to obtain from ‘ the merry dkui- 
areli’ liberty to divide it among themselves, which they did, exacting 
the fine fiom Sedley to the utmost farthing. 

In 1665, on the breaking out of the first Dutch war, Sackville awoke 
to something like the cou'^ciousness of a manlier spirit tlian he had 
hitherto exhibited. He placed himself a.s a voluntet r under his royal 
highness, and conducted himself well iii the action of tin* 3d of .June. 
It was on tlie evening prt ceding this engagement that he eomjioscd th« 
Will’known '■ong,—‘ To all you Ladii s now at Land * Soon ufier, he 
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was made a gentleman of the bed-chuinber, and sent on several unim¬ 
portant embassies to France. 

Upon the death of his uncle Cranfif'ld, carl of Middlesex, in 1674, 
the estates d<’voIved upon him, and two years afterwards he succeeded 
by creation to the title. He also succeeded to his father in 1677. In 
1684 he was constituted lord-lieutenant of Sussex. He early engaged 
for the prince of Orange, and accompanied the Princess Anne on her 
flight from her fathers court. On the succession of the prince and 
princess of Orange to the throne, Dorset was sworn of the privy-coun¬ 
cil, and made lord-chamherlaiii of the household. He had the honour 
of being four times appointed regent of the kingdom dui ing liis majes¬ 
ty's absence. In 1698 he letired somtwhat from public life; he sp(‘iit 
the remainder of liis years in comparative obscurity. He died at Bath 
HI January 1705-6. Horace Walpole has passed this high eulogium 
ujioii Dorset, that “ he had as iiiucii wit as In*! first master Chailes II., 
or Ills conteiTj])oraries, Buckingham and Rochester, without the king’s 
VIant of ti'eliiig, tlit duke'a want of principle, or the carl’s want of 
thought.” Piior, Drydin, Coiigievt, Addison, and Pope, write in tli 
piaises of this nobleman. Pope'h hius coiiimcnciiig— 

“ Dorset, tho grat o of (emrts, llio muse’-, prule, 
are wcll-knovfn, and siilficiently complimentary. 

BURN A., 1> KlilO-Dim A D 1707 

This brave man was desetndod from parents so extremely poor, that 
they were incapable of making any better provision tor Jiim in life than 
that of binding him to a s|||emaker. His genius, lU-brookmg such .in 
oceupation, and displaying itself even in the most eaily jieriods of In-, 
life, he was recomnunded by Sir Christopher Mings, who hatl casually 
noticed his conduct, to Sir John Narborough, who rec«*i\ed him, ami 
appointed him one of his cabin boys, when no more than nine yiars 
old. It IS itlated of him that, while yet a boy, he undertook to swim 
through the lino of th(‘ enemy’s fire, in one of the piratical ports on 
the coast of Barbary, and c-onvey some despatches to a distant ship, 
whiedi it would have been extremely inconvenient tor the commaiider- 
iii-chii f to have transmitted by any other less concealed means. These 
and some other actions impressed so high an opinion of him on the mind 
of his patron, that almost ere he had reached manhood, he was intrusted 
by Sir John with missions of great importance and delieae*y. He was 
sent more tlian once to the dey of Tripoli to make remonstraiiees 
against the piratical conduct of his corsairs: his arguments proved in¬ 
sufficient to bend the haughty mind of the barbarian, but the observa¬ 
tions made by him, when atteiniiting to perfonn the objects of his mis¬ 
sion, w ere such as enabled him to form a plan for the demolition dl 
the enemy's squadron, notwithstanding it lay at anchor under the very 
guns of the town. Having communicated his project to the admiral, 
Sir John, w ithoiit hi sitation, appointed the young hero to superintend 
and coiuluet the eveeution ef ins own plan. The moil romi)Uto sue- 
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coss crowned the attempt, and Shovell was rewarded for Ids skill and 
gallantry with the command of the Sapphire frigate. 

From the month of March, 1675, the period when the occurrence 
just mentioned took place, to the year 1686, he remained constantly 
employed in the Mediterranean. The catalogue of his successes against 
the states of Barbary would be tedious in the recital. On his return 
to England, James II., in the midst of that ferment which preceded 
the revolution, entertained so high an opinion of Shovell’s honour, as 
to appoint him captain of the Dover, although his political principles 
were known to be inimical to the wishes of the tottering sovereign. 

Among the first naval appointments of the new reign was that of 
Mr Shovell to be captain of the Edgar, on board which ship he led 
the van of Admiral Herberts’ squadron, at the battle in Bantry-bay, 
uhere he distinguished himself so rt'markably, tiiat King William con¬ 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood, at the same time when the 
carl of Torrington was raised to the peerage. At the time the French 
Hoct made its sudden and unexjiccted appearance in the British channel, 
in the year 1600, Sir Cloud(>sley commanded a light detached squa¬ 
dron, owing to which eireumstanee he was prevented from sharing in 
the unmerited obloquy so generally east on the many bia\e men who 
commanded under the earl of Torrington. He •remained in constant 
employ; and having been in the interim promoted to be rear-admnal 
of the ri'd, boro a distinguished share in the defeat of the Count de 
Tourville. 

In 1694 Sir Cloudeslcy, who had been advanced to the rank of vice- 
admiral of the red, was appointed second in eommand under Lord 
Berkeley, of the fleet sent into Cameict bay; and when the latter struck 
his flag fpr a time, wdiich he did on the return of the armament to 
England, Sir Cloudesley succeeded him in his command, and, by the 
express order of King William, proceeded against Dunkirk. His ein- 
ployraeht ceased for a time, with his having commanded the esemt 
which attended King William to Holland, immediately previous to the 
])iacc of llyswiik. Sir Cloudeslcy assumed the command of a strong 
fleet si'iit into the channel, as he afterwards did during the tw'O suc¬ 
ceeding years; a cautionary show of resistance, which, in all proba¬ 
bility, tended to render the actual display of it uiiuecessary till after 
the accession of Queen Anne. 

In 1703 he commanded the fleet of Britain stationed in I he Medi¬ 
terranean ; and, in the ensuing j oar, commanded the van of the com¬ 
bined fleet in the battle of Malaga. In the ensuing year he was en¬ 
gaged in co-operating witli the duke of Savoy at the siege of Toulon, 
the failure of which was certainly by no moans ascribablo to any want 
of exertion on the part of the fleet. On his it turn homewards, his 
vessel, the Association, togcthi r w ith two other ships of w ar, one car¬ 
rying seventy, the other fifty guns, was unfortunately cast away on 
the rocks of Scilly, on the evening of the 22d of October, 1707. Sir 
Cloudesley’s body, which was taken up on the Scilly islands, was con¬ 
veyed to England, and buried, with great funeral pomp, in Wcstmin- 
ster-abbey, at the public cxjiense. 

A particular circumstance attending his death has been preserved in 
the famity of the carl of Romney, and is too interesting to be omitted: 
“ The admiral was not drowned; but, after having reaehwl the shore 
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in safety, was, according to llic confchsion of an ancient vtoman, by la r 
treacherously and inhumanly murdered. This atrocious act she, many 
years afterwards, whim on her deathbed, revealed to the minister of 
the [)arii,h xvho attended her, declaring she could not die in peace till 
sh<‘ had made this confc<«siou. She acknowledged having been led to 
commit this horrid deed for the sake of plunder; and that she then 
had ill her po«<<<essioii, among other things, an emerald ring, which she 
had been afraid to sell lest it should h'uil to a discovery. This ring, 
which was then delivered to the minister, was by him given to James, 
<‘arl of Berkeley—in possession of whose family it noxv remains—at his 
particular request. Sir Cloudesley Shovtll and himsdf having lived on 
terms of the most intimate ftiindshiji. 'I’lie manner of his death, as 
well as the discovery of the ring, is related diUerently by Campbell and 
others; blit from the channel through which the coramunication was 
mad(, we have eiiiy r(>asuii to conclude that this account is undoubt 
idly most aullieiitic.” 

BtUNA. D. IG50. —HILDA. D. 1708. 

Silt Glohoe Rooke, son to Sir William Rooke, the descendant of a 
xeiy ancient Kentish family, after scniiig for iioaily twenty years m 
the royal navy as lieutenant and captain of divers ships of war, was, 
at the epoch of the revolution, captain of the Deptford. 

The first enterprise in which we find him engaged, was the relief of 
Londonderry, at that time closely besieged, and severely pressed by the 
catholic army and the French allies of James. The eageinc?s and the 
ability which he displayed on this occasion interested tlie earl of Toi- 
1 ingtou so much in his favour, that he was, as it is said, in consequeiiei' 
of the express reeommciidatioii of that noble lord, advanced to the rank 
of rear-admiral of the red. In this station he served under his unfortu¬ 
nate ])atron and friend at the battle of Beaehy-head. In the month of 
May, 1693, a very few days only previous to the memorable encounter 
oti Cape la Hogue, he was specially chosen by his colleagues to trails- * 
mit to the admiralty board a loyal address from the flag-officers and 
captains of the fleet, professing, in the warmest terms, their attachment 
to their majesties and their government. He was on this occasion pro¬ 
moted to be vice-admiral of the bine, and bore a very conspicuous part 
ill the great engagement with tin* French fleet. 

In the ensuing spring be received the honour of knighthood, and 
was promoted to be vice-admiral of the white squadron. Almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards he was ordered to the Straits, for the purpose of 
convoying thither a very numerous fleet of merchant-ships, amounting 
to no less than four hundred sail. The force put under his command 
consisted of twenty-one ships of two decks, English and Dutch, two 
frigates, and five smaller vessels. The grand fleet, under the orders of 
the joint admirals, Shovell, Delawal, and Killegrew, for the better pro¬ 
tection of so valuable a stake, saw Sir George in safety, so far as the 
distance of fifty leagues to the south-west of Ushant. Such, however, 
was the address of the enemv, the correctness of their information, and 
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the total want of it on the part of Bntaiiit that the armaments of Br«'i<l 
and Toulon had fornied a junction in Lagos bay, where they oontimiul 
qui(‘t, in expectation of the ir prize, without any of the commanders in 
the combined squadrons being in the slightest degree aware of tlie cir¬ 
cumstance, or of the danger that awaited them. The misfortune, thoir^Ii 
great, was alleviated, in a eonsidtrable degree, by the ability and ac¬ 
tivity of Sir George; more than three-fourths of the fleet were pre 
served, and, of the ships sent for its protection, three only, and tho-e 
belonging to the Dutch, who behaved with the most conspicuous gal 
feutry on the occasion, fell into the hands of the Count dc Tourville. 

In 1698 Sir George was chosen representative for the town of Ports¬ 
mouth, and he soon afterwards had an opportunity of di-playing lus 
abilities as a statesman as well as a naval commander. A formidable 
confederacy had been entered into between tlic northern pow( rs of Rus¬ 
sia, Denmark, and Poland, the avowed object of wliich was tlie <1 ■- 
htruetiou of the young king of Sweden. Britain could not calmly look 
on and permit so dreatlful an invasion of the rights of natioii‘>; and Sir 
tieorge was accordingly sent into the Sound with a fleet, httidout witli 
the intention of acting in coiijiinction with the Dutch, not only for the 
purpose of fiemiig Sweden fioni the terrors of anniiiilation, but com* 
polling her eonfedcTated foes to agree to an c;guitable peace. 1 he 
moderation and the finnne-s of the Biitish admiral on this occasion, 
reflected the highest honour on his judgment as an ollicor, and his in¬ 
tegrity as a man. WJiile, on the one hand, he deelareil liim-i 11 to llie 
Danes and their allies fully determined to crush their injinious pi op et, 
on the other he most peremptorily resisttd evtry solieitiilioii made to 
him by the youtlitul sovereign of Swiih’ii to eoiitinue the w.ir even lor 
an instant longer than was absolutely neressaij for the acquisition of a 
fair and honourable pi .ice. IIis answer to tlie king himself is too nimn- 
orable for us to omit:—“ I was,” said Sii George in reply to hiin,^ 

“ sent hither to serve your majesty, but nut tfi nun the kingdom of 
Denmark.” The treaty of Travcndahl was accordingly eoncluded m 
despite of evoiy remonstrance the impetuous Charh’s could make, and 
every objection which his heated imagination could jnopose. 

On the prospect of a war vvitii France in 1701, Sir Georg(> was 
• again invested with the chief command; but that power considiiiig 
the hour of hostility not yet arrived, peace remained unbroken till 
after the accession of Queen Anne. Among tlic very first acts of her 
majesty’s reign, is to be reckoned the appointment of Sir Giorge to 
be vice-admiral of England, and commandcr-in-chicf of tin* Biitish 
fleet. The first enterprise resolved on by government was the attack 
of Cadiz; and the failure of it, though not in the slightest degree im¬ 
putable to Sir George, w'as most uncaudidly attempted to b(‘ attributed 
to him by some of the virulent party-writers of the time, and by Bur¬ 
net in particular. Fortune, however, seemed ready to afford him some 
recompense for his recent disappointment; for he had scarcely left Ca¬ 
diz on his return home, when he received intelligence that a most val¬ 
uable fleet of Spanish galleons had pul into Vigo, together with their 
escort, commanded by that well-known oflicor, Moris. Chateau Renaud. 
Sir George instantly resolved on attempting the capture of the fleet, and' 
succeeded beyond his mo-t sanguine expi'ctatious. The trtasure and 
articles of merchandise taken and destroyed on this occaiioii amounted 

IV. <• 
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1u between four and fi\o inillioiib sterling; while (he injury sustained 
in resspect to ships of war, had never been exceeded, except in the in¬ 
stances of the destruction of the Armada, and the battle off Cape La 
Ilogue. Twenty ^hips and vessels of war, fifteen of which were of 
two decks, together with Uiiiteen galleons, were included in the de¬ 
struction and capture made and effected on this occasion. 

The year 17()4 formed a very distinguished epoch in the life of Sir 
George. In tlie month of January the very honourable trust of con¬ 
veying King Charles III. to Spain nos confided to him. By his firm¬ 
ness added to the greatest comiilaceucy of manners, he got over a va¬ 
riety of delicate and absurd punctilios on this occasion, particularly 
one where the honour of the British flag was concerned, with the high¬ 
est credit to himself, and the maintenance of his country’s dignity. In 
respect to more active service, the capture of Gibraltar still stands with 
undiminished lustre, one of the brightest gi ms that over ornamented 
British valour or British conduct, as well in respect to the execution us 
to the plan of the c nterprise. 

He lb said, when on his deathbed, to have made the following im- 
picssive answer to some persons present at the execution of his will, 
and who could not refrain fioin nialmg some remarks on tlie narrow¬ 
ness of Ills circumstances. “ What 1 leave,” said he, “ ’tis true, is not 
much, but what I do leave, has been honestly acquired. It never cost 
a seaman a tear, or the nation a farthing.” Fiom the time he quitted the 
line of active strvuv, he was intoleiably afllicted with the gout, which 
put a period to his life at a very premature age. This event took place 
on tlu‘ 24th of January, 170b-^), Sir George being then in his fifty- 
eighth year. His executors caused a niagriiflceut monuincut to be 
erected to him in Canterbury cathedral. 

Clarirnlion. 

BORN A. D. 1038.— UILD A. D. 1709. 

Hbnry, second carl of Clarendon, was boin in 1638. He was early 
initiated by his father into the mysteries of politics, being employed by 
him in the king’.s secret correspondence, so that he generally passed 
half the day in writing in cypher or decyphering. In this trust young 
Hyde conducted himself with eti%remc faithfulness and the greatest pru¬ 
dence. After the restoration he was appointed chamberlain to her 
majesty. 

On his father’s death, he took his seat in the house of lords, and, 
though he warmly resented the usage which his parrnt li.ad received at 
the hands of the court, yet, as he keenly opposed the bill of exelusion, 
he was taken into favour, and made a privy-councillor. On the ac¬ 
cession of James II. he became lord-privy-seal, and atttrwards lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. His attachment, however, to the protestaiit 
cause would not allow him to support the king in his designs on the 
religion of the country, and he was ultimately stripped of his official 
.employments. 

He declined to take the oath of allegiance at the revolution, and was 
subjected to a brief imprisonment in the Tower in consequence. He 
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died ip October, 1709. His state-letters and diary, from 1687 to 1690, 
have been published,* and form an interesting contribution to English 
history. Ho appears to have been a man of moderate talents, and sim¬ 
ple domestic habits. His son. Lord Cornbury, was a person of con¬ 
siderable literary taste, and the friend and associate of Pope. 

^tr Sof)tt molt 

BORN A. D. 1642.— DUD A. D. 1709. 

Sir .John Holt, lord-chief-justice ot the court of kings bench, was 
ihc son of Sir Thomas Holt, serjeant-at-law, and recorder of Abingdon. 
He was educated at Abingdon and Oxford. In 1658 he entered of 
dray’s inn, and uas soon called to the bar, where he rapidly attained 
ciniuenec as a ])lead(T. 

In the reign of James II. he was made recorder of London, in which 
‘itiiation he conducted himself with great firmiuss and integrity. The 
court wislied him to become subservient to their crooked j)olicy; and, 
on his refusal to co-opc rate in some objeecionabic* measures, especially 
the abolition of the t<‘st, he was di.'.chargc'd froii^ oiliee. 

On the arrival of the prince of Orange, he was chosen a member of 
the couvcntion-parliument, and ajipointed one of the* managers for the 
commons in the confeieiices w'ith the lords, relative to the abdication of 
the late monarch. lie displayed great eonstitutional knowledge in this 
commission, and, as soon as (Ik government was settled, wa‘« madelord- 
<‘hic f-jiistice of tin* court of king’s bench, and a member of the privy- 
ecnincil. Bishop Burnet says, “ That though he was a young man for 
so high a post, yet he maintained it all Lis time with a high reputation 
lor capacity, integrity, courage, and great desfiatch; so that, since tlic 
lord-cbief-justice Hale’s time, that bench had not been so well iilh'd as 
it was by liiin.” In 1700, when Somers resigned the great seal, it was 
ottered to Holt, but he declined it, modestly alleging his want ofqualifi- 
eations for so important a trust. As chiet-justioe,*his merits were veiy 
great, and generally acknowledged. He was perfect master of the 
common law, and possessed a remarkable facility in clearly and logi¬ 
cally expounding and apjilying its principles. His unimpeachable in- 
tcgrily is celebrated by the author of the Tatler iu his 14th number. 

A remarkable iii'^taucc of liis spirit and integrity is exhibited iu the 
fiiinous ease of Lord Banbury. An indii'tment had been found at 
Hicks’ hall against the defendant, Lord Banbury, by the name of 
C’harlcs Knollys, Esq., for the muider of a Captain Lawson, who liarl 
married the sister oftluj defendant, and the indictment was removed by 
virtiorari into the king’s bench, where tho defendant pleaded a misno¬ 
mer in abattment, vi/. that William Knollys, Viscount Wallingfort, by 
letU'rs patent under the great seal of England, bearing date the 18th 
August, 2d Car. I. was created earl of Banbury, to have and to hold 
the dignity to him and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten; 
that William had issue Nicholas, who succeeded William in the dig¬ 
nity, from whom the dignity descended upon tho defendant, as son and 


> Oxfoid, 1763, 2 vt)ls, 4lo. 
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heir to Nicholas. Tlu* attornoy-goneral replied to this plea, that tiu- 
di'fendaiit, upon the 13th December, 4th William and Mary, had pn • 
ferred a petition to the house of peers, that he might be tried by hi^ 
peers; and that, after long consideration and debate, the lords had dis¬ 
missed his petition, seeimdum Ifffem parliame-nti, nisalloued his peer¬ 
age, and made an order, that (he d(‘len(Iant should be tiied by the 
course of common law. To this replication the defender d' murred, and 
the attorney-general joined in demurrer. The case wasstveral times 
solemnly argued at the bar by Sir Ednard Ward, altorncy-geiieral. Sir 
Thomas Trevor, solicitor-general, and Sir William \V illianis, eouns«l 
for the crown; and by S»ijeant Pi-mbeiton, Serjeant L<viiiz, and Sir 
Bartholomew Shower, for the defmdant. The court of king’s bineh 
unanimously decided in favour of Lord Banbury; but lord-ehief-justico 
Holt chiefly distinguished him,('If oa this occasion. He ga\<* it as his 
oiiinion, in the strongest terms that Lord Banbury wa'- entitled to the 
privil(“g(> of peerage; and that tliu eonit of king’s bench could pay no 
regard to the order of the house of lord-*, because p<< tagf w.is an in¬ 
heritance, and all inheritance must be diteimined by the law of tlie 
lunri, and not by an ordinance of the house of peers. He ob'.erved 
“ that the house of lords has no jurisdiction in an original cause, be¬ 
cause that su])remc cijurt is the last resort. If the parliament took 
cognizance of original causes, the party would lose his appeal, w'hich 
the cuiuiuoii law iiidulg(>th in all cuses, for which reason the parliament 
is ki'jit for the last resoit; and cause's come not there until they have 
tried all judicatories. If a peer coiumits treason, or any other crime, 
he ought to be tried by his pet rs; but that does nut giv(> them any 
right to depiive him of Ins peerage, when the discussion of his title 
does not come in a legal manner before them. The liou-.e oftpeers has 
jurisdiction over its own members, and is a supreme court; but it is 
til. law which has iincsted them with such ample authorities; aud, 
tlierr loie, it is no diminution of their pow'cr to say that they ought to 
observe those limits w'hich this law' has prescribed fur them, w Inch, in 
other ri'spects, hath tiiude them so great.” His lordship said also, “ that 
as to the law of parliament, which had been talked of, he did not know 
of any such law; and every law' which binds the subjects of this realm 
ought to be either the common law and usage of the realm, or an act 
of jiarliament.” The lord-chief justice was afterwards summoned to 
give his reasons for this judgment to the house of peers, and a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to hear ami report them to the bouse. But Holt 
refused to give the reasons for his judgment in so extrajudicial a man¬ 
ner. He said, “ that if the record was leraoved before the peers by 
writ of error, so that it came judicially before them, he would give his 
reasons very willingly; but, if lie gave them in tliis case, it would be 
of very ill consi'quonce to all judges hereafter in all cases.” 

In 1698 a remarkable cause was tried bdbre his lordship at Guild¬ 
hall, wherein lliuhard Lane brought an action against Sir Robert Cot¬ 
ton and Sir Thomas Erankland, as postniasters-general, for that a 
letter of the ]>Iaintift‘’s being delivered into the po-'t-office, to be sent 
by the post from London to Worcester, by iho negligence of the de- 
t( ndants iu the execution of their otfice, the said letter was opened in the 
post-office, aud divers exchequer bills therein iriclo'scd were taken away." 
ill the course of the trial some difficult ])uiiits of law being started, the 
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jm_\ i)ioii^Iit D) a Sij)C('ial vt*rclict. The case was several times argued 
a1 (liC har, aii.l three of the judges w'ere of opinion that judgment ought 
to !)(■ giv( p for IIk’ defendants; but Holt gave his opinion in favour of 
the plaiutilf H«* said “ It would be very hard upon the subject, if the 
artioii, brout,! t in tliN case was not a good one; for as the crown has 
a )-ev('nu(' et tl 0(^000 per annum for the management of the post-of- 
ii( e, ca/e *)UL’hl to bo taken that letters were safely conveyed, and that 
lh(“ .subject should !)c seeun d in their properties.” Judgment w'as, 
lu'w t' < r, glvi 11 for tiie defendants. But a v/rit of error was afterwards 
I'lought, and ailnwc'il on the reasons which had been advanced by Holt. 

in the second jeer of Qnem Anne, a very important eause was agi- 
t.’b'l bj the judges, (,f what was then called * Tlie queen's bench,’ 
i(liti\e to the right of election of members of jiariiament. On this 
oeeasion, Holt gieatly distinguislic d Iiiiuself as a .steady friend to tho 
liliertie of th(> >ubjiet. An action had been brought against the con 
si aides ot Ayli.^hury, .'d ihe suit of one Ashby, a burgess of that totvu, 
tor nfu-'ing to iceei\c his \ote_ in an i lection of a niemlxr of pniba 
iiKiit: the < oiistables being the retarning officers in that horougii. This 
wui tii( d at tlie n-'sizes, and the constahits wti'O cast iii damages. But 
a niotiun w.is nude in the court of queen’s heiieli, in arrest of judg- 
lu'iit. Wlien the case came to be argued, three of the judges, Powel, 
Powb, and Gould, ga\c it as their opinion, that no wiong had been 
»loi.c to tlic man, or at least none considerable enough to desevee the 
notice ot the law; that the judging of elections belonged to the house 
of common^ ; that as this action was tlu' first of its kind, so, if it was 
allowed, it would bring on an infinity of suits, and involve all officers 
(once rued in eh etions in great difficulties. Lord-chief-justiee Holt, 
however, difleud totally from his brethren on this subject, and expressed 
liis surprise at some arguments which tiicy hail advanced. He main- 
taimd that the plaintifl’ had the right and privilege to give his vote; 
and if Jie was hindered in the enjoyment or exerei.se of that right, he 
might 1< gaily bring an action against the disturber. “ If the plaintiff,” 
h( taid, “ has a right, he must of necessity have a means to vindicate 
and maintain it, and a remedy, if he is injured, in the exercise or en- 
jovnu'iit of it; and, indeed, it is a vain thing to imagine a right with- 
out a reincily, for want of right and w'ant of remedy are reciprocal. It 
is no objc-etion to say that it will oeeasion multiplicity of actions; for 
if men will n)ultii>ly injuries, actions must be multiplied too; for every 
man that is injun d ought to have his recompense. And if public offi> 
cers w ill infringe men’s rights, they ought to pay greater damages than 
other men, to deter and hinder other officers from the like offences. To 
allow this action will make public officers more careful to observe the 
eoiistitutious of cities and boroughs, and not to be so partial as they 
(‘ommonly are in all el, etions, w hieh is indeed a great and growing 
nnsehitf, and tends to tl. pr-judiec of the peace of tlie nation. The 
riglit of voting at tlu election of burgcBse.s, is a thing of the highest 
importance, and so great a privih'gc, that it is a great injury to depiive 
the plaintiff of it. * .’ight that a man has to give his vote to the elec¬ 
tion of a person to repres.'Ut him in parliament, there to concur to the 
making of laws vv. ‘h are to bind his liberty and property, is a most 
transctmlent thing, and of a high nature, and the law takes notice of 
ii as siuli in divers statutes. The right of voting i^ a right in the 
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plaintiff by the common law, and consequently he may maintain an 
action for the obstruction of it.” He concluded that the plaintifi'ou^ht 
to have judgment; but, the majority of the judges having given a dif- 
ffrent opinion, judgment was given for the defendants. On the 14th 
of January, 1703, this judgment was reversed in the house of lords, 
and judgment given for tlic plaintiff by fifty lords against sixteen. Holt 
supported his opinion in the house of peers, and observed, “ That 
whenever such a cause should come before him, he should direct the 
jury to make the returning officer pay well for depriving an elector of 
his vote. It is," said he, ** denying him his English right; and if 
this action is not allowed, a man may for c\er be deprived of it. It is 
a great privilege to choose such persons as are to bind a man’s life ami 
property by the laws tiny make." But the affair of the electors and 
returning officers of Aylesbury did not end here. In Deeember 1704, 
John Paty, and four others, who had also commenced and jirost cuted 
actions at common law against the constables of Aylesbui}', were com¬ 
mitted to Newgate by a W'arrant from the speaker of the house of coin- 
mon«, for breach of the privilc-ges of that house. The counsel for he 
Aylesbury electors having moved for an habeas corpus, thiy were 
brought up to the court of king’s bench ; and when the judges came to 
deliver their opinions,^ thi*ee of them were for remanding the prisorieis 
to Newgale; but Holt gave his o]>inion in the clearest and strongest 
manner that the prisoners ought to be disidiarged. The following are 
the most remarkable passages in the chief-justice’s spieeh on this oc¬ 
casion 

“ I am very sorry I am forced to differ from my brethren in o])inion; 
but whatever inconveniences or dangers I niay incur, I think myselt 
obligerl to act according to my conscience. I must declare it is my 
opinion, that the prisoners ought to be discharged, b< cause it is an ille¬ 
gal commitment; and Magna Charta says, ' Quid nemo inipi isorn tur 
nisi per legem terrie.’ And if prosecuting a legal action in h legal 
method can justily a commitmt iit, then no Englishman's free doin is safe. 

“ ’Tis bj the law of the land that the house of commons have theii 
being, therefore it can never be in the power of the commons to fon- 
trol the law'. For my part, I know no privilege of parliaintnt that can 
be valid, and at the same time contradict the law of England. 

“ It is by Magna Charta that the liberty of an Englishman is pre¬ 
served; and without destroying tbc constitution of England, tin* libeity 
of an Englishman cannot be taken from him, but for a legal cause. 

“ It IS pretended, that acting legally is a breach of the piivileges of 
the house of commons, and that we are not judges of it. 'fliis is im¬ 
possible; when the law, by which the house of commons sit, justifies 
the prosecuting this action; and ’tis not in the power of the house of 
commons to supersede that power which gives tliem their essences 

“ If we can discharge a person committed per mandatum reyis, a for- 
Itori, I think we can discharge from a commitment of the house of 
commons. 

“ The house of commons, ’tis true, have a power over their own 
members, and may commit them ; but to say that their commitment of 
any other person, though never so unlawful, is uncxaminable, will tend to 
make Englishmen slave s, which, while I sit here, I can never consent to." 

The chief-justice then ob'.erving that several meinbei’s. of the house 
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of commons were in court, added as follows :—" I hope never to be 
overawed from doing justice; and 1 think we sit here to administer 
equal justice to all her majesty's subjects; and, therefore, it is my judg¬ 
ment that these prisoners ought to be discharged.” However, as the 
three other judges had given a contrary opinion, the prisoners were re¬ 
manded to Newgate. Upon this, John Paty, and another of the pris¬ 
oners, moved for a writ of error, to bring the matter before the house 
of lords. This writ was only to be obtained by petitioning the queen 
that the judgment of the court of queen’s bench might be brought be¬ 
fore' her majesty in parliament. The commons were alarmed at these 
petitions, and carried up an address to the queen, desiring her majesty 
not to grant the writ of error. The opinion of the judges was taken 
upon this; and tin of them, of whom Holt was one, agreed, that, in 
civil matters, a ])etition lor a writ of error was a petition of right, and 
not of grace, and tliat for the queen not to grant a petition of right 
would be plainly a breach of law, and of the coronation oath. The 
house of pcci’s too, having received a petition from the prisoners for 
relief, passed seveial votes, among which were the following;— 

“ That neither.house of ])arliament has any power, by any vote or 
declaration, to eieate to themselves any new privilege that is not w'ar- 
ranted by the known laws and customs of parliament. 

“ That every fieeman of Eiiglaud, who apprehends himself to be 
injured, has a light to seek redress by action at law; and that the com¬ 
mencing and prosecuting an action at common law against any person, 
not entitled to pri^ilege of pailiament, is legal. 

That the house of commons, in committing to Newgate John Paty, 
&c. for coiiimeneing and prosecuting au action at the common law, 
against the constables of Aylesbury, lor not allowing their votts in 
election of members to serve in pailiament, upon pretence that their 
so doing was contrary to a declaration, a contempt of the jurisdiction, 
and a Breach of the privilege of that house, have assumed to theniscl\Ls 
alone a lcgislati>e authority, by pretending to attribute the force of a 
law to their declaration ; have claimed a jurisdiction not warranted by 
the constitution, and have assumed a new privilege to which they can 
have no title by the laws and customs of parliament; and have then by, 
as fur as in tin m li(‘s, subjected the rights ofJEInglishmen, and the free¬ 
dom of their persons, to the arbitrary votes of the house of commons.” 

This affair at length occasioned so violent a contest between the two 
houses, that Queen Anne could find no method of putting an end to 
the dispute but by dissolving the parliament, which was accordingly 
done on the 5th of April, 1705. 

The following anecdote is related of this excellent judge;—A serious 
riot having occurred in Holborn, in consequence of the discovery of a 
scheme for kidnapping and carrying off young people of both sexes to 
the plantations,—a party of the guards was sent for; but the com¬ 
manding officer used the precaution to acquaint the chief-justice with 
what had taken place, and to request that he would counti'nauce the 
interference of the military by sending some constables along with them. 
The officer having delivered his message, the chief-justice said to him, 
“ Suppose the populace should not disperse at your appearance, what 
are you to do tlicn ?” “ In that case,” replied the officer, “we have 

orders to fire upon them.” “ Have you. Sir ?” rejdied Holt. “ Then 
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take notice of what I say. If there be one |>ersoij killed, and you are 
tried before me, I will take care that you, and every soldier of yonr 
party, shall be hanged. Go back to those who sent you, and acquaint 
them that no ofticiT of mine shall attend soldiers; and let them know, 
at the same time, that the laws of this kingdom are not to be e\eeute<i 
by the sword. The-se matters belong to the civil power, and your sol¬ 
diers have nothing to do with them.” The chief-justice then proceeded 
himself Ao the scene of riot, accompanied by a few constables, with 
whom he succeeded in dispersing the mob—Sir John died in 1709 


BORN A. D. 1621. —DILD A. D 1709. 

Sir lloBciiT Atkyus, lord-chief-baion of the txehequer, was de¬ 
scended from an ancient and opulent family in Gloucestc ishiro; and it 
has been remarked as a singular circumstance, that for more tlian thn e 
liundred yi'ars consi'ciitivcly, some member of tlii>» family alw.l^^s pre¬ 
sided in one of the superior courts of law. His lather, Sir Edwanl At- 
kyns, was a judge of *thc court of common pleas during the common¬ 
wealth, ami shared with Hale, Kolle, Wyndham, and other judgis, the 
iiierit of the various improve mi'iits in the admiiiistiMtiuii of the law 
which took place at that period. Immediately after the restor.itioii, 
Sir Edward Atkyns was named as one of the judges in the spicialinm- 
missiou for the trial of the regicides, and appointed a baion of the i \- 
chequer, in which latkr ofhee he coiitiimi'd till his death, which took 
place in 1669, at the age of eighty-two. Sir Robi'rt Atkyus was born 
in 1621, and educated at Baliol-cullege, Oxford. 

In 1661 he was made a knigbt of the bath, at the coiotialiun of 
Charles II., and in 1672 was appointed a juilge in the court of t'ommou 
pleas. In 1680 he retired from public life. But in .July. 168.1,011 the 
imprisomiient of Lord Uusscll, Sir Hubert being applied to for ins ad¬ 
vice, gave it in u manner equally honourable to bis courage and hsiin- 
ing. “No fear of danger,’’ he observes, “shall hinder me from ptr- 
furmiiig the duty we uwe#nc to another,—to counsel those who iited 
our advice how' to make their just defence when they are calh'd in 
question for their lives.” He tl-?ii goes on with a luminous exposition 
of the law of treason, in the course of which lu‘ taki's occa'ion to de¬ 
clare, that “ there is, nor ought to be, no sucli thing as constructive 
treason." 

Ill 1684, on the exhibition of an information against 8ir William 
Williams, speaker of the house of commons, “ for appointing a certain 
seditious and infamous libel, entitled, * The information of Tiiomas l>nu- 
gerfield,’ to be printed and published,” the defender pleaded to the ju¬ 
risdiction of the court, and Sir Robert, in support of the defender's })Ien, 
undertook to prove “ that these being matters transacted in jiarliaiuent, 
and by the parliament, the court of king’s bench ought not to take cog¬ 
nizance of them, nor had any jurisdiction to judge or determine them.” 
Sir Robert Atkyns was returned to the only parliament called by James 
II., as representative of the county of Gloucester, but he doi'S not ap¬ 
pear to have taken at that time any active part in tlie debates. In the 
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reign of James II. lie composed another legal argument, the subject of 
which was the king’s power to dispense with penal statutes, and which 
was suggested by the well-known case of Sir Edw'ard Hales. In this 
treatise he considers at large the doctrine of the king’s dispensing 
power. It is clearly aud candidly written, and the truth of the reason¬ 
ing against the royal prerogative contended for by the judges in Hale’s 
case will hardly b(‘ denied at the present day. 

Sir Robert zealously promot<*d the revolution, and was made lord- 
chief-baron of the exchequer in May, 1689. In October following he 
succeeded the marquess of Halifax as speaker in the house of lords, 
and sat as speaker till the great seal was given to Sir John Somers in 
1693. In tilt month of October of this last ytar, wheu the lord-mayor- 
eleet was sw'orn in before him. Sir Robert made a singular speech, 
in which, after drawing a terrible picture of the designs of the French 
monarch, he hints his shrewd suspicions that “ perhaps he (Louis) does 
take upon him to know', by the help of some confederacy with him that 
is prince of the power of the air, that the wind shall not serve in such 
or such a comer until such a time. He knoweth when our royal navy 
is to be divided, and when it is united. And shall I guess how he comes 
to have such intelligence ? That were well worth the hearing,” con¬ 
tinues his lordship—and we can fancy the worshl^iful mayor and aider- 
men pricking up their ears to hoar the chief-baron tell the curious tale— 
“ I would but guess at it,” his lord'^hip goes on to saj', “ and I would 
in my guesses forbear saying any thing that is dishonourable to any 
among ourselves.” He then eilifios the worthy citizens with his views 
of the nature and employments of evil cpirits, and draws this most po¬ 
tent conclusion, that “ wicked sjiirits hovering in the air ” report to 
Louis from time to time what the English fleets and armies are doing! 

'I'lie best apology that w'e can make for this extraordinary exhibition, 
is to remind the reader that Sir Robert w'us at this time beyond his 
seventieth year. He retired from the bench in June, lfi95, but lived 
to the age of <.iglity-eight. Ilis writings have been published in one 
volume, octavo, under the title of ‘ Parliamentary and Political Tracts.’ 
Ilis son, Sir Robert Atkyiis has obtained some celebrity as an anti¬ 
quarian writer. 


Militant IBantpin*. 

HORN A.D. 10^2. -DIED A.D. 1712. 

This celebrated navigator was born in U)o2. He was descended 
from a good family in Somersetshin*, but losing his father when V'ery 
young, and being of an eriant disposition, he was bound by his guard¬ 
ians apprentice to the master of a trading vessel belonging to Wey¬ 
mouth. 

After seeing a variety of service, and being wounded in the war w'ith 
the Dutch, he sailed for Campeachy with a Captain Hudsel, on a mer¬ 
cantile speculation. The success of this voyage encouraged him to take 
a second trip, during which he conceived the idea of exploring the 
Musquito shore in company with a Mr Hobby. They had proceeded 
no farther on their voyage than the west tnd of Jamaica, when all the 

IV. « 
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men resolved to go on u buccaneering expedition to the Spanisli main, 
and Dampicr hiuisolf was also prevailed on to accompany them. After 
an attack on Porto-Bello, they set forth on the 5th of April, ] 680, 
across tiie istlimus of Darien, and wlien they reached tiie South seas, 
embarked in such canoes and vessels as the Indians furnished them 
with. By the 23d of April they reached Panama, and, after a fruit¬ 
less attack on Puebla Nova—in which assault they lost Captain Saw- 
kins, who till then acted as tlx ir commander—^they steered tlieir couise 
to the soutliward tor Peru. They continued in the South seas, vari¬ 
ously occupied in cruising, but with iudiiferent success, against the 
enemy, and quarrelling amongst themselves, till the month of April, 
1681. A separation then took place between the two contending par¬ 
ties; the most punicrous body continued vxith a Captiiu Sharp. Dam- 
pier, with the remainder, amounting to about fifty persons, embarked 
to seek their fortunes in other quartets, furnished only with a large 
boat, or launch, and ont* or two canoes. 

After escaping a multitude of dangers from the Spanish guarda-ctstas, 
Danipier and his people agreed to run on sliore, and return back over 
the isthmus to the. gulf of Mexico. They began their march on the 1st 
of May, 1681, and, after a tedious and dangerous journey of twenty- 
thret* days, got on bodrd a buccaneer lying near the mouth of the river 
Conception, commanded by Captain Tri'tram, a Fienehman. This 
vessel, with several others manned with crews of the same professioti, 
continiK'd cruising with moderate success till the month of Jnly, 1682, 
when they put into Virgini.i. A new ban.l of adventurers Avas formed 
here in the folIov\iiig year, consisting of seviTal of those wlio came from 
the South seas with D.inijiier, and some newly entered men, making al¬ 
together a crew of seventy persons. 'J'lieir vessel, which w'Os calhsl the 
Cygnet, was well-equipped for the iuteiideil service, mounting eighteen 
guns, and well-stored with every thing necessary for a cruise in the 
South seas, whither it was determined to proceed. They sailed from 
V^irgiriia on their intended voyage on the 23d of April, 1683,—passed 
through the straits of Le Main', and round Terradel Fuego,—and arrived 
at the island of Juan Fernandez, March 22d, 1684. Having refresln*d 
their peojilc, they sailed Irom Juan Fernandez, after a stay of sixteen days, 
and cruised in the South seas with very good success, being afterwards 
joinc'd by several adventurers in the same line. They made some va¬ 
luable prizes, but were disappointed in the object of their principal 
liopc and pursuit, the eajiture of the Spanish fleet bound from Lima to 
Panama They were, however, by turns unfortunate and successful in 
a variety of pi tty enterprises wbich th»'y undertook; the most memor¬ 
able of these was tlie suqirise of tiie city of Leon, which they sacked 
and burned. They continued aftcrw’ards to cruise on the coast of 
Mexico till the 31st of March, 1666, when, having parted company 
with all their former companions, and being now rcduci d to tiic num¬ 
ber of one hundred and fifty persons on board one sliip and a tender, 
Dampicr and his party took their departure from Cape Corrientes, on 
the coast of California, for the East Indies. 

They made the island of Guam on the 20th of May, and on the 2d 
of June sailed from Guam for Mindanoa, one of the Philippine islands, 
wJiich they reached on tin' 22d of the same montii. They continued at 
tills place till the middle of January, 1687, when they left the river 
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Mindanoa, intending to cruise oif Manilla. The repeated feuds and 
disturbances among the crew,—their irregular, riotous mode of con* 
ducting themselves,—and, above ali, the disreputable occupation itself, 
tended at this time to induce Dampier to quit them. After a little 
altercation, he was at length put ashore on the isle of Nicholas, with a 
Mr Hall, and a man named Ambrose; and having escaped many 
dangers, he arrivi'd at Bt'iicoolen, where he was wcll-rcccived, and 
appointed inaster-gunuer of the Dutch lbi‘t there. Still, however, he 
continued uneasy, anxiously looking for an opportunity to return to 
England, which at last he happily effect'd by creeping through one of 
the port-holes ol the fort, and getting on board a ship belonging to the 
English East India coinpuiiy. 

Dumpier hiinself does not make any mention of his being engaged in 
any subsequent \oyuge for the space of eight jears, but having about 
the year 1G98 been recommended by Mr Montague, president of the 
1 oyal society, to the carl of Oxford, at that time first lord of the admi¬ 
ralty, lu> was, on the 26th of July, raised to the rank of captain in the 
royal navy, and appointed to the lloobuck, a small frigate, at that time 
under equipment for a voyage of discovery. In this vessel, whicli 
mounted only twelve guns, lie sailed from tlic Downs on the 14th of 
January, 1698-9. A*, the vessel had been pu^iosely victualled and 

Atted for a voyage of tweritj months’ duration, he proctedtd by Tene- 
ritfe and the Brazils to the Cajie of Good Hope, and from thence to 
New Holland,—an imiiieiise tract of country, little known jirevious to 
his time, and in the exauiinatioi> of which he made very coii'^iderdble 
progress. The Iloebuck was ultimately wrecked on Ascension island, 
but Dampier and his crew wvre relieved from tin ir confineuient on the 
island by the arrival of some English vessels. It appears that a good 
deal of C( nsure w'as indulged in on this occasion in some quarUus. 
Dumpier feelingly complains, in his dedication to the earl of Pembroke, 
of the tliird volume of liis voyages, •• The w orld is ajd to judge of every 
thing by the success; and whoever has ill fortune, will hardly be allowed 
a good name. This, my lord, was my unliajipincss in my late expedi¬ 
tion in the lloebuck, which Ibunderc'd through perfect age near the 
island of Ascension. 1 suffered exlretnely in my reputation by that 
misfortune, though 1 comfort myself with the thoughts, that my ene- 
niies could not charge any neglect ujion me; and since I have the ho¬ 
nour to be acquitted by your lordship’s judgment, I should be very 
humble not to value myself upon so complete a vindication.” 

The London Gazette contains the following notification: St James’s, 
April I8th, 1703. Captain William Dampier being })rcpart'd to depart 
on another voyage to the West Indies, had the honour to kiss her ma¬ 
jesty’s hand on Friday last, being introduc(‘d by his royal highness the 
lord-high-admiral.” It appears, however, that he did not sail on this 
expedition till the year 1704. In tlie course of it he took the town of 
Puna in the South seas, but putting into Batavia on his return, he was 
inqiriBoned by the Dutch, who seized on all his efibets. He returned 
to England after his release, but is not known to have ever afterwards 
been employed in the royal navy. Th^rc is indeed a report that he was 
dismissed of suspended from the service, by the sentence of a court- 
martial, for nd^behaviour, and ill-trcatiucut of his ofliters and people; 
but this circumstance is by no means sufficiently established to warrant 
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oar positive assertion of it. He afterwards accompanied Captain Woodcs 
Rogers in his voyage round the world, in the capacity of master, and 
returned with him to England, where he arrived on the Istof Oetobt'i, 
1711. No particulars are known relative to him after this time. Tiie 
history of hib voyages, particularly the first, has been translated into 
most European languages. It was first published in three vols. 8vo. 
London, 1697. 

We shall present our readers with one passage from Dampi«‘r’s nar¬ 
rative, which sufficiently proves that he was an acute observer, and ad¬ 
vanced in intelligence, on some points, beyond his age. After narrating 
the circumstances of an atrocious attack upon a small English trading- 
vessel, he proceeds thus:—“ The people of Barcaiis, therefore, tlioiigh 
they are Malayans as the n*st of the country, yet they are civil tiiougli 
engaged thereto by trade ; for the more trade, the more eivihty , and, 
on the contrary, the more barbarity and inhumanity. For trade li.is a 
strong influenpe upon all peojilewho have found the sweets of it, bring¬ 
ing with it so many of the conveniences uflife aa it does; and 1 litlicM, 
that even the poor Americans, who have not yet tasted the sweets of it 
by an honest and just commerce, even such of them as yet seem to 
court no more than a bare subsistence of meat and drink, and a clout to 
cover their nakedness. That extensive continent hath yet millions of 
inhabitants, both the Mexican and Peruvian parts, who are still ignorant 
of trade; and they would be fond of it, did thej once experience it, 
though they at present live happy enough, by enjoying such fiuits of 
the earth as nature has bestowed on those places where their lot is 
fallen;—and it may be, they are happier now, than they may hereaftei 
be, when more known to the avaricious world. Fur, with trade, tliry 
will be in danger of meeting with oppression,—men not being cunUnt 
with a free traffic, and a just and reasonable gain, especially in those 
remote countries; but they must have the current run altogether in 
their own channel,—though to the depriving the poor natives they deal 
with of their natural liberty, as if all mankind were to be ruled by tbeir 
laws. The islands of Sumatra and Java ean suftieiently witness this; 
the Dutch having in a manner engrossed all the trade of these, and se¬ 
veral of the neighbouring islands, to themselves; not that they are able 
to supply them with a quarter of what they want, but because tiuy 
would have all the produce of them at their own disposal. Yet even m 
this they are short, and may be still more disappoint(‘d of the pepper 
trade, if other people would seek it; for the greater part of the island 
of Sumatra propagates this plant; and the natives would readily coinjily 
with any who would come to trade with them, notwithstanding the great 
endeavours the Dutch make against it; for this island is so large, po¬ 
pulous, and productive of pepper, that the Dutch are not able to dmiv 
all to themselves. Indeed, this place about Barcaiis is in a manner at 
tUeir devotion ; and, for ought I know, it was through a design of being 
revenged on the Dutch, that Captain Johnston lost his life. I find the 
Malayans, in general, are implacable enemies to the Dutch; and all 
seems to arise from an earnest desire they have for a free trade, which 
is restrained by them not only here, but in the spice islands, and all 
other places w’hcre they have any power. 

“ But it is freedom onlv must be the means to encourage any of tlii'se 
1 emote people to trade, especially such of thtm as aie iiidustiious, ami 
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whose iiicluiatioDS are bent this way, as most of the Malayans arc, and 
die major part of the people of the East Indies, even from the Cape of 
Good Hope eastward to Japan—both continent and islands. For 
though, in many places, they are limited by tlie Dutch, English, Danes, 
&o. and restrained from a free trade with other nations; yet have they 
eonlinually shown what uneasiness that is to them. And how dear has 
this restraint cost the Dutch I—when, yet, neither can they, with all 
their forts and guardships, secure the trade wholly to tliwnselves, any 
inori than the Barlaventa fleet can secure the trade of the West Indies 
to the Spaniards.” 

of ^olroIpUlfn* 

men a. d. 1712. 

I'ew men hine jilayed sc important a part in the theatre of public 
|jh\ without attracting greater attention than has been given to this 
aceou jui^heJ statesman. We have been unable to discover any con- 
tiuMous account of his life more satisfactory than would be fiiinishcd 
by the connnonest obituary, and. 'i* consequenae, have been obliged 
to re>-ort foi the following particulars, scanty as tluy arc, to inci- 
di'iital notices scattered over a vast multiplicity of volumes.* He 
was dcscinded from an ancient family in Cornwall, where he was 
born somewhere about the middle of the seventeenth century. His 
father, Francis Godolphin, was noted for his loyalty during the civil 
war, ami at the Restoration was created a knight of the Hath. Sydney 
was tlie third sou of Sir Francis. If we are to believe Swilt,* ho was 
i'ligiiially intended for a trade; but be that as it may, he received 
a good education, and at an early age obtained the situation of page, 
and subsequently that of groom of the chamber, in the eourt of Charles 
the Second. But it seems to have been soon discovered that his talents 
lay towards business, for in 1678 he was twice sent as envoy to Hol¬ 
land on missions of considerable importance, and in the following year 
was uaiiK'd a commissioner of the treasury, and a member of the privy- 
(‘ouiicil. In the same year, at the election of CbarUs's second parlia¬ 
ment, he was chosen member for the borough of St Mawes. From the 
polities of his family, as well as from his ofocial situation, it is evident 
tluat he belonged to the court-party; but he docs not seem to have had 
any alliance wdth the duke of York’s faction, as he gave his vote for 
the exclusion bill. By a reference to the parliamentary history, we find 
that ho sat in the 3d, 4th, and 5th parliaments of Charles, as member 
for Helston, in whi<‘h borough his family had probably sonic influence, 
since the Sydney Godolphin,'* who is panegyrized by Hobbes in th< 
])rcfaee to the Leviathan, and who, in all likelihood, was uncle to the 
subject of this memoir, sat for Helston in one or two of the parliaments 
of Charles the First. In 1684 he was made Baroti Rialton, and first 

' It is not noiideiful that siicli rompilatiotis IliOhe of Chalmers and Aikiii, should 
psb over III wleiice thu lifu ol a niaii, whose mmioiis it would have luquired some la- 
fxiiir io write; l>iit we weie surprised to find Godolphiu's exisleme not once alluded to 
I)) the IMu^iapliia BiUaiinira and Hoes’ Cyclopedia. 

• Ilisloi} of die Four last jeais ol the Queen. * Anloiij Wood, 
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commissioner of the treasury, having shortly before been one of the 
secretaries of state; “ which office,'* says Burnet,* “ he left, because 
he disliked tlie drudgery.” On the accession of James he was compelled 
to resign his place in the treasuiy to the earl of Rochester, but had art 
or influence sufficient to obtain the appointment of chamberlain to the 
queen. Burnet mentions, that before he left the treasury, he was pre¬ 
vailed upon to sign an order for the levying of the customs as usual, 
though no parliament had yet granted them to James, and it is not 
irrational to conclude, that his office, in the queen's household, was the 
reward of his compliance with this illegal request.® Swift says—we 
know not how truly—that Oodolphin entertained a warm attachment for 
Mary of Modc'na, James’s youthful queen; and, after the Revolution, 
was in the habit of sending her letters ‘ full of dotihle t 7 ife»dr(,* and 
presents of such things ns are agreeable to ladies. It is the common opin¬ 
ion that he secretly favoured, and in so far as the timidity of his na¬ 
ture permitted, forwarded the Revolution, and tiiough then' is no very 
decisive evidence on the point, there is enough to make the ujiitiiou 
probable. He carried on his negotiations, liowoier, witJi such •sccrccy, 
that James never once suspected him, hut apjiuinted him a commis¬ 
sioner to negotiate with the prince of Orange ; for lie liad the decency, 
rare at the time, not«to abandon instantaneously the master whose fa¬ 
vours he had received, and whose governnnmt he hud virtually ajijiroved 
of by retaining his jdace. Even after the Re\olution he seems to have 
for a short time ideiitiiied hiuiseif with the Jacobite party, since In* vo¬ 
ted for a regency, and ojiposed the change of the convention into a 
parliament. But the stream of jiower hud now fairly sit in against the 
Stuart family, and Godolphin was too politic a statc‘-mun openly to 
cling to a falling party. In 1689 he was made a member of the 
])rivy-couneil, ami was again appointed a commissioner of the treasury, 
“ in which office," says Burnet, “ his calm and cold way,” and his 
kiiow’lcdge of business so suited the king, fhat he eoii'.idircd him mou' 
than either of his two colleagues, and in 1690 created Ifim first lord of 
the tieasury. Ilis adinisMon to office was at first one of those sacrifices 
of his own feelings, which William, unfortunately for his own pi’aco 
and for the prosperity of the country, thought fit to make in the fruit¬ 
less hope of propitiating the lory party ; but Godolphiii’s abilities were 
so great, that the court w'as glad to obtain tlic advantage ol‘ them even 
after this erroneous policy w'as corrected in 1694, and his zeal for his 
principles was loo much governed by a trimming policy to make him 
object to an arrangement which preserved him in office. It is a singu¬ 
lar and melancholy fact, that, at this very time, Godolphin was engaged 
in a treasonable correspondence with the court at St Gi'rmains. Mac- 
pliersou says that he and Marlborough were among the first to offer 
their services to James. It is difficult to believe that an English min¬ 
ister should be thus lost to all feelings of honour; but the Stuart pa¬ 
pers, brought to light by Dalrymplc and Maepherson, prove, beyond 

* Hibtoiy of lii> own limes. 

• We confess that this charge hus novel, to eui knowledge, been (nought agahwt Go- 
dolpliiu; but it wears a strong semblance of tmth, especially when it is remembeud 
that Jnmee was not very likely sponttuicoueily to confci the place on a man who had vo¬ 
ted foi the exclusion bill. 
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al] question, Godolphin’s treachery.® In 1696 an accusation of treason¬ 
able intercourse was brought against him by Sir John Fenwick, whose 
trial and disclosures form so prominent a part of the history of William’s 
reign, which so much alarmed him, that he retired from office. Dur¬ 
ing the following years he seems to have been actively employed in 
opposing the whig party, which was now rapidly regaining the supre¬ 
macy it had possessed immediately after the Revolution. Annoyed by 
the lukewarm support, and sometimes decided opposition which the 
whigs gave to his favourite measures, William was driven again into 
the arms of the toric's, several of whose leaders he restored to pou cr, 
aniong->t whom was Godol]>hin, once again placed at the head of the 
treasury. Finding still less sincerity among Ins new allies, the king, 
in the latter part of his reign, reposed his whole confidence in the 
whigs, who, with all their faults, were the only true friends to the 
lievuliitlon, and Godolphin was supplanted by the earl of Carlisle. But 
no sooner hud the grave closed over William, than his successor, who, 
if wt“ are to believe Noble,’ was extremely attached to Godolphin in liis 
youth, ad>anced him to the elevated post of lord-high-treasurer of 
England. It is said that he at first resolutely declined office, but yielded 
at knglh to the solicitations of his personal and political friend, Marl¬ 
borough. who declared, that unless Godolphin wife treasurer, he could 
not uiKlcrtake the management of the war on the continent. lie soon 
found that it would be impossible to carry on the government wnthout 
gaining the support of the whigs by admitting their leaders to office, 
la 1703 and 1704 he seems to havo been gradually paving the way 
for a union viith him; and after the elections in 1705, when it was found 
that the whigs had obtained a decided majority in the new parliament, 
both he and Marlborough deserted their old f: tends and principles, and 
flung thcm-clves into the arms of the opposite party. It is not our in¬ 
tention ||o ditail the history of bis administratiuii, fur wliieh a nfereine 
must bo made to the historical sketch of tins periqd : suffice it to saj, 
that the affairs of the country were ne\er conilucted more vigorously, 
or with more splendid success. But in those days of intrigue it was 
not to be expected that any administration should long maintain itsi lf. 
By Godulphin’s iiiHuenee, Harley had been made secretary of state m 
1704. This crafty jiolitician contrived to ingratiate hinusclf so well with 
the queen, that he soon aspired to the chief rather than a suboidinatc 
place in the government. Godolphin perceiving his designs demanded 
his dismissal, and in 1708, and by dint of threats of resignation on the 
part both of Marlborough and of himself, obtained it; but his conduct 
dnwv down on him Anne’s unappeasable displeasure. No sooner were 
the measures of the queen and the tory party ripe for execution than 
the whigs, one after anotlii'r, were summarily dismissed from oflice, and 
on the 7th of August, 1710, Godolphin was ordered to break the white 
staff. With the natural insolence of a triumphant faction, the torics 
endeavoured to fasten on him the ebargi* of mal-administration of the 
public funds; but their malice completely failed. *ln an able pamphlet, 

‘ These papers also piove a fart wliirh has hren stated very doubtfully by Coxc in his 
life of Mnilliornuf;h, that Gudulphiii, find not ^Jal1butuugh, first coi<miunir.ite(l tu the 
St Germains rouit the design entertained by the Giiglish government of attacking Uicst 
Jwrboui, which was, in consequeiuv, fiustratcd. 

^CoiiliiiUitUoii of Grainger. 
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generally, and on good grounds ascribed to Sir Robert Walpole, the 
accusation was fully refuted; and indeed his enemies showed their ina¬ 
bility to bring any tiling like plausible proof by refusing to print tlic 
report of the coiuinittec appointed to examine into the matter. Go- 
dolphin did not long survive his disgrace. He died of the stone in 
September, 1712, at a seat of the duke of Marlborough’s, and was 
buried in Westminster abbey. 

The times in which Godolphin flourished were distinguished by a 
venality and baseness in public men, such as no other period of our 
hislory present^. There never was a race of politicians more totally 
destitute of any thing like high principle than that which figured in the 
two reigns preceding, and the two following the Revolution. The 
flood of iniquity, M'hicb coming in after the Restoration, had swept away 
all the landmarks of private morality, had extended its noxious influ¬ 
ence equally to public life, and years elapsed before the councils of the 
realm, or oven the courts of ju'^tice, were freed from its loathsome 
presence. It seemed as if the nation, in its ever-memorable struggle 
against the arbitrary designs of Charles the First, had drawn largely 
on the public virtue of many future years, and had entailed the evils 
of corruption and degeneracy on several sueceeding ages, by its impro¬ 
vident expenditure. Entc ring into office at the time when this degen¬ 
eracy was in the full plenitude of its power, it ought not, perhaps, to 
be matter of surprise that Godolphin s mind received an incurable warp 
from the principles of high unbending rectitude, nor indeed was theic 
such an improvement in the breed of statesmen at the time of his death, 
as to make his want of consistency at all remarkable. We must, 
therefore, make large allowances in consideration of the circumstances 
in which he was placed. The evil times on which it was his lot to fall 
must palliate the sentence of condemnation which it would be right to 
)>ronounee on a man, who, at any other peiiod, should have so fur for¬ 
gotten his integrity.. It would be too much to expect every politician 
to be a Mtirvell nr a Somers, in an age of Suuderlauds and Churchill*.. 
Yet, after making all these allow'ances, it is impossible to entertain the 
slightest respect tor Godolphiii’s eharaeter. In every sense of the term, 
he was a time-serving politician. An inherent littleness marks all his con¬ 
duct. Not one action can be pointed out, in the whole of his long career, 
which savours of high or eveu determined principle. His maintenance of 
a correspondeucc with the court at St Germains, and lus communication 
to our (iiemics of projects which lu> could have known only as a nfi mix r 
of the government which planned them, are alone sufficient to c.ist a 
deadly blight on his cliaractcr for honesty. Had it not been for his 
notorious caution and timidity of nature, it is evident that he would 
have been deeply engaged in the plots of the Jacobite party, to which, 
indeed, he was all along privy. But besides this, his acceptance of a 
])lace from a sovereign whom he had voted to exclude from the throne, 
his close adherence to James until the last shadow of his power had 
vanished, and his realliness to hold ofliicc under his supplanter in a few 
short months afterwards,—his virtual approval of universal toleration 
under Janies, and his vehement support of the bill against occasional 
conformity under William,—his active promotion of the union, and his 
subsequent efforts to rend«'r it odious to the whole nation,—his bitter 
opposition to the whigs in 1702, and his unblushing desertion to them 
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in 170.% are traits in his conduct which at once quash all pretensions 
to honour or consistency. lie was, in a word, deeply branded with 
the characteristic mark of the age,—a total disregard for personal repu¬ 
tation amidst the vehement struggles of party. Such men may be 
valuable for their talents, but they can never be respectable. 

If this estimate of his character be correct, it is wonderful that he 
should have obtained so fair a reputation as is generally awarded to 
him. But he had a species of inferior virtue which not unfrequently 
receives a much higher meed of praise than it deserves. He was pei* 
fectly honest and incorruptible in the management of the treasury. 
During the whole time of his continuance in oifice, no charge of pecu¬ 
lation having the least degree of plausibility, was brought against him; 
and at his death it was found, that although he had been in the trea¬ 
sury for the greater part of thirty years, during mne of which he was 
lord-troasuier, he had not increased his estate to the value of four 
thousand pounds. Wc arc far from wishing to detract from the praise 
due to him on this account. It would, perhaps, be no high compliment 
to say of an English minister of the present day, that he had not en¬ 
riched himself by embezzlement of the public funds; but in Godol- 
phin’s time, the rarity of such an occurrenci* makes it notewortliY. He 
was also remarkable for the careful fulfilment of his engagements.^ “ He 
was a person of strict honour,” says Shaftesbury iii a^MS. letter, ** and 
usually pel formed more than he promised.” So that, although the 
sternness of his countenance and his forbidding manners aiiesatcd the 
minds of spectators, yet men of all parties could not help respecting 
him. “ Ills notions,” writes Burnet, “ weie for the court; but his in¬ 
corruptibility and sincere way of managing the tieasuiy, created in all 
people a very high esteem for him.”" • 

Of Godolphin’s abilities it is difHcult to speak, for he has left behind 
him uotking save a few private letters, from which no estimate can be 
formed. He was iicvi'r distinguished as a parliamentary speaker, and 
the ri ports of what he said on the few occasions when he overcame his 
natural taciturnity, are so meagre, that it is impossible to form a judg- 
ineut from them. His talents w ere certainly more solid than brilliant. 

•Ho had no guat grasp, or acuteness of intellect; but he was'endowed 
w'lth a clt*aniess of apprehension,—a steady application,—and a method¬ 
ical arrange mint of alTairs,—^wliich made him one of the most valuable 
working statesmen the country has ever seen. The high value set upon 
his services by four successive sovereigns, and the admirable condition 
into which he brought the treasury, are the surest evidence of his ahih- 
ties. ** By the regularity and exactness of his payments,” says Som¬ 
erville, ** he raised the public credit to a higher pitch than had ever 
been known before. Undei his direction the economy of the exchequer 
was exceedingly improved, and he had so entirely gained the confidence 
of the monied men,* that supply was never wanting for the execution of 
any purpose adapted for tlie service of government.” ® 


* Burnet’s continuation is curious. He lovrd piming the most of any man of busi¬ 
ness I ever knew, and gd\e in reason for it,—that il dili\ercd lum trom Ihe obligation 
to l.ilk much.” 

’ Sotneivillo’s History of the lleigii of Qupon Anne. 
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(i^arl of Ber)oetttloatei% 

DORN A. D. 1691. —DIED A. D. 1715. 

* 

This nobleman was born on the 28th of June, 1691, and succeeded 
to the earldom in April, 1705. Although a catholic, and favourable to 
the chevalier, to whom he was distantly related, he appears to have 
taken but little share in the intrigues of the Jacobites during the reign 
of Queen Anne; nor is it satisfactorily shown that he had given any 
just cause of oflence to the new govcriiiiient, although suspected of liav- 
ing secretly joined the parties of armed Jacobites who had traversed the 
country in August, 1715, when, in the following month, he received in¬ 
ti‘lligenoc that a warrant had been issued by the secretary of state for 
his apprehension. Immediately proceeding to a justice-of-peacr, ho 
boldly demanded what charges existed against him, but the magistrate 
either could not or would not give him the information* he desired.^ The 
<‘arl then thought proper, imprudently perhaps, to evade capture by 
couce^ng himself ii^^ a cottage belonging to one of his tenants; and on 
Forsters appeal to the neighbouring Jacobites to appear in arms for 
James Fredeiick, be joined the disaffected at the appointed rendezvous 
near Grcenrigg, with his brother, his servants, and a few of his tenantry, 
all well-armed and mounted. 

The earl accompanied Forster to Preston, where he surrendered with 
the rest of the insurgents. On the 9th of December he entered Lon¬ 
don in custody, and offer a brief examination before tlie privy-council, 
was committed to tlfe Tower. On the 10th of January, 1715-16, he 
was impeached fur high treason, and on the 16th of the same month 
thus addressed his peers, j)reviou8ly to pleading guilty:—“ My lords, 
the terrors of your just sentence, which will at once deprive mo of my 
life and estate, and complete the misfortunes of my wife and innocent 
children, ore so heavy on my mind, that I am scarcely able to allege 
what may extenuate my ofl'ence, if any thing can do it. My guilt was 
rashly indurred, without any premeditation; for 1 beg to observe, that' 
1 was wholly unprovided witl^ men, horses, or arms, which I could 
easily have provided had I formed any previous design. As my offence 
was'sudden, so my submission was prompt'; for when the king’§ general 
demanded hostages fur insuring a cessation of arms, 1 voluntarily offer¬ 
ed myself; and it was the repeated promises of mercy which 1 received 
that induced me afterwards to remain with the royal army. I humbly 
entreat your intercession with the king, and solemnly protest that my 
future conduct shall show me not unworthy of your generous com¬ 
passion.’* 

He received sentence of death on the 9th of February, and a warrant 
was soon afterwards issued for his execution. On the morning after it 
had been signed, his countess obtained an interview with the king in 
his bed-chamber, and pathetically entreated his majesty to spare her 
husband’s life; and she subsequently went down to Westminster, ac¬ 
companied by a great number of ladies, and personally implored both 
houses of parliament to intercede with the sovereign on his behalf. 
The public were strongly excited in favour of the condemned earl, and 
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liis friends entertained a hope that he would be pardoned. But, not¬ 
withstanding several peers and commoners of distinction endeavoured 
to procure a remission of his sentence, it was carried into effect^ 

Ilis execution took place on the 24th of February. After devotion, 
he advanced to the rails of the scaffold and read an address, in which 
lie eulogised the pretender, and asked pardon of those whom be had 
scandalised by his plOh of guilty, which, he stated, w as a breach of loy¬ 
alty to his lawful and rightful sovereign. King James the Third. He 
concluded by saying, that, had his life been spared, he should have 
considered himself bound in honour never again to take up arms against 
the reigning prince. 

The earl appears to have been possessed of many good qualities. 
“ He was formed by nature,” says Patten, “to be universally belo\ed; 
for his benevolence was so unbounded, that he seemed only to live for 
others. He resided among his onn people, spent his estate among 
them, and continually did them kindnesses. His hospitality was 
princely, and none in that country came up to it. He was very chari¬ 
table to the poor, whether known to hhn or not, and w hether papi^ts or 
piotcstants. His fate was a misfortune to many who had no kindness 
for the cause in which he died.” 

Charles Ratcliffc, a brother of the earl of Derwentwatcr, was Born in 
1693, and evinced from his boyhood a most enthusiastic attachment to 
the exiled Stuarts. He acted with Forster throughout the w hole of that 
incfticient leader’s campaign, displaying a total disregard of personal 
danger, and a sincere devotion to the cause he had espousc'd, which 
threw a lustre over his rashness. Having surrendered with his confe¬ 
derates at Preston, he was arraigned for high treason in May, 1716, and 
was soon afterwaids found guilty. He disdained to petition for mercy, 
but soon after the earl of Derwentwatcr had been executed, a free par¬ 
don was 4 ;rantcd to Ilatcliff'e, which, however, he obstinately refused to 
accept. lie w'as consequently detained in Newgate untd the 11th of 
December, 1716, when he coutiived to effect his escape. Patten, 
spt'aking of him about this period, says, “ lie is young and bold, but 
too forward: he has a great deal of courage, which wants a few more 
^ears and a better cause to improve it. There is room to hope he w'ill 
never employ it in such an adventure again.” Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, for himself, he continued to be an active partisan of the exiled 
prince. 

In 1746 he received a naval commission from the king of France, 
and took the command of a vessel laden with arms for the use of the 
Jacobites in Scotland, which, however, never reached its destination, 
being captured at sea by an English cruizer. Ratcliffe was brought a 
prisoner.to London, and arraigned on his previous conviction, which 
had never been reversed. He boldly denied the authority of the court, 
avowed himself to be a subject of the king of France, produced his com¬ 
mission, and declared that he was not Charles Ratcliffe, but the carl of 
Derwentwatcr. After some further quibbling on this and other points, 
his identity being satisfactorily proved, the attorney-general moved for 
the execution of his former sentence. The prisoner now attempted to 
set up his pardon in bar, but the judges being of opinion that such a 
plea could not, under the circumstances, be legally received, a writ was 
issued for his decapitation. His person and appearance on this oooa- 
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■ion are thus described in the British ChronologistHe was about 
five feet ten inches high, upwards of fifty, dress^ in scarlet faced with 
black velvet, and gold buttons,— a gold-laced waistcoat,—^bag-wig, and 
had a bat with a white feather." He wore precisely the same dress on 
the scaffold, where he conducted himself with great fortitude. He was 
beheaded on Tower-hill on the 8th of December, 1746. 

e^oman), ;^lan:q[Ut«w of !ISl|^rton. 

BOEN A.D. 1040.—^ME» A. D. 1715. 

Thomas Wharton, marquess of Wharton, eldest son of Philip, the 
fourth lord of that name, who distinguished himself on the parliament¬ 
arian side during the civil wars, was bom about the year 1640. Hav¬ 
ing in early life made the tour of the continent, he returned home and 
threw himself into public life; and in the year 1678 was chosen one of 
the representatives for Buckinghamshire, his colleague being Richard 
Hampden, son of the celebrated patriot. 

It does not appear^ that he took any active part in the debates on the 
bill of exclusion, although he opposed the court-party during the reigns 
of Charles II. and James II., and joined in the presentment against the 
duke of York, before the grand-jury of Middlesex, in IGbO. During 
James’s reign he lived retired at Winchendon, not very happy, it was 
said by the gossips of the day, in the society of his wiic, the daughter 
of Sir Henry Lee of Dichley. This lady was a rigid presbyterian, and 
much devoted to literary society; she versifieii a good deal herself, and 
Waller has eulogised her “ divine compositionsbut the match had, 
unfortunately perhaps for the peace of both, been arranged wholly by 
the fathers of the parties. An anonymous writer seems to hint that the 
marquess displayed not a little self-command in living the domestic life 
he did with her; but the weight of evidence strongly inclines against 
his lordship’s alleged superiority as a domestic character. Be this as it 
may, Lord Wharton found ample employment in secretly supporting 
the measures of his party. He kept up a correspondence with the courf 
of the Hague, and is supposed 4o have drawn the first draught ot the 
invitation which was despatched to the prince of Orange from the peers 
and commoners of England; he is also said to have originated the ad¬ 
dress which was presented by Sir'Edward Seymour, Sir William Port- 
man, and other knights of the western shires, to his royal highness on 
his arrival at Torbay. On the accession of William and Mary, bis 
lordship was made comptroller of the household, and member of the 
privy-council. In 1697 he was made chief-justice in Eyre on this side 
of the Trent, and lord-lieutenant of Oxfordshire. These appointments 
were highly agreeable to the majority of the nation. In a debate of 
considerable warmth in the house of peers, on an address respecting the 
partition-treaty, the marquess moved, in addition, “ That whereas the 
French king had broken that treaty, they should advise his majesty .to 
tieat no more with him, nor rely upon his word without securityand 
this, though much oppo^scd by such of their lordships as were against 
engaging in a new war, w as agreed to by a majority of the house. His 
Icn^hip was also one of those who stood up for the association upon Sir 
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John Fenwick’s plot, and distinguished himself by the eloquence and 
vigour with whi<A he defended his party against the tories. That fac- 
tion; who had always found a detenoined and powerful opponent in the 
marquess, made a miserable attempt to implicate his lordship in Mon¬ 
mouth’s rebellion, but were utterly foiled in their purpose. 

On the accession of Queen Anne, his lordship was removed from hts 
employments. In 1702 he v'^as one of the managers for the lords in the 
conference with the commons on the bill against occasional conformity, 
which he opposed on all occasions with great vigour and address. In 
the latter end of the year 1705, his lordship opened the debate in the 
bouse of lords on the question of providing a regency against the con¬ 
tingency of the queen’s death. His speech and general management 
on this occasion were much admired. He said, that although he had 
not been present at the former debate upon the proposition to invite the 
Princess Sophia to England, yet he heartily concurred in the views then 
adopted, and that he had ever regarded the securing of a protestant suc¬ 
cession to the crown as identical with the interests and happiness of the 
nation. The proposition for the regency contained these particulars: 
that the regents should be fully empowered to act in the name of the 
successor to the croun of Great Britain, until he might communicate 
with the government; and that, besides those whom the parliament 
should now appoint, the next successor should send over a nomination 
of regency, M*aled up, and to be opened only on the contingency con¬ 
templated. This motion was sup^x)rted by all the whig lords; and a 
bill founded upon it was ordered to be brought into the house. 

In 1706 he was appointed one of the commissioneis for negotiating 
the union with Scotland. The same year, he was created carl of Whar¬ 
ton in Westmoreland. In tlie latter end of 1708 he was appointed lord- 
]icut(>riant of Ireland. This appointment was intended to conciliate and 
unite thi* protectant party in that country, and to check the increasing 
influence of the catholics. On this occasion his lordship was accom¬ 
panied by AddibOn, then one of the under-secretaries of state, in the ca¬ 
pacity of secretary, and a lasting friendship, equally honourable to both 
parties, was formed between them. His lordship held the lieutenancy 
of Ireland until the month of May, 1710, when he resigned office, and 
was succeeded by the duke'of Ormond. Soon after this the earl was 
fiercely attacked by various political writers, and by none more bitterly 
than by Swift. The origin of the reverend penman's rancour is thus 
accounted fur by Wharton. Lord Somers h^ recommended Swift, at 
his own very earnest request, to the Irish viceroy, but without success. 
Wharton disliked the man,^ and is reported to have replied to the appli¬ 
cation in his favour in nearly these terms:—** My lord, we mubt not 
give these fellows any countenance or show them any favour; we have not 
characters enough ourselves to trade upon.” The reader will be amused 
by comparing the sketch which Swift has drawn of Lord Wharton m 
the character of Verres, with the compliments paid to his lordship by 
Addibon in his dedication of the fifth volume of tiie * Spectator* to him. 
It does appear that bis lordbliip led a very gay, if no| licentious life, 
during his viceroyalty. Conceiving that the best way of promoting 
the concord of Irishmen was to keep them amused and ever on the qui 
wee, he flung open the castle to all who woie aiubitioub of sharing in its 
festivities, and made it his study to }irov dc a pi'i'petual lound of amuse- 
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mcnts for the citizens of Dublin. In this plan of government he was 
vrell-supported by his second wife, who, unlike her predecessor, “ was 
all courtliness and vivacity,” though a scribbler of verses too. Swift 
has not hesitated to assail her ladyship also with his coarse and calum¬ 
nious invective. 

During the last four years of Queen Anne’s reign the carl vigorously 
opposed almost all the measures emanating from the court, particularly 
the infamous 6chi^m bill. In 1714, soon after the arrival of George 1. 
in England, his lordship was appointed lord-privy-seal: and in the be¬ 
ginning of next year was created marquess of Wharton and Malmesbury 
in England, and marquess of Catherlough in Ireland. But he did not 
long enjoy his new honours. He died in the month of April, 1715. 

The marquess of Wharton was a man of very considerable ability. 
His political life, if not brilliant, had the merit of consistency, and he 
freely sacrificed both his time and money to the objects of the liberal 
party. There was about him a rugged force of character which enabled 
him to surmount many difficulties which to minds of less energy and 
endurance would have often proved insurmountable. His lordship was 
in high repute among the gentlemen of the turf. Macky says of him, 

“ He is certainly one of the complctest gentlemen in England, hath a 
very clear understanding and manly expression, with abundance of wit. 
He is brave in person, something of xi libertine, of a middle stature, and 
fair complexion.” lie is reported to have been the author of the ccle- 
brat<>d song, entitled, ‘ Lilhburlero,’ which liad the effect, to use the 
expression of a jiopisli pamphleteer, of “singing a prince out of three 
kingdoms.” Dr Percy, in his ‘ Rcliques of Poetry,’ informs us that no¬ 
thing could equal the extraordinary efl’cet of this doggerel ballad, which 
madi‘ its appearance when the earl of Tyrconnel was sent a second time 
to Ireland in 1688. Burni't says, “ A foolish ballad was made at that 
time, treating the papists, and chiefly the Irish, in a very rvliculous 
manner, which hall a burden, said to be Irish words, * Lero, Icro, lilli- 
burlcro,’ that made an impression on the (king’s) army, that cannot be 
conci'ivcd by* those who saw it not. The w hole army, and at last the 
people, both in city and country, were singing it perpetually; and per¬ 
haps never had so slight a thing so great an effect.” llis lordship was* 
also the reputed author of a letter purporthig to have been written by 
Machiavclli to Zenol^ius Buendelniontius, in vindication of himself and 
his writings, which is printed at the end of the English translation of 
Machiavelli’s works, edition 1680. 

&arl of ISalifax. 

BOEN A. D. 1661. —DIED A. D. 1715. 

Charles, earl of Halifax, a native of Horton, in Northampton¬ 
shire, was bora on the 16th of April, 1661, and educated at West¬ 
minster school and Trinity college, Cambridge. Some verses, w'hich 
he wrote on the death of Charles II., having attracted tiie favourable 
notice of Lord Dorset, that nobleuiau invited him to London, where, 
in 1687, he wrote, in ennjunction with Prior, ‘ The City Mouse and 
Country Mouse,’ a parody on ‘ Drj den’s Hind and Panther.’ Hav- 
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ing, about the same time, married the dowager-countess of Manches¬ 
ter, he abandoned an idea which he had previously entertained, of en¬ 
tering fnto holy orders, and became, by purchase, a clerk of the coun¬ 
cil* Shortly afterwards he obtained a seat in the house of commons, 
where he soon rendered himself conspicuous as a partisan of the wings. 

At an early period of his senatorial career, while supporting the 
propriety of allowing counsel to persons accused of high treason, after 
a slight pause, the efiect of embarrassment in his speech, he exclaimed, 
“ Is it not reasonable to grant a prisoner, arraigned before a solemn 
tribunal, the privilege of a pleader, when the presence of this assembly 
can thus disconcert one of its own members?” He was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer in 1694; first commissioner of the trea¬ 
sury in J698, and created peer in 1700. Duiing his administration, 
the bank of England was established, and that anticipation of the pub¬ 
lic revenues commenced, which produced the national debt. Whilst 
tory influence prevailed in Ihe reign of Queen Anne, articles of im¬ 
peachment were twice presented against him, but without ('ftTcct, by the 
house of commons, to which he had given offence by supporting the 
proposition fora standing army in the time of peace. He was a zealous 
advocate for the union with Scotland, and greatly*annoyed the queen 
by carrying a motion for summoning the electorate of Hanover to par¬ 
liament, as duke of Cambridge. 

On the accession of George 1*, he was raised to the earldom of Hali¬ 
fax ; made a knight of the garter, aud appointed firot commissioner of 
tlie treasury, and auditor of the exchequer. He remained in office 
until hiis death, which took place on the 19th of May, 1715. His 
poems and speeches were publibhed in the couise of the same year; 
and Dr Johnson, who included the foinur in his edition of the British 
Poets, observes of him, that “ it would now be esteemed no honour by 
a contribvtor to the monthly bundle of venses to be told, that, in strains 
either familiar or solemn, he sings like Montague.” He aspired to the 
character of a Meceenas, and though not munificent, was eulo/fized by 
nearly all the poets of his day, except Pope and S\i ift, the luth'r of 
whom spoke of him with ridicule and contempt. By his political an¬ 
tagonists he was accused of having been servile and superficial; while, 
on the other hand, his admirers contend that he displayed great inde¬ 
pendence of mind, combined with solid judgment and ready apprehen¬ 
sion. It is related that the earl of Dorset having, in allusion to the 
share he had had in the production of the still popular parody on ‘ The 
Hind and Panther,’ introduced him, in the following terms, to William 
the Tliird :—“ Sire, I have brought a mouse to wait on your majesty 
the king r<'plicd, " You do well to put me in the way of making a man 
of him,” and immediately granted him a pension of £500 per annum I 


BOBN A. D. 1650.—DI£D 1. D. 1716. 

John Somers was born at HVorcester, in the year 1650. Hisfathci 
was an attorney of some eminence, who, during the civil wars, espoused 
the parliamentary side, and received the command of a troop of horse 
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under Cromwell. His mother was Catherine CeaverS) a lady of a 
Shropshire family. Of his early education, Dr Bireh has preserved the 
following memorandum:—The account of his behaviour at school I 
had many years ago from a schoolfellow. I think Walsall in Stafford¬ 
shire was the place where they learned their giammar together. I re- 
member'well his account of Johnny Somers being a weakly boy, wear¬ 
ing a b}ack cap, and never so much as looking out when they were at 
play.” In 1675, Somers entered as a commoner of Trinity college, 
Oxford; and, on the 5tb of May, 1676, was called to the bar, though 
he continued to reside at the univerisity for a considerable period after 
this, and took the degree of B A. in 1681, It is supposed that his 
.early acquaintance with Sir Francis Winnington and the earl of Shrews¬ 
bury mainly contributed to determine bis attention to the law. 

11 is first legal brochure was the report of an election case, entitled 
* The memorable Case of Denzii Onslow, Esq., tried at the assi/es in 
Surrey, July the 20th, 1681, touching his election at Haslemere in 
Surrey, w herein is much good matter, and direction toueniug the due 
ordering of elections for parliament.’ His next work, entitled ‘ A 
Brief History of the Succobsion, collected out of the Records and the 
most authentic historians,’ was designed to establish the authority of 
parliament to limit or qualify the succession to the crown, in opposition 
to the doctfincs put forth by the kingly prerogative and jus dtvmum 
party of the day.^ 

The defeat of the exclusion bill having emboldened.the king’s party 
to try stronger measures, the lord-chiel-jiisticc North was employed 
to frame a royal declaration of the causes which had led to the dissolu¬ 
tion of the two last parliaments. This proceeding was met by the 
friends of civil liberty, by the publication of a tract, entitled, ‘ A Just 
and Modest Vindication of the two last Parliaments,’ which Bui net 
says was sketched by Sidney, recast by Somers, and finally scon ected 
by Sir William Jones. It is an able and vigorous document, full of 
sound constitutional principle, and luminous in its argument. The same 
year called forth another well-timed disquisition on the political rights 
of his countrymen fiom Mr Somerb’s pen. It was entitled * The Se¬ 
curity of Englishmen’s Lives; or the Trust, Power, and Duty of tlie 
Grand Juries of England cx})lafficd according to the Fundaniintals of 
the English Government.’ This tract was written in defence of the 
grand jury who had ignored a bill for high treason against Shaftesbury, 
and by this act drawn upon themselves the indignation of the court. 

Immediately after leaving the university, Mr Somers began to prac¬ 
tise at the bar, and, in 1683, we find him employed as one of the coun¬ 
sel in the celebrated case of Pilkington and Shute.‘ But the pressure 
of an extensive and accumulating profesbional practice did not wholly 
withdraw him from the lighter pursuits of general literature. In 1681 
he had published a poetical translation of the epistles of Dido to J£n- 
cas, and of Ariadne to Theseus from Ovid; and soon after, he is sup¬ 
posed to have written the poem, entitled * Dryden’s Satire to his Muse,’ 
a work of very considerable power and much greater promise than his 
former poetical attempt. Wc find him, about this time, patronising the 
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* Howell’s State Trials, vol. ix. p. 187. 
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firsit folio edition of Milton, and at a later period he seems to have 
marked and fostered the rising genius of Pope. 

In 1688 Somers appeared as one of the conuscl for the seven bish¬ 
ops. The issue of that great trial is well-knotvn ; but it is not perhaps 
so generally understood, that, for a great part of the deep constitutional 
learning displayed on this occasion by the senior counsel, these gentle¬ 
men stood indebted to their young colleague in the defence, whose com¬ 
parative youth had been objected to by the bishops themselves, on find¬ 
ing his name in the list of their legal advisers. 

Upon the flight of James II., and the arrival of Prince William, Mr 
Somers u as returned to the convention parliament by his native city of 
Worcester, and fiom the first, acted a conspicuou‘« part in the debates 
of the house, particularly in the conference with the lords, on the word¬ 
ing of the commons’ vote that James had abdicated, a term for which 
thi>ir lordships proposed to substitute the ivord deserted. On the vote 
“ that the prince and princess of Orange should be declared Ling and 
tiucen,” Mr Somers was named a member of the committee appointed 
to report generqjly on such things as were absolutely necessary to be 
considered for the better sci uring our religion, liberty, and laws. The 
result of these deliberations was afterwards incorporated with the ‘ De¬ 
claration of Rightsand on the final revisal o^ that instrument Mr 
Somers sat as chairman of the committee. The appointment of solici¬ 
tor-general, and the honour of knighthood, was the icward bestowed on 
Mr Somers for tlicsc' important services. 

In 1692 Sir John Someis was raLed to the post of attorney-general, 
and, in 1693, he wus appointeti lord-kecpei ot the great seal, and, in 
1697, was raised to the peerage by the stjle and title of Baron Som¬ 
ers of Eversham, and in the same jiar he was appointed lord-high- 
chanccllor, with a grant of the manors ot Rjegate and Iloreleigh in 
Surrey, together with an annuity of j6^,100 out of the fee-farm rents 
of the rt’own. The part which Somer-* had now to act was one of a 
verj( delicate and difficult nature. The tories were gradually gaining 
the ascendancy over tli(* king’s mind, while the whig jmrty were kept 
together solely by the* weight of the cliaiiecllor’s iiaini'. Of the view 
which Somers himself took of his position, so (arly as the close of the 
year 1698, we have distinct evidence in the following extract from a 
letter written by him at that time;—“ There is notliing to support the 
wliigs,” says ho, “ but the difficulty of Ins (the king’s) jiiecing with the 
otli 'r party, and the almost impossibility of finding a set of tories who 
will w'liie; so that, in the end, 1 conclude it will b(‘ a pieced business 
which will fall asunder immediately.” On the 10th of April, 1700, an 
address was moved in the house of eonininns, praying that John, 
Lord Somers, lord-chancellor of England, should be removed for er 
from his majesty’s presence and counsels.” The motion was not earned, 
but the nexi day parliament was prorogued, and intimation made to 
Lord Somers that die king desired his lordship should part with the 
seals, and tliat in such a manner as might make it appear that the act 
was voluntary on his part. To this proposal, his lordship repUed that, 
as the voluntary surrender of the seals might be taken advantage of by 
bis enemies to his hurt and jirejudice, he could not consent to such a 
mode of resigning office; but that he would instantly resign on his 
majesty’s express warrant, demanding the seals. Soon afterwards, the 
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warrant being brought by Loid Jersey, Somers delivered the seals to 
that nobleman.’ It is consolatory to know that William lived to express 
sincere repentance for the ungrateful manner in which he had thus 
treated one of his best and ablest servants. 

The chancellor’s fall w'as followed up by his impeachment, together 
with the earls of Portland and Oxford, fur high crimes and misdemea¬ 
nors. On the 19th of May, 1701, the commons exhibited articles of 
impeachment against Lord Somers, embracing three distinct heads; 
viz. hib conduct with regard to the partition-treaties,—his passing of 
certain grants under the great seal to himsplf and others,—and the 
afldir of Captain Kidd. His lordship had already autici])atcd, in 
some measure, these charges, while the commons were deliberating 
upon them by soliciting and obtaining permission to he heard at the 
bar in his own defence. On this occasion Rumot informs us Ins lord- 
ship “ spoke so fully and clearl}', that, u])on his withdrawing, it was 
believed, if the question had been quickly put, the whole matter had 
been soon at an end, and that the prosecution would have been let 
tail. But his enemies drew out the debate to such ajength, that the 
impression which bis speech hod made, was much worn out; and the 
house sitting till it was past midnight, they at last carried it by a ma¬ 
jority of seven or eight to impeadi him.” 

With respect to the first head of the charges exhibited against Lord 
Somers, that ofhis condurt in the partition-treaties, ids lordship clearly 
intimated, that so far from his having afforded his royal master any 
encouragement in the negotiation with France, he had thrown out con¬ 
siderable doubts as to its policy. On the second charge, he freely ac¬ 
knowledged that the king had been pleased to grant him certain manors 
and rents for the better support of his dignity as a peer, but he denied 
that to obtain such grants either in his own person or in that of an¬ 
other, he had ever used solicitation. As to Captain Kidd’s affair, lie 
contended justly that he could not be held in any degri e accountable 
foi the bad faith of a man whom he had simply invested w'ith a priva¬ 
teering comniibsion to cl(‘ar the American seas of piiaies, but who ul¬ 
timately became a pirate himself. The 17th of June was fixed for the 
tiial; but on tliat day the commons, not appearing in support of their 
impeachment. Lord Somers w'as acquitted. It was soon after this im¬ 
peachment that Swift commenced his pamphleteering career in London, 
attaching himself in the first instance to the whigs. The following 
sketch which Swift drew of Lord Somers at this juncture, under the 
iharacter of Aristides, in his * Discourse of the contests and dissen¬ 
sions between the nobles and commons in Athens and Rome,’ may be 
compared with another portrait of the same individual by the same 
hand, which the reader will find in the ‘ History of the last years of 
t’ne Queen.* The contrast is sufficiently striking; but it is the hireling 
writer himself who suffers by it. ** Their next great man,” says 
Swift, paying Jiis court to the whigs, ** was Aristides. Besides the 
mighty services he had done his country in the wars, he was a person 
of the strictest justice, and best acquainted with the laws as well as 
forms of their government, so that he was in a manner chancellor of 
Athens. This man, upon a slight and false accusation of fovouring 


* Bun ot, vol. ii. p. 842, fol. ed. 
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arbitrary power, was banished by ostracism, which, reiidorod into mo¬ 
dern English, would signify that they voted he should be removed from 
their presenco and council for ever. But they had the wit to recall 
him, and to that action owed the preservation of their state by his fu¬ 
ture services.” 

The death of William occurred just in time to prevent the formation 
of a new whig ministry, principally under the direction of Somers and 
Sunderland. After the accession of Queen Anne, Lord Somers appears 
to have nearly altogether withdrawn himself from public life, and to 
have spent much of his time, at his seat near Clu^hunt in Hertford!- 
shire, in the study of history, antiquities, and polite literature. From 
1098 to 17U3, he sat as piH-sident of the Royal society; but he still 
continuid his attendance in the huu'-o of peers, where he opposed the 
bill to prevent ocdtsioiial noncuiifbrmity; and, in 1700, introduced the 
im])oitunt statute, 4° Anne, c. 16, entitled, ‘ Act for the amendment of 
the law, and the better advancement of justice.’ The project of the 
union with S(‘utluiid again awoke the energies of the ex-minister. In 
the debates wliicli took place on this subject Iiis lordship bore a conspi¬ 
cuous part, and Buniet declari-s that he had a chic-fhand in the arrange¬ 
ment of this important .nid delicate afluir.* In the year 1708, our ve¬ 
il laii politician came again into plate and power^ with the whig party, 
in the character of president of the council; but another change of ad- 
niinistratiori wa-? effected in 1710, when Lord Somers finally bade fare- 
wtli to public life. Towards tlio latter end oftlie queen’s reign be had 
indeed grown very infirm, and his faculties had suffered considerably 
from a paralytic affection. With a few intervening gleams of recoMry, 
he gradually sunk into a state of mental iqid bodily imbecility, from 
which, on the 26th of April, 1716, ho was ri liasi d by death. 

Lord Somers was never married. A disajipointment in a first at¬ 
tachment is said to have caused him to renounce ever after the idea of 
mairi.ige; and, if his biographer, Cooksey, may be credited,—to have 
entertained very loose ideas on the subject of female socitty. We can¬ 
not help tbiiikiiig, both from the evidence of the general tenor of his 
lordahiii’s life, as well as from the negativ e testimony of liis bitterest 
pulitieal opponents, that sueh a ehui-ge has been unduly advanced. 
Addison declares that “ bis life was in every part of it set off with that 
graceful modesty and reserve which made his virtues more beautiful 
the more they witc cast in such agreeable shades. His religion,” be 
adds, “ was bincere, not ostentatious; and such as inspired him with an 
univer-al benevolence towards all his fellow-subjects, not with bitternes? 
against any part of them.” ® Horace Walpole beautifully says of Lord 
Somers, “He was one of tliose divine men, who, like a chapel in a 
palace, remains unprofaiicd, while all the rest is tyranny, corruption, 
and folly. All the traditional accounts of him, the historians of the 
last age, and its best authors, represent him as the most incorrupt law¬ 
yer, and the honcstest statesman, as a master orator, a genius of the 
finest taste, and a patriot of the noblest and most extensive views: as a 
man who dispensed blessings by his life, and planned tliem for his pos¬ 
terity.” “Ho was,” says Burnet, “very learned in his own profession. 


* Own ’Jinu's ^<>1. it. p. 468. 
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\iitli a great deal more learning in other professions^ in divinity, philo¬ 
sophy, and history. He bad a great capacity for business, with an cx- 
traoi^inary temper; tor he was fair and gentle, perhaps to a fault, con* 
sidering his post. So that he had all the patience and softness, as w(>ll 
as the justice and equity, becoming a great magistrate.” 

Lord Somers w'as an industrious collector of tracts and manuscripts. 
Of the latter, his collection filh'd upwards of sixty volumes in folio, but 
uas unfortunately destroyed by fire in Lincoln’s-inn in 1752. Some 
remains which the fire had spared were published by the earl of Haid- 
Wokc in 1778, under the title of ‘ State Papers from 1501 to 1726.’ 

‘ The Somers’ Tracts’ arc a number of scarce pieces which were pub¬ 
lished by Cogan, in four sets of four quarto volumes each, from the 
pamphlets collected by Lord Somers. They were republished a f(*w 
years since under the supi linlendanfe of Sir Walter Scott. 

€ail ot Cmiinirtmt* 

' UTi D A. n. 1710 

This brave oflicer the son of Sir Edward Heibeit, attorney- 
general to Kiyg CMiaiUh I. IIuMug attached himsilf to the naval ser¬ 
vice, he was appointed lieutenant in the Defiance eaily in the year 1666, 
and experiencing a very rapid promotion, was advanced on the 8th of 
November following to the command of the Pembroke fiigate of thirty- 
two guns. After much highly honouiable service, and a %uritty of en¬ 
counters with the tne my, in which he constantly displayed the utmost 
gallantry, he was on the 5th of November, 1677, appointed captain of 
the Piince Rupert, and having been ordered to the Mediterranean, was, 
not long afterwaids, honoured with a special commission, eomtilutiiig 
him second in command of the foice employed on that station iiKdir the 
orders of Sir John Narborough. In April, 1678, he had a d(S 2 ierate 
encounter with one of the largest eorsaiis belonging to the Algerines. 
Her commander was esteemed the ablest and bravest in their navy, and 
defended himself with the utmost obstinacy to the last extremity. On 
hoard the Rupert nearly thirty pfhceis and sesimen were killed, and 
forty wounded, among whom was Captain Htrlurt himself. On board 
the corsair two Imndrtd men were killed oi disabled ere the piratical 
colours were struck. 

In the month of Maj, in the ensuing year, on the return of Sir John 
Narborough to England, the chief command was left with Mr ll(>il>ert, 
who on that occasion was officially called in the London Gazette, Vice- 
admiral TIerbeit. The command, however, might be rather said to have 
devolved, than to have been conferred upon him, and a period of fifteen 
mouths elapsed ere he received a special commission appointing him re- 
gulaily to exercise the functions of naval comraander-in-chief in tlie 
Mediterranean. Dining this interval he rendered very considerable 
service to the city of Tangier, thin formidably pressed by the Moors. 
Admiral Herbert, arriving atn very eritlcal period of the attack, landed 
a battalion of picked nun from the licet, of which he himself assumed 
the command as colonel, and obtained no small addition to his honour by 
his iminent seiviees as u nidituiy officci. lie afterwards very spiritedly 
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renewed hostilities against the Algerines—^who appeared not to have 
been sufficiently chastized by the punishment they had already received 
—and compelled them to sue for peace. No farther necessity existing 
for the maintenance of so formidable a force in so distant a quarter, 
Admiral Herbert returned to England, and was not long afterwards 
created rear-admiral of England. The stream of honour still continued 
to flow towards him, on the accession of James 11. lie was appointed 
master of the robes; and additional honours might, not improbably, 
have been heaped on him, had nut the steadiness of his principle'^, and 
the inflexibility of his political integrity, exposed him to the disappro¬ 
bation of the court. Having firmly opposed the repeal of the test- 
act, a measure which lay ncare‘-t the heart of James, that infatuated 
prince caused him to feel the whole weight of his indignation. Lord 
Thomas Howard, a strenuous supporter of the «i'-lips of the court, was 
ai)pointed to succeed him as master of the robes, and ho was removed 
from the honorary station of rear-admiral of England, in order to make 
room for Sir Roger Strickland. 

Herbert—among the first of those who considered the interference of 
a protestant power necessary, ere (he restoration of those rights which 
James had so violently invaded could be oh( lined—now repaired to 
Holland. The Statcs-general, sensibh' of his wontli and value, hesitated 
not a iiumient ui conferring on him the chief command of their fleet, 
w ith the title of lieuteuant-genpral-adiniral. Through Ids exertions and 
his advice it was that n pealed difficulties were overcome, and absurd 
propositions rejected; and to him all persons attribute the southerly 
eonrse which the fleet of the states, with William and his army on board, 
at last held, instead of hteeriug to the northward, winch, most piobably, 
would have (‘iided in their deslruetion. 

William appealed readj' to do all possible justice to the exertions and 
services of Mr Ileibtrt. lie continiu.il him in the command of the 
fleet, fflid, on the 8th of March, 1688-9, nominated him first commis¬ 
sioner for executing the office of lord-high-admiral. In the eiibuing 
month, he was sent admiral of a squadron, w liieh, though it consisted of 
no more than twelve ships of the line, was ordered to Ireland to ojipose 
(hat of Fiance under Moiis. Cliatceu Rcniaud, which aiiioun(ed to forty- 
four sail, no less than twenty-eight of wdiicli w ere of the line. Uiiaji- 
palled by this supeiiority of force, Mr lIcTbeit shrunk not from the 
tni‘«t, and he fulfilled every object of it with the same intrepidity which 
induced liiin to accept it. t)n (he king’s arrival at Portsmouth, pecii- 
niaiy rewards wTre bestowi'd on the seamcm, and honours on the officers. 
Admiral Herbert, amidst tliis general display of royal munificence, was, 
on the 29th of May, 1689. cieated a peer of England, by the titles of 
llaron Herbert of Torbay and Earl of Tornngtori. An addition being 
made to the force which the noble admiral had before commanded, by 
the junction of a squadron under the orders of Admiral Russc-11, and se- 
1 oral Dutch ships which had reached England in the interim, his lord- 
ship proceeded to sea earlj' in the month of July, but the enemy, hav¬ 
ing no further enterprise in view of suffieient imjiortanec to rcuider the 
hazard of a contest necessary, were coritent to confine themselves vvitliin 
their iSfWB ports, and the remainder of the year eonsequtntly passed on 
without encounter. 

In the month ol Jaminiy of the ensuing vi.it, the fiist dawiiings of 
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that ilUfortunc and bad treatment be was soon afitervrards destined to 
experience, made their appearance. Ilis past services, his integrity, 
his constant zeal in the support of every measure for the public good, 
were forgotten. Sumo very absurd and ill-founded clamours were 
raised in the house of commons relative to the quality of the provisions 
with which severaj of the ships had been supplied. Tho'^e acquired in 
a short time such head, that the earl of Tomngton, whose character 
certainly* rendered him as little liable as any man in the kingdom to the 
suspicion of having connived at any imposition or impropriety prac¬ 
tised by contractors or other persons eonneeted witli the navy, felt it an 
imperative duty indignantly to withdraw himself fioni the abuse of a 
faction whose contumely he de‘<pi^td. He accordingly resigned his 
office of first commissioner for executing the functions of lord-high- 
admiral, but retained that of eouiiuandcr-iu-chief of the fleet. 

The most indefatigable exertions had been constantly made by 
France, ever since the commencement of the war, and paitieularly dur¬ 
ing the preceding winter, for the augmentation of her marine; but the 
same degree of activity by no means appeared to prevail in the arsen.iN 
of England ; so that when the French fleet made its appearance early ni 
the month of Juno, augmented to the almu'^l iner(‘diblo extent of seventy- 
five sail of the lino, attended by a proportionable number of frigates and 
smaller vessels, the combined fleet of England and Holland exceeded 
not fifty-six sail. Gnat as the disparity was, his lordship, considering 
that it would tend more to the advantage of his country ioi him to put 
to sea, and at least watch the motions of the enemy, in the hope that 
fortune might afford him some partial opportunity of attacking them to 
iidvantagc, quitted his unchorage almost on the instant he heard of the 
arrival of the liostile fleet; but the magnitude of the trust confided to 
him caused him to act with extreme caution; and it is far from impro¬ 
bable, that, had hc‘ been permitted to follow the dictates of his own opi¬ 
nion, the fleet of Louis XIV., feeling it«elf incapable of effecting any 
advantageous service, would have retired, after having enjo 3 'ed the short 
and empty parade of raomrmtarily alarming thc'Englisli nation. The 
ill fortune of Britain decreed it should be otherwise. Certain fallacious, 
though apparently plausible reasons for risking an action, even against 
such f(‘arful odds, induced her majesty to send peremptory orders to 
engage the enemy without further ilelay. “ The noble admiral instantly 
took every measure in his powf«'to render the event of the expected 
contest, if not successful, at least as littk' disastioas as possible. He 
immediately convened all the flagoind principal officers of the fleet, and 
communicated to them his orders. It was for them, as well as for him¬ 
self, to obey, and not to remonstrate. On the 30th of June the signal 
for battle was displayed at the dawn of day, and, as soon as the line was 
formed, which was not till near eight o’clock, was followed by a second 
for close action. The line formed by the English fleet was nearly 
straight, the van and rear extending almost as far as tliat of their oppo¬ 
nents; but there was some distance between the red, or centre squad¬ 
ron, commanded by the eail in person, and the Dutch, who being in 
the van, contrary to their usual caution, pressed forward rather too 
rashly to engage the van of the French fleet. There was also aiecond 
interval bi-tween the rear of the red squadron and the van of the blue, 
ahich cautiously and verv prudently avoukd closing in with the centre, 
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t1 trough the fear of having their own rear completely destroyed. In ft-w 
words, the whole space between the rear of the Dutch division and the 
van of the blue squadron was filled up in the best manner eircumstan* 
CCS would admit, by the earl of Torrington, and the red separated into 
three subdivisions, which, by necessarily narrowing the different open¬ 
ings in the line, rendered it less easy for the enemy to break through, 
or throw it into any material confusion. Opposed to the earl lay the 
French centre, and, owing to the very superior number of ships which 
it contained, crowded in the extreme; in so great a degree, indeed, were 
the ships of tiu' enemy liuddled together, that they were compelled, in 
order to avoid falling on board each other, to form themselves into a 
kind of semicircle, of such depth, as caused the centre of the French 
fleet to be considerably distant from that of Earl Torrington and the 
red squadron. To have appicached the enemy under these circum¬ 
stances, would have betrayed the most unpardonable rashness in the 
carl’s conduct, and have exposed the whole of his fleet to the dreadful 
disaster of the most unqualified defeat; instead of which, by adopting 
the system of action which he displayed through the whole unequal en¬ 
counter, he completely kept at bay, with eighteen or twenty ships, 
double that number, of which the French centre was composed. But 
the very measure which so deservedly entitled hiyi to public gratitude 
and applause, became instantly the parent of invective, ingiatitude, 
and persecution. It was urged by hU enemies, and implicitly believed 
by the ignorant, that he had traitorously and igtioininiuu^l^ liung back 
from the contest, and had thereby sacrificed the first interests ol his 
country. The trivial damage sustained by the red squadron, in eun- 
sequeucc of its peculiar situation during the action, afforded to the 
clamorous a sufficient proof of the delinquency and cowardice of the 
earl. To have saved the greater part of his fleet, was madly considered 
inglorious; and the Dutch, who, so far it must in justice be allowed 
them, fqpght with consummate, though ill-timed gallantry, took every 
possible means to augment the outcry, as some species of palliative lo 
their own loss,” 

'J’lie whole of the loss sustained by the combined fleet on this mo¬ 
mentous occasion did not exceed seven ships of the line, six of which 
belonged to the Dutch, and the seventh, the Ann of seventy guns, to 
the English. It must be observed, at the same time, that none of these 
vessels actually tidl into the hands of the enemy, but were destroyed in 
action, or afterwards, In consequence of their disabled state ; and tlic 
greater part of their crews were hapjnly preserved. When it is eousi- 
d(*red, ip addition to the comparatively trivial loss, that the fleet of the 
enemy, in consequence of the damages it sustained in the action, was 
totally incapacitated from undertaking any further ofl'ensive operation, 
though their opponents had been com})elled to ri tire, perhaps it is not 
unfair to say, that the encounter off Bt'aeliy-head, though unattended 
with the brilliant honours of victory, was jiroduetivc of many of the 
most solid advantages w hich could be expected to have resulted from it. 

Such, however, was the virulence of his enemies, that the earl’s ser¬ 
vices were from that time lost to his country. He lived ever afterwards 
retired fipom public life, and died in a very advanced age, on the 13th 
day of April, 1716. 
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BOBK A. D. 1644.—DILD A.P. 1718 

William Penn was born in London, in the paribh ol St Catharine, 
on Towcr*hill, on the 14th day of October, 1644. He sprang from an 
old and honoutablc family, which had resided for four or five centuries 
at Penn in Buckinghamshire. His father was the well-known Admiral 
Sir William Penn, who distinguished himself during the time of the 
commonwealth, and still more,> subsequent to the restoration, as an able 
and bkilful naval commander, anu received the honour of knighthood 
after the famous sea-fight with the Dutch in 1665. 

William Penn was sent by liis father to thi* fwe grammar school at 
Cbigwell in Essex, which was but a short distance from Wanstead, 
where the admiral resided. When about eleven years of age he is said 
to have been surprised one evening, when twilight had gathered o\cr 
him, as he sat alone in his chamber to study, by a c“rtain external 
glory, and, as it were, preternatural, internal lifting up of the soul, 
vihieh suddenly fell on him. This was in all probability the result of a 
high-wrought imagination, but it seriously impressed Ins mind with tin 
great concerns of religion, and induced a belief that he was especially 
called by God to a holy life. At twelve he was sent to a school iii 
Loudon, and at fifteen he was entered a gentlcman-cummoncr at CIiri-.t- 
churcli, Oxford. Here he remained for some time, jirosccuting his 
studies with zeal, and forming friendships with several men of parts am! 
distinction, among whom were Robert Spencer, afterwards earl of Sun¬ 
derland, and John Lockc. At tliis time one Thomas Loe, a layman, 
w ho had belonged to the university of Oxford, but had afterwards be- 
toinc a quaker, was in the habit of preaching to the students, (pid with 
such eficct, that several of them began to withdiawthemsclvis from the 
< stablished w orship, and to hold meetings of their own. Penn was one 
of the seceders, and his bold, decisive temper, made him their leader. 
All unlucky t vent brought them into trouble. By an order from the 
king the wearing of the surplice was resumed, to the great delight of 
many, but to the chagrin of Penn and his asspeiates, who beheld in it a 
flagrant violation of the simplicity and purity of the Christian religion. 
Their zeal was at length roused to such a pitch, that, by concert, they 
fell on every one who ventured to assume this rag of popery, and tore 
it over their heads. For this outrage Penn and some others |i'ere ex¬ 
pelled. 

Ketuniing home, he found scanty comfort. His father, who had con¬ 
ceived high hopes of his son’s rise in life, was mortified by his recent 
conduct, and by the strictness and asceticism of his opinions. After a 
vain trial of argument, he proceeded to those 

“ Apostolic blows and knocks 
Winch prove a doctrine oithodox 

and finding even these fail, he turned his son out of doors. Thus lo 
part with an only t>on, was more than human nature, at least more than 
tlic admiral’s nature could long endure, and, after a brief struggle, 
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young Ponn was nadiiiittod to Ids fathor’s affection. It was lu.w 
thought that it would be much easier to entice, than to drive away, his 
religious feelings, and, for that purpose, he was sent in 1002 to France. 
Here, after visiting the capital, he resorted to Saumur, that he might 
enjoy the instructions of the erudite Moses Amyrault, under uhotn lu* 
read the fathers, aud studied the majority of the theoloirieal questions 
then most disputed. He returned to England, by way of Italy, and, in 
1665, with more polish and greater learning, but unchanged sentiments 
on the all-important concerns of religion, he vent down to his former 
residenec in the country. Ilis father, having failed in this his first de¬ 
sign, next tried the expedient of sending him into Ireland to manage 
some estates belonging to'%ie admiral in that countr}'. But it si (nied 
as if some strong destiny verc urging him into .a fixed and detiinnnecl 
caroq^ fur, as in Fninee he hud fallen in with Amyrault. so lure he 
met with his spiritual fallur, Tiioinas Loe, vho was still labouring in 
his vocation as a preaclu-r. From this man he heard a sermon on that 
striking declaration, “ There is a faith which overcomes the world, and 
there is a faith which is overcoiiu' by the world.” So strong was the 
impression produced on him by tins discourse, that he resolved hence¬ 
forward to cast m his lot 0 |,euly with the Society of Fiiend‘<, or, as they 
had already begun to hi' tenned, from a silly joke.of a country magis¬ 
trate, qnakers. 'lhat tlu*. step was tlie usuit of stiong convictions, and 
tb(> act of a uuiul fite iiom fear, self-interest, baseness, and all the more 
degrading passions, U w w ill doubt, who, rememhering on the one hand 
that Penn was the only son of a father high in reputation, and possess¬ 
ing extraordinary powers of advancing his son’s intiiests; aud, on the 
other, that the quakers are of all sects tlie most despised and persecut¬ 
ed. Whether it was the act of a w ise aud wcll-balaneed mind, we leav e 
to be inferred from some remarks we shall have to offer, ere w^e con¬ 
clude, on the tenets of the early quukeis. 

He h^d not long jointd }ii> new friends, bt'furc be was thrown into^ 
prison on account of his fielief. On Ins rcKase, lie was summoned 
home by his fatlu r, w ho had received tidings of the still more dt’cided 
shape his puritaiiisui had now taken, and who tndt'avoured to prevail 
on him to abandon his principles. All was useless; so rigid indeed 
•were his notions, that although, after a long struggle, the only conees- 
siun demanded from him was, that lu* would sit without his hat when in 
the presence of his father, of the king, or of the duke of York, he i efused 
obedience, and was consequently once more set adrift on the world. 
This second didiiilieritanoe abated not his heart or hope. In IfifiS he 
came 014 as a preaclier in the Society of Friends, and in the same year 
stood forth in print as the champion of the pi euliar doctrines he hud 
espoused. It is not our intention to follow him througli the varied 
scenes of the life on which he had now entered. Our objiet, in the li¬ 
mited space which is all we can fairly claim, must be to give os faithful 
and lively a picture of the man as is possible, without narrating all the 
turns and changes of his lot. We find him steadily ])ressiug onwards in 
the high career on which he had enterrd, though scoin, oppression, bonds, 
and even death itself beset his path. When free, he proclaimed the new 
light which, as he thought, had dawned on the world, and when impri¬ 
soned, his pen was equally busy in its propagation. It is pleasing to 
know that his father gradually became reconciled to him, and though 
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he never embraced liis son’s \icws, at length tolerated tliein. In 1G70 
he was imprisoned for preaching in Gracochurch-strcct, and was brougiit 
to trial before the lord-mavor and recorder. The narrative* ot‘ tlu« trial 
is one of intense interest. We pity any one who can read it without 
feeling his blood boil with indignation at the bi’utality of the court to 
this innocent and high-minded man. Penn displayed a knowledge of 
the rights of an Englishman—a steadiness in assorting thorn, and a 
noble calmness, which united, amount to something very like sublimity. 
The jurj', though shamefully threatened by the court, icfust'd for some 
time to bring in any other verdict than the unmeaning one, “ Guilty of 
speaking in Graeeehureh-street.” lleiug I’Mcatedly &«‘nt back to re- 
conMaur their verdict, at hist, after two dayflind two nights spent witli- 
out refreshment, undaunUd by the frowns, of a powerful court, tiny 
unanimously brought in a verdict of “ Not guilty.” It will scarqply lie 
believed, that, even after this acquittal, Penn was detained in prison foi 
certain pretended fines, and was only released through his father's in¬ 
fluence, privately exerted. In the same year his father died, comi)let< ly 
reconciled to his son, whom he had always loved, and now respi'ctnl 
for his sincerity and decision. By this event Ptnn became masUrof 
an ample fortune, but it did not in the least diminish his zeal. In 1G7:J, 
having returned from a toui through Holland and Germany, uiidertaki n 
to proclaim the doctiines of his beet, he married, and settled at lliek- 
mansworth in Hertfordshire, lii this and the several succieding jtais 
hib time was spent chiefly ill preaching and in writing. Ilis writings 
are many of them contioversial, ami wouhl hardly rejiay jieuisal, but 
some of them, written to assert the right of man to woi .hi}) his Cieatoi 
as conscience dictates, breallu* noble siutimeiits, and will lemain in¬ 
stances of the degree by which some minds outiuii their age. In ‘1G7(>, 
Penn, in consequence of tiie misfortiineb of u friend, became the mana¬ 
ger of a largo tract of land in the new world, and to which he gave tin* 
«‘iiame of West New Jersty. In the dillicult (iiqilo) iiicnt thus^levolvtsd 
on him, he showed his acdistumcd ability. In 1G77 he rtiiiovid from 
Rickmansw'orth to Wormingliiirst in Sussex, and in the same year In* 
undertook a missionary tour tlirough Holland and Gcimuny, whin, a. 
the fruits of his former labours, watered by subsequent travellers, a body 
ofquakers had grown uji. In this journey lie met with much that was 
encouraging. To use his own phrase, the gospel was preached, tin* 
dead were raised, and the living comforted.” He was received with 
great respect by several royal and noble persons, and wherever he jiro- 
elaimed his errand was hearu with attention. 

Passing over some events of minor impoitaiiec, we come, in«]G80, to 
the cummencenient of the undertaking which has imniurtali/;cd Peim'n 
character. His attention had already been drawn, by his management 
of West New Ji'rsey, to the hope of escape wliich the new world pre¬ 
sented from the misery and op])resbion of the old. For a great number 
of ycais a debt had been due to his father from the court, no part of 
which had ever been repaid. Penn offered, in lieu of this debt, to ac¬ 
cept a vast tract of land, bounded on the east by the Delaware river, 
on the south by Maryland, and extending northwards as far as was 
plantable. After some difliculty, which arose almost entirely from 
dislike to Penn’s religious opinions, the grant of these lands was made, 
and bv a charter, dated March 4th, 1081, he was oonstituted full and 
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absolute proprietor of tbe whole tract for which ho had Solicited. By 
the king’s especial command, the territory was called Pennsylvania, iii 
honour of the owner. There are few more pleasing or interesting pages 
in the history of mankind than those which detail Penn’s management 
of th(> important tract committed to him. Having made all his arrange- 
lueiits, he promulgated a frame of government for the new province, 
and it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to point out a wi»er, more 
enlightened, or more statcbmaiilike system of social policy. Tlie pre- 
]hce to it is full of sound wisdom. 1 know,” he says, “ what is said 
by the several admirers of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, whicli 
are the rule of one, of and of many, and arc the tiiree common 

ideas of governmout whannen discoun,e on that subject. But 1 chouse 
o solve the controversy with this small distinction, and it belongs to all 
tlnveij any government is free to tlie people under it, whatever be the 
flame, where the laws rule and the people are a party to those laws, 
iiiuL more than this is tyranny, oligandiy, or confubion.” His summary 
of the ohjeets he had in view M'hile laying down the frame of a govern- 
mmf, is admirable. “We have, with revtreneo to God and good oon- 
• Mince to men, lo the best of our skill, contrived and coinjioscd the 
iiaiue and laws of this guvernincnt, to the great cud of guvi rimu'iit; to 
lUppoit powi>i‘ in reverence uith the people, and*to secure the people 
lioni the abuse of power, that they may be free by their just obedience, 
.iiid the imigistrates honourable tor their just adiuinistrution ; tor liberty 
v> ilbuiit obedience is confusion, and obedience uithout liberty is slu- 
\ ( ry.” 

'I'lie frame of government consisted of twenty-four articles, by wliieh 
(In' power was lodged in the governor and treeinen of the province. 
'I’hose were to Ibriii two bodies,—a jnovincial eoiiiicil consisting ot 
seventy-two members, elected by flic Ireenun; athiid of these went 
out e\(>ry je.ir. To this .is-iiiibly was infiusted the entire manage¬ 
ment e4'the jnoviiiec, and with them all liills originated. Tlie seconlt- 
body, naineil the general assembly, was to consist, tlir the fiist year, of 
all the tn'enu'ii, and sub'-ispuuitly of two hundred annually elected. 
The only pow<*r [lossessed by this lower house was that of rejecting 
bills sent to them by the upper. The go\i rnor w’us perpe tual president 
of the piuvliuial eouneil, but without any other distiiietiun than that of 
possessing a trelilc tote. All tketioiis were by ballot. 

Penn now ditermiiied to embark on a visit to liis possessions, but, 
bt'fore iloing so, he obtained from tlie duke of Y^ork a complete renuii- 
eiation of all eluiiiis on Pimnsylvania, and fiom the crown, a failfiir 
grant of a tract which he named the Territories, lying contiguous to his 
own pro\inee. Jii October, 168*2, he luiidi'd at Newcastle, and was re¬ 
ceived with every mark of respect by the old posscosons of the soil. 
His first act was to summon the general assembly, by which an act of 
union, uiiuexiiig the Territories to tiu Province,—an act of settlement 
lelative to the form of the (oiistitutioii,—a bill of naturalization, and a 
number of lav\s, in addition to those already enacted by the governor, 
were ]iassed. Among those laws were some admirable regulations. 
Peril el libi'rty of conscience was enacted for all who acknowledged a 
(loveinor of the universe, obligation to observe jieace and jus- 

tiei ill society,--nlI who prolT-sed faith in Jesus ('hrisi, who were of 
Uii'tauied ili.ii letii, ai,d ..bovi out and twenl\, w<ie lu be (iLCtors,— 
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the plcadujigb 'and proop&'ses iu courts of law wore tu be as short and 
cheap as possible^—there wore only two capital crimes, treason and mur> 
der,—and “ all prisons were to be considered as workshops, where the 
offenders might be industriously, soberly, and morally employed.” The 
assembly having broken up, he proceeded to a soleinn treaty with the 
Indians, at which he confirmed the promises of peace and amity he had 
before made to them, and received their pledges of friendship in return. 
All the intercourse between them was to be conducted on [irinciples of 
the strictest justice, and it is gratifying to find that they lived for many 
years afterwards in perfect concord. “ This,” says Voltaire, “ was the 
only treaty between those people and the ChrUtians that was not rati¬ 
fied by an oath, and that was never brokdl^ Hia next employment 
was to found a city, to which he gave the name of Philadelphia, in to¬ 
ken of the spirit of jieace on earth and good will tu all men,, which ani¬ 
mated him iu his undeit.iking. All things went on prosperously. Many 
of his own sect, w earied mt by pirsecutiuu, sought a shelter in these 
distant wilds, which, if tiny did not exhibit the plert;v and eondorts of 
their native land, were still more ignorant of the vi(< and the bitter op¬ 
pression which iiad covered that land with laourning. In tin* following 
year, the council and assembly again nut, and pu-sed a ii umber of salu¬ 
tary regulations. Trial by jury was also estublislu't' and thus wire the 
foundations laid of a ^ree and enlightened enifiire. 

Penn now turned his thoughts homew'ards. Tin aeeounts bi ought 
of the persecution for religious belief wire daily more distressing, aiul 
lie hoped by his iuHueiice with the court to procure sonie mitigation. 
Having provided for the govemuieiit of the country in liis absence, he 
set sail, and landed in England early in ()(*tuber, 1081. Soon after Ids 
ari'ival Charles died, and the duke of York, with whom P( nii had al- 
w'ays maintained considerable intimacy, ascended the tin one. If there 
be any pait of Penn’s life on wldeli we are inclined to look with feelings 
#f regret, it is that on which we now enter. We do not mean to deny 
his right of profiting by the favourable disposition of James towards 
him, but a W'ise man will alw'uys be careful not to give to the world the 
sligldist pretext for su])])Osing that he sanctions the conduct of the fla¬ 
gitious. That Penn w'as thus careful, fi'W will affirm. He was one of 
the must constant attendants at tiu* court,—was n (U'Utedly consulted by 
the king, and indexed was so noted for possessing the royal favour, that, 
to use the words of on<‘ of his early biographers, “his hoiu>.e and gates 
were daily thrungt‘d by a numerous train of clients and suppliants—de¬ 
siring him to present their addresses to his majesty." In 168(> he Imd 
the indiscretion to undertake a commission from the king tu the jiuiicu 
of Orange,—a step vvhi<'li gave some* confirniatiuu to the report already 
widedy circulated, that he was a disguised Jesuit. We necsl hardly say 
that the charge was to the last degree absurd. Peiiii’s sole object was 
the c'stublishment of religious liberty. We admit be was wofully mis¬ 
taken when ho supposed the king to be a friend to freedom of cou- 
scumce, for there never sal on the English thron. a more narrow¬ 
minded bigot. But if Punn erred, he was not alone in his error. The 
united body of quakeiN presented an address to his majesty, thanking 
iiiiu for liis “ princely speech in council, and (Christian declaration for 
lilierty of conscience, in which ho doth nut only express his aversion 
tu all force upon conscience, uiid grai.t all his dlssi i.ting subjects an 
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ample liberty (o worship God in the way they are persuaded is most 
agreeable to his will, but gives them his kingly word, the same shall 
continue during his reign.” All this would have been very well if the 
king's declaration had only been constitutional; but the whole body in 
their rejoicings over the escape they had made from a relentless perse¬ 
cution, tbrgot the illegitimate manner of their deliverance. Penn im¬ 
mediately took advantage of their recovered liberty to make a preach¬ 
ing tour through several parts of the country. Immense crowds flocked 
to hear him, and on one or two occasions the king did him the honour 
of attending his ministry. Nor was his pen idle. He found time to 
.defend himself in a temperate and well-written letter from the charge 
of Jesuitism. “ If,” sayi^he, “ an universal charity,—if the asserting 
an impartial liberty of conscience,—if doing to others as we would be 
done by,—and an open avow ing and st^ ndy practising those things in 
all times, and to all parties, willjiistl;^ lu\ a an nder the reflection 
ofheiiig ,i Jesuit, 1 must not only submit to tlu character, but embrace 
It too. 1 *■ •( * For tlu'se are t oriHT-stones and principles with 

)n<‘, and 1 am scaiuialiseu at .dl buildings whieli have tiiem not fur ilieir 
hmudalions.’’ 

In a vny i-hoit time , 'ter the lle\olution, IVun was made to feci 
the «>ft( cts of the peniilar indignation which had long boon brooding 
• >\ii Inin. III. was summoned before the lords*of tliQ council, and, 
a'er a bvii f examinatiiui, compelled to give stcurity for his future 
ajipaar (Tice. Accordingly, iu the next term, he made his appearance, 
but, tie ri lieing none to criminate him, b.* was forthwith discharged. 
Ill JGbb ho had the inexpressible satisfaction of witnessing the passing 
ol the toh'iatioii act. To him this measure must have been peculiarly 
gratiful, as tlie prineiidis which it avowed were part, at least, of those 
grand doctrines of pci feet religious fieedom which his life had been 
spent in advocating, lie would now have returned to \merica, but, 
iiiifortiiyjtely lor himtelfi he felt a desire to witness the woiking of this 
great nieasuie, and, lia\ing staid a sufficient length of time to see its 
beneficial efl'ecls rapidly devdopiug themselves, was on the jioint of 
embarkation when he was seiztd, on a charge of correspomleiice with 
the exiled king. Being summoned bifore the lords in council, he 
apjiealed from them lo the king liiuiself, btfore whom he made a 
manly and open deftnee. The lesult was an honourable acquittal. 
Again did he commence prepaiations for his voyage, and again were 
they defeated. An accusation was brought ag.iinst him by a wretched 
fellow naniod Fuller, and Penn judged ii neither jirudent nor honour¬ 
able to leave the country. Determined to abide the charge, hut will¬ 
ing to avoid the ])ublie clamour, he resolved on retirement from active 
life for a tine'; but tms set med only to swell the cun'cnt which ran so 
‘ froiigly agr.iiis« him. Some e^*n of his ow’n <=ieot became his ccusurcrs. 
lie W'as cheered, in tlu' midst of this general enmity, by the friendly 
j* 'membrauees of the niiniortal John Locke, who offered to procure for 
inm a pardon. Thi, oiler Penn declined, as Locke had done on a 
similar occasion, and for a similar ria«.on, that he had never been guilty 
of the crime alleged egainst him. In the few succeeding years he con¬ 
tinued in rcriromert; hut he had to go through a great fight of afflic¬ 
tions. It was hard enough to endure the scorn and hatred tif a whole 
iiatior, exeitetl by a grtiundless charge,—the coiifiiieineiit ol hi-* active 
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tt'inpcr to a sluggish indolence,—the detention from his growing province 
in which his presence was greatly needed,—and the bitter pang of find¬ 
ing those, as it were, of his own household joining the cry against him. 
But a heavier stroke was yet to fall upon him. In 1693 he suddenly 
found himself, through the malignant representations of his enemies, 
deprived of the government of Pennsylvania. He would instantly have 
crossed the Atlantic to watch over the interests of the colony as far as 
now lay in his power; but his circumstances were embarrassed, and he 
was compelled to solicit a loan. In the mean time he bore up witJi 
unruHled equanimity against the adverse storms of fortune, and amused 
himself by collecting, from his own experience, a number of aphor¬ 
isms on life and its business, which he published under the title of 
“ Some fruits of solitude, in reflections and maxims relating to the 
conduct of human life." The tide of his affairs had now reached its 
lowest ebb, and a change for the bettef became visible. Through the 
interest of some persons of rank and influem'e his case was taken into eon- 
sideralion, and after being heartl by the council in his oun defonee, he 
received an honomable acquittal. In the following year he was coiu- 
jiletely re<-oncil(d to his rt'ligious community, and was restored to the 
governorshi]) of Pennsylvania. Though reiustat< d in all his privilege's and 
inunuuitics, he did not niauilcst any wish to visit Pennsylvania for some 
years after this poriocl, but employed himself in preaching throughout 
the country, and in writing a vast number of pamphlets, the very nanus 
of which it would Ix' tedious to loeount. He had lost his wife in 
1693, and in 1696 he entt led the state of holy matrimony a soeond 
time. Within a tew weeks after the celebration of his nujitials, his 
oldest son, a 3oung man of about tw’enty years of age, died in the veiy 
s])ring-time of life and ])ioinise. In 1699 lie embarked at Cowes, in 
the Isle ot Wight, for Aineriea, and after a tediou*- juissage of ncarl}' 
tliree moidlis, came to anchor in the Delaware on the last day of No¬ 
vember. He had been absent from his territoru's upv\ards of flltedi 
years, and of eouisc he Ibimd striking changes; but there was no 
change' in the feelings of gratitude and afleetion for lihu. The aflaiis 
of the Province had not been conducUd in the nmnner most satisfactory 
to him; but, on the whole, the colony was ilourishiiig. One oflheflrst 
subjects which engaged his attention w'as the condition of the negroes 
in the Province, some of whom had been purchased as labourers by tlic 
early settlers. Among tlu quakirs it had been agreed, in 1696, that 
the buying, selling, and holdi*\g men in slavery, was Inconsistent with 
the tenets of the Christian religion. This honourable resolution had 
been acted on in many instances, and measures were now' taken by I*cnn 
to insure the treatment of the remaining slaves as members of the fam¬ 
ilies to which they belonged, and a careful instruction of them in the 
truths of religion. In his own rtligiou# society his plans were adopted ; 
but, on endeavouring to make them the law of the laud in the assembly 
of 1700, he had the mortification to find them rejected. In another 
design, that of cultivating a friendly intercourse w'ith the Indians, he 
was more successful; for he took upon himself the carrying of it into 
efleet. Several treaties were made between him and ditfercut tribes of 
Indians, all of which were built on those strict principles of justice 
wlibli formed the most ]nomiuent leaturi' of his character. Iii 1701, 
Pi nil, while actively and strenuously engaged iu iiroiuoting the wclfai’e 
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oJ the Provinpo, rocoivi'd intflligonoc* that a plan was agitating in Eng¬ 
land Ibr depriving the proprietory governors of North America of their 
authority, under the pretext of great abuse on one side, and great na¬ 
tional benefit on the other; aud tliat a bill for that purpose had been 
introduced in the house of lords. These unwelcome tidings resolved 
him to return to England, that he might give the measure the best 
upposition in his power; and he hastily summoned the assembly to take 
into consideration several important points which remained unsettled. 
This assembly was disturbed, us tM o or thr(‘e preceding bad been, by 
heartburnings between the members for the Province and those for the 
Territory; but, after much quarrelling, they mauagi'd to pass an im¬ 
mense number of measures, th(> most important of which was a new 
charter, by which the assembly or lower house was allowed to propose 
bills, to appoint eommittees, and to sit upon their own adjournments. 
Having ratified this charter, aud appointi^d a eouneil for the govern¬ 
ment ul'tho Province during his absinee, he embarked iu the latter end 
of October, and arrived at Poi tsuiouth about the middle of Doe< mber. 
On Penn’s arrival in England he fouiul that the measure, which he had 
crossed the Atlantic to ojipose, was intiidy (lio])ped. King William 
dying about this time, Pt mi found himst If in great favour w ith Queen 
Aiiiie, and became once again a \isitor at court. , After this period the 
details of his life arc ft w and uniiib resting. He resided for several 
years at Knightsbridge and Brentford, and was compelled, in (oiise*- 
queiice of a lawsuit in which he had been involved, and the issue of 
which w'as unfavourable, to take up his abode foi some time within tiu' 
rules of the fleet. To release him.'.elf from this thraldom, he was uu- 
eler the necessity of moitg.igiiig ih'‘Pioviuce for the sum of £(>,600; and 
having, in this way, obtained Ids he usumed the euiployimnt 

which he had now lor sonu* time ahaiiduiitil, of jireaching the Gospel. 
The intelligence liom America w.i^ v< rv distressing. Constant dissen¬ 
sions, liistbelvvein the lucmbus lor Iho Province, and those for the 
Territory, and afh rwairds betwetn the governors aud as'^emblies, had 
agitated the Province ever since his di'pailure. But the time was now 
ajiproaehing when these va'xatioiis eouiii move him no longer. He was 
seized by an a])opl<‘etic fit in 1710, wimh hft him in a pitiable state of 
helpUssness, both of mind and body; and though he survived the first 
attack for several years, his life was little better than a death long 
drawn out. “ lIis memory,” says one of his fiiends, “ was almost 
quite lost, and the use of his understaiidiug suspended, so that he was 
not so'conversible as formerly, and y< t as near the truth in the love of 
it as before. » # * "v Nevertlu U"'?, no insanity or lunacy at all 

appeared in his aeliuii's; and his mind was in an iiuiocint state, as 
ujipeaicd by his very loving depurtuu ut to all that came near him; and 
(hat he had still a good sense of truth, is jilain by some very clear sen¬ 
tences he spoke in the life and power of truth, in an evening meeting 
wo had tog(*th(>r tluTc, wherein we were greatly comfortedHaving 
g’-adually relapsed into a second childhood, he expired on the thirtieth 
of July, 1718, being then in the 74th year of his age. He was in¬ 
terred at Jordans in Buckinghamshire. A great concouise of people 
from all parts, including many of the most eminent quakers, paid the 
last tribute of respect to his honoured clay. 

To sketch the character of William Penn is to draw a portrait of the 
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foitudcrs of Quakerism, for Iio omboiliod af once their virtues and faults. 
They were, in every sense of the \eord, a reinarkable elass of men. We 
have no with to exeuse the glaring errors of their theology, and still 
less do we desire to justify the wild and measureless extravagances which 
occasionally marked their conduct. But error in tlieology and over¬ 
much zeal in displaying their opinions, ought never to iiide fium our 
view the sterling virtues uhicli dwelt beneath. We blame their her¬ 
esy, but wc admire their honesty; we admit their fanaticisin, but we 
reverence their devotion. While tyrannous persecution bestrid the 
laud, these stout-hearted men, uuseared by tin* perils that loured on 
their path, went forward in the prosecution of their high errand. Tiny 
bdieved themselves eoniinissioned by a Power, before which all earthly 
tribunals were but as the small dust in the balance, to jiroelaim a new 
revelation to mankind, and they disdained to be driven from tlieir course 
by human threats or frowns. They were called on to suffer, and they 
did it manfully. They endured erinl moekings and scourging^; Imt 
their faith was stoadlast. They braudishtd ini weapon-., Imt they 
shunned no enemy. Armed only by the naked majesty of iunoc('iiee, 
they stood unmoved In fore the potentates of the woild; and in the out!, 
by wliat Milton finely calls “ the unresistiblo might of weakness,” 
they quelled the fier^ rage of their oppressors. While other sects, to 
avoid tlie jiains of persecution, abandoned their slated meetings, or 
lesorted to obscure places wlu’re they might bo held in •safety, the So¬ 
ciety of Friends went openly to their cuslomaiy places of worslu]); 
and when brute violence drovi* them thence, they assembled, in the 
broad light of day, beneath the walU of their oonvelItiele^, and wor- 
shi])ped God as conscience advised, fearless of what man could do unto 
them. 

Of these singular men, Penn was one of the most favourable speci¬ 
mens. Sprung from a family of‘proud and anciint name,—the only 
child of a father whose influence could have procured him eftraordi- 
iiaiy advanconieut,—possessed evidently of no inconsiderable portion of 
ambition—a principle which, indeed, in one foim or other, U never 
absent from a large and noble mind,—endowed with abilities which 
would have rendered the gratification of a lofty ambition scarctly pro¬ 
blematical,—and after experiencing all the temptations which society 
and intercourse with the world could throw in his path,he had the high 
moral daring and lofty principle to join, heart and haml, with those 
whom all around him stigmatized as a set of contemptible .schismatics. 
The same spirit bore him on through a long and varied life. He slinink 
from no exertions, and shunned no dangt r. Abroad and at borne lie 
went about pruelaiming the gicat truths on which he bilieved man's 
salvation to depend. The cQpsisteiicy of his conduct, the unshaken 
adhesion to his pi inciples at all times, and under all circumstances, is 
indeed an admit able feature in his character. The stand which be 
made again and again in defence of freedom of conscience, will immoi- 
talize him. To the Independents w'e must, indeed, ascribe the honour 
of having been the first to assert, and the first to act upon this great 
principle; but the Society of Friends has the merit of having carried 
it out to still greater purity. There is no page in the story of past time 
on which the eye of the Christian and the philanthropist will rest with 
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more enduring satisfaction than on that which records the early histoiy 
of Pennsylvania. 

Of Penn as a u riter, our admiration must be qualified. He wrote 
too much to write well. The great majority of his publications were 
controversial; and it must be owned that many of them give counte¬ 
nance to Burnet’s opinion, that he ** had a tedious, luscious way of 
talking,” which was apt to tire people. He entered fully into the doc¬ 
trines common among the quakers of that day, such as the absolute 
sinfulness of'hat-worsliip; the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit into 
the mind of every believer, and others equally untenable. His best 
known works are * No cross, no crown ; a discourse showing the nature 
and discipline of the holy cross of Christhis ‘ Portraiture of Primi¬ 
tive Quakerismand ‘ A brief account of the rise and progress of the 
people called Quakers—all of which have passed through several edi¬ 
tions. A collection of his works was published at London in 1728, in 
2 vols. folio, and a collection of his select works at London in 1782, in 
S vols. 8vo. 


BORN A. D. 1G60. -Dim D. 1717. 

• 

CiiATiLES Talbot, twelfth earl, and first duke of Shrewsbury, was 
son of Francis, eleventli carl, by Anna Maria, daughter of Rob(>rt, se¬ 
cond earl of Cardigan. He was educated in the Roman catholic faith 
of his parents. His father being killed in a duel by the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, occuMoned by the iicentiou:, eonduet of his countess, he suc¬ 
ceeded to the title in the eighth year of his age. At the age of twenty 
he openly embraced protesteutism, having been convinced by the rea¬ 
sonings t)f Dr Tdlotson, to whom he had applied for advice on the sub¬ 
ject, that the church in which he had been educated was in error. 
James, on his accession, laboured hard to persuade Shrewsbury to re¬ 
turn to his mother-church, but without efiect; he zealously opposed the 
mea.sures of that monarch for the re-establishment of Roman Catholicism, 
and was one of the illustrious seven, who, in June, 1688, signed the 
association inviting over the prince: he e\ en mortgaged his estates to 
aid the cause, and, repairing to Holland, made oiier of bis purse and 
^word to William. Burnet informs us that Shrewsbury was much 
trusted by the prince, and consulted by him in preparing his famous 
declaration; he was also one of the three peers employed to treat with 
those sent by James. 

On the settlement of the new governmeut, Shrewsbury was nominated 
one of the privy-council, appointed secretary of state, and intrusted with 
the lord lieutenancy of three counties. The confidence which William 
reposed in him was still farther indicated by the appellation he sportively 
conferred upon him of his “ king of hearts.” In his principles, Shrews¬ 
bury was a moderate whig, though necessitated to act with the more 
zealous leaders of that party. The growing dislike of thi king to the 
whigs placed Shrewsbury in a very embarrassing situation; and we find 
his correspondence, as published by Coxe, opening with a letter to his 
majesty, under the date. Sept. 6th, 1689, in which he requests perrob- 

IV. M 
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sion to resign office on tiie pica of ill health and inca])acity. The king 
refused to allow so valuable a servant to retire at that juncture; but on 
the formation of a tory administration, Shrewsbury fairly threw up the 
seals, and flung himself into the ranks of the opposition. 

William soon perceived the error he had committed in throwing Igm- 
self into the arms of a party that never could regard him but with se¬ 
cret disaffection, and the first means by which he tried to retrace liis 
steps MAS his taking the seals of secretary of state from Nottingham and 
offering them to Shrewsbury. The latter, however, tlecbned to accept 
of them, and retired to one of his country seats. At last, alter a gieat 
deal of urging, he was prevailed upon to comply with the king’s wishes. 
In 1G94 he again received the seals. His compliance w'at rewarded 
with a dukedom, and from this period he wa'* considered the head of tlie 
administration. 

Shrewsbury was subjected to a serious charge on the apprclieiision of 
Sir John Fenwick in 1696. Among other statements made by Fin- 
wick to the lord-high-steward after his apprehension, was this; that tlie 
duke of Shrewsbury and Loid Godolphin, while holding office under 
King William, had entered into correspondence w ith King James through 
the inediuin of Lord Middleton. Tlie lord-high-steward transniittc'd 
Fenwick’s disclosures to the king, who was then at the Hague, where¬ 
upon William evinced his confidence in his minister by instantly st>nd- 
ing a copy of the document to Ulirewslmry, accompaiited with a kind 
and confidential letter, in which the ibllowing observation occuis;— 
“ You are, I trust, too fully convinced of the iiitiie coiitidenee which I 
place in you, to imagine that such an accusation has iiiado any impres¬ 
sion on me, or that, if it had, I should liavi' sent you this jiaptr.” The 
duke received this with all the indignation of conscious innocence, and 
urged the immediate arraignment of Fenwick, with a view to get at the 
entire truth. Unfortunately, before the tiial came on, his loidship re¬ 
ceived a serious injui-y by a fall from his horse, which iuptured*a blood 
vessel, and reduced him to a very weak state of liealth. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, and chagrined perhaps by the disposition which was inani- 
fested in some quarters to listim to Fenwick’s allegations, the duke again 
sought permission to resign the seals, but was dissuaded from persisting 
in his intentions to retire from office by the joint entreaties of the king 
and the earl of Portland. 

Scarcely was Fenwick’s affair over, when the feelings of the duke 
were again deeply wounded by a still more ridiculous charge got up by 
one Chaloner, a man of infamous character, and long notorious as a 
coiner and forger of bank-notes. It was alleged that the duke had con¬ 
trived Sir John Fenwick’s escape, and had two hours’ conference with 
him before he left London; but the gross prevarication of the leading 
witness enabled the lord-justices to treat the accusation with the con¬ 
tempt it deserved. On the king’s return from the eontinent Shrews¬ 
bury renewed his importunities for release from office, and at last ob¬ 
tained leave to surrender the seals. He was now successively offered 
the posts of lord-treasurer, governor of Ireland, and lastly, his choice of 
any employment under the crown; but he rejected every attempt to 
draw him again into the administration, and obtained leave to travel on 
the continent with the view of improving his health. 

He paid his respects at Versailles to the king of France, who, as he 
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says, received him “tolerably civilly." “Nobody was so perfectly 
civil,” he however adds, in his private journal, “ as my old acquaintance 
the duke of Lauzun; for he began to toll me how kindly King James 
had always taken the civility 1 had shown him when 1 was sent on the 
message; and was grounding upon this some farther discourse, when 1 
cut him short, and told him 1 confessed I had great compassion at that 
time for his circumstances, but desired that we might not discourse on 
that, but on any other subject. An hour after, he took occasion to 
commend the prince of Wales, and wished that by any means 1 might 
have an opportunity of seeing so fine a youth. I told him 1 questioned 
not his merit, but had no great curiosiiy; but if I must see him, I would 
much rather it were here than in England. This reply,” adds the 
duke, “ dashed all further discourse of this kind.” After a stay of only 
four days at Paris, the duke proceeded to Montpelier, where he spent 
three months, and thence proceeded to Geneva. After t.j)cuding tlie 
summer at Geneva, he set out for Rome, where he arrived in Novem¬ 
ber, 1701. 

On the accession of Queen Anne, Shrewsbury was offered the post 
of master of the horse, which he declined ; he however entered into a 
friendly correspondence with Marlborough and Godolphin, though at 
the same titiie he continued to maintain an iutenehange of letters with 
the whig leadei's. In 1705 he quitted Rome, and taking the route of 
Germany repaired to Augsburg, where he married the marcliionesis of 
Paleotti, an Italian widow-lady, whose acquaintance he had made in 
Rome. Early in January, 1700, he returned to England, llis eon- 
duet had for some time back disappointed the whig patty. He even¬ 
tually united with Harley, and accepted the office of lord chainbcrlaiu 
to Queen Anne, whicli post he also held under her successor until 1715, 
when ho resigned, either from disgust or indisposition. He died on the 
lot of February, 1717, leaving no issue. 

d^arl ^tan^apt* 

BOHN D. 1073. —DIED A. U. 1 7'20 

James Stanhope, first Earl Stanhope, was the eldett son of the 
honourable Alexander Stanhope, who for sixteen years filled the office 
of envoy to the statcs-general. He was introduced to public life at an 
early age by his father, whom he accompanied to Spain at the age of 
eighteen. He afterwards travelled alone into Italy, and served as a 
volunteer under the duke of Savoy. In 1694 King William presented 
him with a lieutenant-colonelcy in the foot-guards. He was present at 
the siege of Namur, where he exhibited extraordinary brav’cry, and was 
desperately wounded. 

Returning to England, he abandoned the profession of arms for a 
while, and sought glory under other laurels. Being elected member 
for Newport in 1700, he became a close attender in the house, and 
frequently took a leading part in the debates. In the beginning of 
1708, when a French invasion in favour of the pretend* r was exjiected, 
Brigadier Stanhope moved to bring in a bill to dissolve the elans in 
Scotland, in which motion he was sup]>oitrd by Sir David Dalrymple. 
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The bill was ordered, but afterwards allowed to drop aside. Again the 
passion of military life came over him, and he entered into the service 
of the king of Spain, who appointed him major-general of his forces. 
One of his most brilliant exploits was the reduction of Port-Mahon in 
Minorca. In 1709 he attempted the relief of Alicant; and although 
he failed in the attempt, yet he procured an honourable capitulation fur 
the garrison. 

On the accession of George 1., he again flung himself into political 
life, and accepted one of the secretaryships of state; and soon after, 
in spite of a good deal of caballing, he was constituted first lord of the 
trcasuiy, and chancellor of the exchequer. In 1717 he was promoted 
to the dignity of a viscount of Great Britain, by the style and title of 
Lord Viscount Stanhope of Elvaston in the county of Derby, and next 
year he was further advanced to the dignity of earl. 

He died in 1720 while in the midst of official parliamentary business. 
It is said tliat his death was occasioned by a sudden determination of 
Mood to the head, excited by an abusive attack made upon him m the 
house by the duke of Wharton. 

Sio!)n 

BOHN A. D. 166G. -DI&D A. D. 1720 

Admiral Lrakb was the second sou of Captain Richard Leake, mas¬ 
ter-gunner of England,—an appointment considered at that day of no 
mean consequence. Sir John was born at Rotherliithe in the year 
1666; and having entered into the navy at an early age, served as a 
midshipman on board the Royal Prince, in the ever-memorable sra- 
fight which took place between the English and Dutch fleets on the 10th 
of October, 1673. Wo find him present at the battle of Bantty-bay, 
as commander of the Firedrake fire-ship, to which he had been ap¬ 
pointed on the 24th of September in the preceding year. His fUtlur, 
who appears to have been a man possessing considerable science in his 
profession, had invented a particular species of ordnance, which threw 
a small shell or carcass, like the more modern invention of the cohoni 
or howitzer. Young Leake having, under his instruction, acquired 
considerable adroitness in the management of this piece of artillery, 
threw several carcasses with sucli effect as to set on fire one of 
the enemies' line of battle ships, commanded by the Chevalier Coetlo- 
gon. Admiral Herbert particularly noticed his mciit on the occasion, 
and rewarded it by promoting him to be captain of the Dartmouth, a 
ship of forty guns. Shortly after the death of William Ill. it was de¬ 
termined that a powerful armament should be sent to sea, under the 
command of the earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, then lord-high- 
admiral of England. On this occasion Captain Leake was strongly 
recommended by his friend, Mr Churchill, to his lordship, who ap¬ 
pointed him his captain. The death of the king caused the removal of 
the earl of Pembroke from the admiralty board, for the purpose of 
making room for Prince George of Denmark, and cancelled the ap¬ 
pointment of Mr Leake, As a recompense, however, for this disap¬ 
pointment, he was made caj'tain of the Association, aaecoiid rate; and in 
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less than three weeks was removed from that ship into the Exeter, of sixty 
guns, and ordered to Newfoundland on an expedition against the fishery' 
and colony established there by France. Soon after his return in the 
month of December, 1702, he was advanced to the rank of rear-ad¬ 
miral of the blue, and commander of the ships at Spithead. Early in 
the year 1704, the vice-admiral was appointed to command the convoy 
ordered to Lisbon for the protection of the immense fleet of transports 
and store-ships sent thither for the service of King Charles III. Im¬ 
mediately previous to this, he received the honour of knighthood, and 
having reached the Tagus with bis important charge in perfect safety, 
put himself in the mouth of March under the orders of Sir George 
Rooke. In the April following he accompanied Sir George on his very 
successful cruise into the Mediterranean. Tiie fleet was on its return 
from thence, as it is reported, to Lisbon; but this resolution was 
changed, while on their passage thither, by the recommendation, and 
as many people, with apparent truth, insist, by the express advice of 
Sir John Leake, who proposed to attempt Gibraltar by a covp dc main. 
The suceesfl which attended the execution of this spirited project is well 
known. 

In the battle of Malaga, which took place in the month of August 
following, Sir John, who had his flag flying on botrd the St George, a 
second rate, commanded the leading division of the blue, which was 
the van-squadron. In the month of January, 1705, he was joined at 
Lisbon by Sir Thomas Dilkes, who reinforced him with a squadron of 
flve ships of war, carrying with him, at the same time, a commission, 
appointing him vice-admiral of the white squadron, and commandcr-in- 
cliief of her majesty’s ships and vessel* employed in the Mediterranean. 
Having on the Gtii of March collected his whole force, he proceeded 
fiom the Tagus at the head of no less than thirty-five ships of the line, 
twenty-three of which were English, and the remainder either Dutch 
or Portd^uese. His arrival in the bay of Gibraltar was a second time 
so sudden, and so totally unexpected by the enemy, that he had the 
good fortune completely to surprise the Baron de Pointi, together w itJi 
the whole of his squadron, consisting of flve ships of the line, which 
,hdd in vain attempted to co operate with the army that besieged it. 

During the suniraer of the year 1706, Sir John Leake commanded 
in chief in the British channel. In the en&uing year, having been ap¬ 
pointed admiral of the white, and commandcr-in-Lhief of the fleet, he 
was sent again into the Mediterranean. While on his passage thither, 
having had the good fortune to fall in with a numerous fleet of victual- 
Icis belonging to the enemy, he captured no less than seventy-five sail, 
which he carried with him to Barcelona. After having relieved Bar¬ 
celona, and convoyed thither the consort of King Charles, with a con¬ 
siderable reinforcement of troops which accompanied her from Italy, 
he proceeded to Sardinia, which island he speedily reduced, as he im¬ 
mediately afterwards did Minorca,—services so highly advantageous to 
the common cause, that medals were struck for the purpose of per¬ 
petuating the memory of them. He returned to England in the month 
of October, having been appointed, during his absence, one of the 
council to Prince George, the lord-high-admiral. Sir John, however, 
scarcely reached England in time to take his scat at tne board, the 
piince dying on the 28tli of October, cnly six days subsequent to his 
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arrival. The earl of Pembroke, who succeeded the prince in his of¬ 
fice, again appointed Sir John admiral of the home, or channel fleet, 
for the ensuing year; and, on the 24th of May, he was created, by 
letters patent, rear-admiral of Great Britain. 

When the preliminaries of peace were signed in the year 1712, Sir 
John was sent with General Hill, in the month of July, to take posses¬ 
sion of Dunkirk, according to the treaty; and having, on his return 
from thence, struck his flag, he never again accepted of any naval 
command. 

Owing to some court cabal, and the personal dislike to Sir John, 
entertained by some individuals who possessed irresistible influence m 
the councils of King George I., the admiral, although it was impossible 
for the most inveterate malice to afliK the slightest stigma or slur on 
his character, was most unjustly and scandalously dismissed, not only 
from the admiralty board, but from every appointment he held. R<*- 
tiimg to a country villa, elected byhimsilt near Gieenwieh, he con¬ 
tinued ever afterwards to live a private life. He died on the 21st of 
August, 1720. 


DILD A. D. 1720. 

Tnr patronage of the dutchess of Mailborough rlevatid this indi¬ 
vidual fioiii an exceedingly obscuie situation to the oflicc of |Oint pu^t- 
inastcr-geiKral. lie was the sou of a barber, and ueenid his laily 
education at Chelsea. He was attached to \aiious embassies, and was 
stilt with the intelligence of Queen Anne’s death to the Biitish lesi- 
dfnt at Hanover. Lord Sundeiland set him up as a iival to Waljiole, 
and, It IS piobable, that, had he lived long tnough, if he did* nut co¬ 
alesce with, he would have been exceedingly troubhsoine to that 
edebiated minister. He succeeded Addison as secretary of slate; and, 
on scMral occasions, acted as a lord-justice during the king’s visits to 
Hanover. He became deeply involved in the South sea bubble, hav¬ 
ing, with his father, according to the lepoit of the committee of se- 
CKcy, held fictitious stock to the amount of £36,000. Pending the 
parliamentary inquiry on the subject that ensued, he fell sick of the 
small-poY, and died, at an early age, in 1720. 

Ciaggs appears to have been a man of pleasure, talent, and great 
Buaiity of manners. He patronised Pope, who wiote an epitaph to his 
memory; and Gay, to whom he made a present of South sea stock; 
also Addison, Warburton, and Kneller. He frequently deplored the 
meanness of his biith, of which he was sometimes reminded by his no¬ 
ble contemporaries. On one occasion, he remarked to the duke of 
Buckingham, who had spoken with great severity against ministers,— 

Let w hat w ill be said, your grace knows that business must be car¬ 
ried on; and the old proverb is true, that ‘ the pot must boil. ” “ Ay,” 
replied the duke, “ and there is, as you know, Mr Secretary, as old, 
and as true a proverb, that, ‘ when the put boils, the scum floats upper* 
most.’ ” 
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39ulte nf Normaiti^^ anti JSur&titg- 

BORN A. D. 1G49. —DIED A. D. 1721. 

If the principal charm of biography consisted in recounting swelling 
titles, aristocratic pride, and high official situation, few could desire a 
more interesting life to narrate than that on which we are entering. 
Ilut the mists of the valley gradually gather around all aeeidental 
distinctions, and the eye of the student who scans history that he may 
team what to admire and imitate, reverts to him only whose inborn 
virtue has raised him to an eminence above the smoke and stir of or¬ 
dinary life. 

Johu Sheffield was the only son of Edmund, earl of Mulgrave, and 
was born in the year 1649. lie was early left an orphan by the death 
of his lather in 1658. The state of the country at that time possessed 
little' attraction for a young scion of aristocracy, and his tutor di'cmed 
it expedient to cutry him abroad, in order that his studies might be 
more su<‘{ essfully prosecuted. The young earl is ifaid, when no more 
than twelve j'cars of agi', to have siinim.irily dismissed his tutor, for a 
ludicrous inconsistency which he discovered between his precepts and 
practice.' Clreat praise is bestowed upon him by his biographers, for 
a resolution which ho is said to have made when his tutor was dismissed, 
of supplying the deficiencies ot his education by his own industry; and 
unquestionably to pursue a course of study was highly eoniiiuiid- 
able in a nicic boy, who had so many allurements to idleness. When 
wc learn that his studies were uiidertakmi chiefly for the sake of rival¬ 
ling the j»allaiits of the day in knowledge, and that they ne\er detained 
him mure than “ several hours in the day’ from his pleasures, we aie 
compelled to qualify our jiraise. Along with his appetite for know¬ 
ledge, he imbibed a thirst for military gloiy. In 1666 he wont to sea 
as a volunteer in the fir^t Dutch war. In the following year he ob- 
ttained the command of one ol the tioops of horse, raised to defend the 
country in case of an invasion. On the meeting of the parliament in 
October, 1667, he was summoned, in spite of his extreme youth, to fill 
liis place as a peer, but the suiimioiis bi'iug strenuously opposed by the 
earl of Rochester, was afterwards eaiieelled. He would have been a 
prodigy had lie escaped unoontaminated from the flood of licentiousnes*. 
which at this period was sweeping down all the old barriers of morality 
Ab might be expected, he sailed with the tide, or rather he outstrippec' 
it in his headlong career of debauchery. He had early in life eiittrco 
hims(>|f amongst the worshippers of the muses; and his poetical powers, 
such as they were, he employed to heighten the relish of his amours. 
These merits—that is to say, debauchery, and the power of writing 

The story is, that while in France he was earnestly advised by his tutor not to kneel 
as the ma&s was ruriied through the street, since such an act was nothing btUer than 
idoldti y. Resolved to follow this pious counsel, ho was in such a hurr}, when next lie met 
tho piocesslon of piiests bearing the mass, to get out of the loud, that he stumbled over 
his governor whom he found already on his knees close behind him. This story is not 
a very likely one, but it has been preserved. What is not inteiesting that relates to n 
duke? 
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Biuutty rhymes—raised him to some notice at court, and enabled him 
to do Dryden material service in gaining the situation of poet-laureate. 
In 1672 he went out again as a volunteer against the Dutch, He dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his bravery, and, on his return to London, was 
promoted to the command of the Royal Catherine, at that time the 
best among the second-rate ships in the navy. With this honour he 
v as especially delighted: it gave him, ho says, more pleasure than any 
favour he afterwards received from the court. So true it is, that the 
first distinction we attain is the sweetest. There has been more than 
one instance of men, whose lives have been, as it were, crou ded u ith 
honours, looking back to some early and comparatively unimportant 
triumph, a college honour or a maiden speech, with a keener delight 
than the most brilliant of their suliscquent successes could awaken. la 
the following year we find him colonel of a regiment of his own rais. 
ing, to which was added, shortly afterwards, the command of the old 
Holland regiment. On May 29th, 1G74, he w'as installed into the 
order of the garter, and made a gentleman of the bed-chamber. These 
civil honours, glittering enough, but otherwise of no interest, did not 
content him, for in the following year he matle a (‘ampaign in the 
French service under Tureniie. A long story is told by some of his 
biographers—himse'f among the number—of intrigues which were car¬ 
ried on at this period about the office of colonel to the first regiment of 
foot-guards; but it W'Ould be tedious to narrate, and buffieient is know ii 
when we say that he failed in Jus efiort to obtain the conimaiid, but had 
subtlety enough to prevent the success of the person who opposed him. 
In 1G79, on the disgrace of the duke of Monmouth, he was made lord- 
Iieutenant of the county of York and governor of Hull; and in the same 
year he wrote an essay, entitled, ‘ The Character of a Tory,’ winch 
was d(‘signed as an answer to the marquess of Halifax’s ‘ Character of 
a Trimmer;’ but which cannot, for a moment, be compared with that 
able pamphlet, cither as a picee of argument or of elegant writing. 
Though he does not proceed to the ultima Thule of tory principles— 
the doctrine of passive obedience—he borders on it as closely as possi¬ 
ble. Indeed we cannot see, for our own parts, why, whim he admits 
the king’s dispensing power, he should not take one step farther and 
make his system harmonious by denying the right of the subject to 
resist. The concluding passage is so characteristic of the writer, that 
we must be permitted to quote it:—“ Whereas, our poor trimmer 
blames people for so monopolizing the prince’s favour, that the poor 
trimmer can get none of it, I confess 'tis true, but niethinks not very 
strange. I allow his simile to hold good, that not only these geiitle- 
mon, (the ministry,) but any other men in the world, even trimmers 
themselves, would engross the sunshine with the hazard of being burnt, 
in case there were not enough of it for every body. And for my part, 
though it is a great fault in mankind, I cannot but charitably forgive il, 
because I am one of that race myself; and bad is the best of us, whig, 
toiy', and tiimnier.” It is this hard unblushing selfishness which makes 
the writings of the pseudo-wits of Charles the Second’s reign so pe¬ 
culiarly disgusting. It may be true that Sheffield has rightly stated the 
general feelings of statesmen; but surely this distinct avowal and semi¬ 
commendation of them is an efficacious method of extinguishing all 
generous emotion or lofty principle in nobler spirits. 
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III 1G80 Tangier was besiogod by the Moors, and tlu* carl, having 
volunteered his sc'rvices, was sent to its relief. It is said that the shif^ 
appuinti'd by the king to convey him, was in such a leaky condition as 
to give rise to a suspicion that Ids lite had been aimed at, and that on 
discovering this, lie would not allow the king’s health to be drunk oh 
board the vessel till they were safely landed. His expedition was im¬ 
mediately successful, for the Moors retired without striking a blow, 
and on his return his anger against the king was speedily dissipated by 
returning kindness. Mulgrave had always lived on terms of great in¬ 
timacy and friendship with the duke of York, and when the duke as- 
c( lulcd the throne he was immediately sworn of the privy council, and, 
in a little time afterwards, apiioinlcd lord-chamberlain of the household. 
In the measures of this disgraceful reign he bore a coiisiilorablc pait. II<* 
was one o! the members of the cccle^iubtical comniLssion. After the Revo¬ 
lution he vi<is, on this account, brought into some trouble, from which the 
assistance of Tillotson rescue el him. In a I(>tte*r to Tillotson be attempts 
te) defend, or rather jialiiate his conduct by asserting bis ignorance of the 
otiicc being unconstitutional. Thi'< is an e'xpeelient to which a man of 
imie-h talent would never ha\e resorted; feirsiicli gross ignorance as his 
excuse implie'el was to tlic last degree dibgraceful. He complie'd tar 
with the wishes of his sovereign, as to attend aneUkneel at mass; but 
when urged Iiy the pojiisb priests to throw off the garb of protestant- 
isin, which, indeed, hud always hung very loosely about him, he re¬ 
plied, as we are informed by Burnet, that lu* was willing to receive 
instruction, and tliat he had taken much pains to believe in God, who 
made the world and all men in it; but tliat be should not easily be per¬ 
suaded that man was quiti, and made God again.' 

Though the earl took no part in bringing aiiout the Revolution, 
keeping iiimsclf at a most sedulous distance lioiu the bold, and ul’some 
we may say, honest men who effected that great change, he lent him¬ 
self willhigly to the establisliment of a new government. He did not, 
however, doert his old master with the heartless treachery whicli char- 
uetcrized Halifax and others. When a letter m'us brought from the 
king to the cuiiiicil, stating that he was in the hands of the labblc at 
^FeversJiani, and praying for protection, Mulgrave was the only man 
who had courage to bring the Ictttr forward openly; and though mucli 
ilispleasure was expressed by soim^ljmenibers of the council, and meap» 
were tried to thwait his endeavours to obtain relief for the ill-fated 
priiifp, he manfully persisted, and at length compelled them, for very 
shame, to send a body of troops to the king’s release, in the. same 
way, w hen the house of the Spanish ambassador was pulled dow'n by 
the itiul), be took upon himself, though no longer in ofiice, to order 
aparlmeiils for the ambassador at Whitehnll. For some time after the 
Re\olution he remained out of ofiice It is said that he was personally 
applied to by-William to join the government, but refused for a long 
time, and the story gains some credit from the circumstance of his be¬ 
ing crcafeil marquess of Normanby in 1694. His scruples must have 

* AftPi leldtiiig this stoij, Di Johnson reinaiks, " A pointed lentence is bcslonud b} 
surce‘.bive liaiisiiiissinii on tlie last it will fit: tills sentence of transulistanliutiaTi, what¬ 
ever be Its value, was uttered lotiR oi?o liy Anne Askew, one of the first suflViers for the 
protistniit rpUgiiiii, wlio, in iho time of lleiiry VIII. was loiluirti n thoTovvei.”—Ziiitti 
of ihe Poei% 

IV. n 
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been ultimately overcome, for before the end of William’s reign he 
entered the cabinet council, and received a pension of £3000 a>year. 
Tradition states, that in his younger days he had been a suitor, and not 
quite an unfavoured one, to the Princess Aiinc. If this be true, it ac¬ 
counts for his rapid advancement on Anne’s ascent to the throne. In 
170:^, just before her coronation, he was made lord-privy-seai, and 
shortly afterwards lord-lieutenant and custos-rotulorunt of the north- 
riding of Yorkshire. In the ensuing October he was chosen one of the 
commissioners to treat of the union between England and Scotland; 
and, in Marcli 1703, he was first made duke of Nurmauby, and a fort¬ 
night subsequently, duke of Buckinghamshire. These honours, instead 
of binding him to the queen’s service, served only to inflame, to a 
higher pitch, his natural arrogance. Becoming jealous of the duke of 
Marlborough, he resigned his offices,—refused to accept the chancollor- 
sliip offered to him by tlic queen, who was anxious to appease him,—and 
so far lost command of liii, temper as to break out into satire even 
against her majesty. While thus unembarrassed bj' the cares of office, 
he employed himself in building the magnificent house in James’s park, 
which has since become one of the royal palaces. After dinner ho was 
accustomed to spend a good part of the evening in gambling, and scan¬ 
dal adds that he du* not gain the reputation of a fair gamester. On the 
change of niinistry in 1710, he once more accepted office*, and we are, 
therefore, to regard him as concurring in the general policy of Harley’s 
ueak and wick(‘d ministry,—a ministry which was built on the tongue 
of a shrew, and the intrigue of a waiting woman, and overtlirowii by 
internal dissen'jion. When Harley, in Ins turn, fell through the maeln- 
nations of a still bolder intriguer, Buekingliam eluiig to liiin, and be- 
eaine a steady opponent of the measures of the succeeding administra¬ 
tion. llis idle hours were spent in wTiting indifferent tragedies and 
bad poetiy. Ho expired on the ^4tli of February, 1721. His coqise 
lay in almost regal state for some days at Buckingham-hoilse, after 
winch it was conveyed, witii a magnificence which scarcely became a 
subject, to Westminster-abbey, and there interred. A ^plendid monu¬ 
ment was erected to his memory in Henry the Seventh’s chapel; and 
the following inscription, which he had himself written, was inscribed 
upon it along with iiib name and titles:— 

Dubius sed non improbus \ixi, , 

Incorius moiic.' ot inluib<itUM. 

Ilumanum ost ncsciro et urrarc. 

Chriiitum adveneror, Deo confide 
Omnipotenti, DeneTolcutissimo, 

Ens entium minereie 

He was tlirice married, and each time to a widow. By his first and 
second wife he had no children; but. by his third—who was a Lady 
Katharine Darnley, a natural daughter of James the Second, and who 
had been married to the earl of Anglesca, from whom she was parted 
at her own suit—^lic bad several. One only of these survived their 
father, Edmund, a youth of high promise, who was unfortunately cut 

^ We bave given the inscription ns it \^rittcn by Buekingliam himself. The 
whole of it «ias not inserted, as Atteibury tlioiight tlio nuids Cmu>tum adventlot t 
lame Air the walls of tlie abbey. This pas<!Mge nas accoiduigl) struck out. 
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off at an early age. His mild virtues have been celebrated in some 
beautiful lines by Pope, and in an elegy upon him by Lord Orrery, the’ 
conclusion of which is very elegantly turned. Besides these he had a 
number of illegitimate children, to one of whom his estate ultimately 
lapsed. 

If there be any fatality connected with a title* there is no honour 
which a wise man would more sedulously r<hun than the dukedom of 
Buckinghamshire. Not to Bp(‘ak of its more ancient or more luoderii 
possessors, let us take the. three dukes who flourished respectively in 
the reigns of Charles I., Charles 11., and Anne, and though springing 
from two perfectly different families, we shall find the same character pre¬ 
dominant in all. For the honour of human nature, we trust that no other 
title ever was held by three such owners in succession. Disgustingly 
licentious in private, and factious in public life,—arrogant beyond en¬ 
durance,—endowed with abilities not much above medicierity,—and 
wrapped up in a selfishness which had not one redeeming feature*; all 
lived utihououred and died unlanientcd. If the duke, whose life we 
have been sketching, differed] in any thing from the r(‘&t,'it was that his 
arrogance rose to a still higher pitch. We have already mentioned that 
th(> duke of Buekiugham aspired to fame as an author. Horace Wal¬ 
pole says that he wrote in the hope of being confofinded with his pre¬ 
decessor, Lord Sheffield. II is poems have received the praise of many 
high names in English literature, such as Dryden, Pope, and Addison; 
but now that the charms of title and wealth have passed away, no eye * 
can discover their merits. His Essay on Poetry is the best of his per¬ 
formances, and has leeeived the highest commendations; but the most 
substantial and valuable mark of honour w'as bestowed on his ‘ Essay 
on Satire*,’ since Dryden was beaten on a suspicion of his having WTit- 
ten it. Sir Walter Scott, in his life of Drjdeu, speaks of this poem 
very contemptuously, though not unjustly. “ The whole Essay is a 
mere stagnant level, and no part of it so far rises above the rest as to 
bespeak the work of a supeiiur hand. The thoughts, even when con¬ 
ceived with some spirit, are clumsily and unhappily brought out.” 

His works were priiiti'd after his death in two magmfieeiit quaito 
«'ohimes; but the publication was suppressed. They afterwards ap- 
ptared more modestly in two vola. Rvo. 

i3uite of 

BORN A. D. 1G50. —DILD A. D. 1722. • 

The family of this illustrious general is tractd to the Cuurcils of 
Poitou, who came over u ith the conqueror. John Churchill was born 
at Ash, in Devoushire, on the 24th of June, 1650. His father and 
grandfather had been conspicuous for their loyalty in the civil wars. 
The father. Sir Winstou Churchill, was rewarded with certain offices 
under government; his daughter, Arabella, was appointed maid of 
honour to the duchess of York, and John was made page of honour to 
the duke. John received his early education at St Paul’s school, but 
he was taken from that s(>miiiary in his twelfth year, and presented 
to the duke of Yoifc, on wliosc favour the boy soon gained. At a re* 
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view of the guards, the duke asked his page wimt profession he should 
wish to enter: the boy fell on his knees, and solicited a pair of colours 
in one of those fine regiments. His first essay in arms was at Tangiers 
then in our hands, and besieged by the Moors. His second campaign 
was in 1672, during the alliance between England and Franco: he then 
served with the English auxiliaries under Monmouth in that army hicli 
Loilis XIV. eommanded nominally in pcison, but which was really di- 
lected by Turenne and Cond6. In this campaign he distinguished him* 
self greatly. At the siege of Nimeguen he was particularly taken no¬ 
tice of by Turenne, who bestowed on him the a[)pollation of ‘ the 
handsome Englishman.’ He appeared also to so much advantage at 
tlie reduction of Maestricht, that he received the thanks of the king of 
France at the head of the ariny. Continuing till 1677 to serve in the 
war against the emperor, he acquired under the celebrated Frt neb gen¬ 
erals of the ag.e, that know ledge* of the art of war whicli he afterw'ards 
employed with such advantage against the power of France, and for the 
protection of the emperor’s dominions. 

On his return to England, the king gave him a lieutcnant-colonele>, 
and the duke made him gentleman of his bod-chamber. In the twenty- 
eighth year of his a^e he married Sarah Jennings, tin n in her eighte(>nth 
year, and by this match at once gratified what appears to bav c been a 
sincere passion, and strengthened his interest at court. TJiis young 
lady was of a good family. She bad been placed, in her tweUtb year, 

■ in the duchess of York’s household, and had there become tbc,favoui- 
ite companion and chosen friend oi the Princess Anm*. 

During the latter years of Charles II., Colonel Churchill was con¬ 
fidentially employed by the duke of York; he acebmpanied him to 
Scotland, and was one of the few persons who escaped with that prince 
from the wreck of the Gloucester yacht in Yarmouth roads. In I6h3 
he was created Baron Churchill of Eyemouth in Scotland, apd, upon 
the marriage of the Princess Anne, his wife was, at the princess’s ear¬ 
nest de^i^e, made lady of her royal highness’s lM*d-charaber. Upon the 
accession of James, further honours flowed in upon the fortunate sol¬ 
dier; he was raised to the English peerage by the title of Baron Church¬ 
ill of Sandridge in Hertford, and, during Monmouth’s insurrection, ho 
was proMoted to the rank of major-general. The decisive action of 
Sedgmoor is ascribed mainly to ChurchiU’s admirable tactics; for Lord 
Fcver8ham,jJh€ royalist general,’ displayed only his usual imbecility at 
this ciiticnwoment. James rewarded his favourite with every mani¬ 
festation of gratitude and attachment; but the luvouiitc was about to 
prove himself unworthy of the confidence reposed in him, if indeed 
such a principle as that of confidence could enter into the friendship of 
the two men; for it is notorious that Churchill’s favour with the prince 
had been originally purchased by the seduction of his sister, and main¬ 
tained by her consenting to a life of infamy. It was fitting, perhaps, 
that benefits tlius purchased should be so repaid. At the crisis of 
James’s fate Marlborough deserted him. He had even been among the 
first who made overtures to the prince of Orange. A feeble attempt 
has indeed been made to vindicate Marlborough’s conduct in this in¬ 
stance : it has been said that “ he discharged bis duty os a faithful 
fiiend and subject, by telling the king what the feelings of the people 
were respecting his conduct, and warning liim of the consequences 
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vbirh MPie likely to ensue.” But this, granting the truth of it to the 
fullest ext(‘nt, can furnish no apology for the bareness of Marlborougli'i. 

< onduct in continuing to deceive’ his royal master, up to the Very last 
moment that deception was possible, and even accepting of the com¬ 
mand of a portion of the troops designed to act against the prince of 
Orange on his landing. 

Soon afterwards, Churchill was made earl of Marlborough,—a title 
uhieh seems to ha\e been chosen because of a family connexion with 
the last earls of that name. He then served during a short campaign 
in the Low Countries, under the prince of Waldeck; and, on being 
ucalled, was employed in the reduction of Cork and Kinsale in Ire¬ 
land, which still held out for his late master. Tli(‘ imasure of Marl- 
^M)lough’^ infamy, however, was not yet corajilete. There i*. now in¬ 
contestable proc^' before the public that, after all that had passed, he 
•Jicsitatcd not to enter into a correspondence with the exiled king, in 
w hich he expressed contrition for the part which he had taken in the 
1i( volution, engaged to make amends by his future conduct, and ob- 
taiucil a ptoinise of pardon fur himself, his lad^, his fnend Godolphin, 
and some others I Let us hear how one of Marlborough’s most ingen¬ 
ious apologists (*ndeavours to hide his shame, or a^ least to palliate his 
ollences;—“ Actions,” sajs the Quarterly Reviewer of ‘ Coxe’s Life 
of Mailboiough,’ “which cannot be justified, may often be extenuated, 
if wc gi\c but a just consideration to the circumstances and the spirit 
of the times. In all groat ievolutions, the foundations, nut of govern- 
imiil alone, but of inoiality, also arc shaken. There is so much vil- 
lany and falsehood at the comiucnc#*mfBt, (for they who aim at nvo- 
lutioiii/ing a country scruple at no arts, howevt*r base, and at no crimc‘<, 
howevt'r atrocious,) and so much wickedness of every kind in the [uu- 
gress, that fioiu seein|[ right and wrong habitually confounded, men 
instnsibly adapt their juinciphs to the season, and self-preservation and 
self-advancement become the only rule of conduct. This was exempli¬ 
fied in the state of England during the luteival between the Kestoiation 
and Revolution; the standard of general morality was never at any 
other time so low. The persons who figured in public life had grown 
^ip in an age of anarchy, and there were few ainoi'g them W'ho nmde 
any pretensions cither to public or private virtue. Marlborough was 
far superior in both to his contemporaries, but he w as yc t young in 
state affairs; and when a well-rooted attachment to the«|||||K and uli- 
gion of his country led him to concur in inviting ovci^sim prince of 
Otange, tlie strong measure of deposing the sovereign was not toiitcm- 
platcd by him, as the necessary, or even ns the po'-sible consequence. 

‘ 1 do soh'innly protest,’ says his wife in the account of her own (on¬ 
duct, speaking of William’s accession, * that if there be truth in any 
mortal, I was so very simple a creature, that 1 never once dreamt of 
his being king. I imagined that the prince of Orange’s sole design 
was to provide for the safety of his own country, by obliging King 
James to keep the laws of ours; and that he would go back as soon as 
he had made us all hajipy: that there w as no sort of difficulty in the 
execution of this design; and that to do so much gomi would be u 
greater pleasure to hiiii than to be king of any country upon earth.’ 
in saying this the duchess had no intention of offeruig any a{)ology 
for herself, still loss for her husband. Wapt of suiecrity w’a.s nut 
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among her faults, for she was of a frank and honourable nature, and as 
it is certain that Marlborough reposed in her the most entire conh- 
dcuce, and even, on great political oceasions, sometimes submitted his 
own better judgment to hers, it may fairly be presumed from this pass* 
age, that his views in inviting William u ent no farther than are there 
stated. The motives which may have induced him to correspond with 
the exib'd king are briefly indicated by Mr Coxe. He vas personally 
attached to James,—a prince wlio, with all his grievous faults, was not 
without some redeeming virtues. He was displeased by the measures 
of William in favour of the dissenters,—mcabures whicli he believed 
injurious to the welfare of that church, the preservation of which had 
been the immediate cause and object of tlie llcvolution. Something 
too is ascribed to the crtld and repulsive manners of the new king, and 
to his imprudent predilection for foreigners. But undoubtedly what^ 
chiefly influenced him was a distrust of the stability of the new gov- 
(rnment, which made him provide means for his security in ease of a 
restoration So James himself understood it; * they were to be jiar- 
iloned and in security,’ he says, * in case the king returned, and yet 
sutler nothing in the interim, nor to give any other proofs of their sin¬ 
cerity than bare words and empty promises.’” 

Undoubtedly the reviewer is correct when he says that the standard 
oFgeiural morality was low when Marlborough commeueed his political 
career; yet what does this statement make for the man of w hose “ well- 
rooted attachment to the laws and religion of his country” we arejirc 
seutly assured ? As to the solemn assurances of that “ simple creature,” 
Sarah Jennings, they are really too ridiculous to dtserve a moment’s 
consideration. No one knew better the feelings of those around her, 
and ‘■aw farther both into motives and their eonsequenees, than that 
ambitious, artful, and strong-minded woman. I|||pthing can be clearer 
than that the whole of Mailborough’s conduct was dictated by the 
jmrest selflshncss; that for personal advantage he was r(‘ady to sacriticc 
alike tiic faith of a statesman and the honour of a soldier. On the fact 
of his eorrespondenee with the exiled king being discovered, Marl¬ 
borough was committed to the Tower, and narrowly escaped the fate^ 
bis crimes deserved. After a short conflnement, however, the arch- 
tiaitor was set at liberty ; and, after Mary’s death, was even restored to 
bis seat at the council-board,'cand appointed governor to the young 
duke of GM||||^tcr. William saw and appreciated Marlborough’s ta¬ 
lents as a ^Rral; and his last advice to his successor was, that she 
should look upon Marlborough as the most proper person iu her domi¬ 
nions to lt‘ad her armies and direct her councils. 

Anne was but too happy to gratify the husband of her favourite 
Tlic garter was given to Marlborougli; he was appointed captain-general 
of the forces at home and abroad; and, at hil suggestion, his friend Go- 
dolphin was made loid* high-treasurer. Marlborougli was not, however, 
altogether satisfied witli the queen’s political arrangements, in which he 
thought bis uncle, Rochester, an inveterate tory, had so large an influ¬ 
ence. In his own wife too he found a source of disquietude. That ex¬ 
traordinary woman had “long been inclined to favour the whigs, and 
from the marriage of her daughter with Lord Spencer, son of tiie earl 
of Sunderland, that iiielination had increased, till it became a strong 
•nd decided preference* If fortune liad })laced her in the situation o£ 
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her royal mistr€‘ss she would have made a queen like Elizabeth, or the 
Russian Catherine, without the personal weakness of the one, or the 
vices of the other; her character was of the same stamp,, coiniuandiug 
and imperious. The political sphere in which she was placed made her, 
of necessity, interested in political affairs; the wife of Marlborough and 
the favourite of Queen Anne could see, or hoar, or think of little else; 
her talents qualified her to take a part, but unhappily she w’as unable 
to act with moderation, for her temper was warm, as well as frank and 
generous. During William's life all difference between herself and the 
queen, upon political opinions, was suspended by their common dislike 
to the king; but upon Anne’s accession, a dispathy imniediatiOy began, 
which, though only perceptible at first in the point of difference, insen¬ 
sibly extended, till it leavened the whole feelings of both, and convert¬ 
ed old friendship into inveterate ill will. Such a woman could nut 
withhold from interfering when her interference might well have been 
spared; her husband’s interest, and welfare, and glory, were now inse- 
jiarably connected with the prosptrity of the state, and it was impossible 
for her to refrain from suggesting measures which, in her judgment, 
seemed essential to his success. Obedience was the only virtue in which 
she was deficient:—perhaps the fault was in Marlborough himself, who 
loved her too fondly to exact submission, w hen he failed to persuade 
her that she was acting from mistaken views.” 

In May, 1702, war with France and Spain being resolved on, Marl- 
tiorough embarked tor Holland, and w as appointed generalissimo of the 
allied army. Ills first campaign was highly successful, and rolled back 
the line of defence from the Dutch frontiers, to which it at one time 
seemed about to be confined. Venloo, Stevenswaert, and Rurcuionde, 
were taken, and the campaign concluded by the capture of Liege. 'J'he 
States were unbounded in their expres'^ious of gratitude to the man w ho 
had saveck their country from foreign aggression, and Anne rewarded 
her successful soldier with a dukedom, llis w tfe seemed against liis 
accepting the title of duke, which she said was “a great burden in 
a family where there were many sons;” but Godolphm urged him to 
receive it, and his friend Ileiiisius eloquently expatiated on the hapjiy 
(Vect which it might have amongst his associates in the field, the foreign 
princes. His scruples, if he ever had any, were overcome by the re¬ 
presentations of his friends, and he was cireated marquess of lilandford 
and duke of Marlborough, with a pension of £5000 duris^hc queen’s 
life. In less then three months afier these honours had Mm awarded 
him, he had the misfortune to lose his only surviving son, a youth ot 
seventeen, of liigh promise and attainments. He died at Cambridge of 
the smal'i-pox. His father deeply felt the loss he had sustained. In one 
of his letters to his friend Godolphin, alluding to liis deprivation, he 
says, “ Since it has pleased God to take him, I do wish from niy soul I 
could think less of him.” 

In resuming military operations in the second campaign, it was Marl* 
borough’s wish to carry the war into the heart of Brabant and West 
Flanders, but he was shackled by the misconduct of the Dutch generals 
Coh’orn, Opdaam, and Spaar, and was obliged to content himself for the 
remaindi>r of the season with the reduction of Huy, Limburg, and 
Guelder. Disgusted at the thick-headed obstinacy of his military col¬ 
leagues, and irritated and disappointed by the clamour of parties at 
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home, be seriously cuaimuiiieated to his duteiiebb his intention of resign¬ 
ing his command and retiring at tlie same time from political life. The 
dutchess communicated this intention to the queen by letter, who replied 
in a very confidential epistle. She did not wonder, she said, at the 
duke's feelings and wish, but she hoped he would consider the interests 
of his country as paramount to his own gratification. As for your 
poor unfortunate faithful Morley," tlie letter continued, “ she could 
not bear it; for if ever you should forsake me, 1 would have nothing 
more to do with the world, but make another abdication ; for w hat is a 
crown when the support of it is gone ?” She concluded by saying, that 
she never would forsake the Marlboroughs and Godolphin, but always 
be their constant and faithful friend. “ We four,” said she, “ must 
never part, till death mows us down with his impartial hand.” After 
such a letter, it was not possible for Marlborough to persist in his u- 
signalion. Some changes in the ministry also made his situation ior a 
time less irksome. By his influence Harh'y and St John were made 
secretaries of state. Marlborougli had the most implicit confidence in 
both thest> men, but tluy did not deceivi' the dutclie'<s. 

Meanwhile, the French, pursuing then successes on the side of Gti- 
maiiy, had opened a way liir tlumselves into the hi'ait of the empire; 
and the doctor of Bavaria, commanding the cuuiseof the Danube, from 
its sources to the frontier of Austria, cunimuniealed on tiu one side w ith 
the French armies on the Rhine, and with tiie llungaiian insurgents on 
the other. Mailboiough now resolved on raovnig his army to the 
Danube. The timid Dutch, content with driving the dm of war iioni 
their immediate neighbourhood, were extremely averse to the idea of 
going beyond a mere defensive system, but Marlborough declared, tlnit 
if they abandoned him, he would lead the English troops alone to tin* 
Moselle. It is not our object to follow the movements of the duke 
th'uughout this arduous and most brilliant campaign, whiidi was glu- 
1 ioiisly terminated by tlie battle of Blenheim. Marlborough now stood 
in need of rest. “ His attacks of fi'ver and headache were so frequent, 
that had he been an idle man he would have been pitied as a confirmed 
valetudinarian. Alter the action at Blenheim, wh(‘re he was seveutecui 
hours on horseback, iic was obliged to be bled, wlien be had * no tiui> 
to be sick,’ and duiing the subsequent ojierutions, when he had not an 
hour's quiet, his state ol body was such, tliat he said, if he were in Lon¬ 
don, he should be in his bed in-a high fever. The fatigue and anxiety 
ol tlireo mtipihs hod made him, hi his own feeling and appearance, ten 
,Mnts older, and be was so emaciated that he apprehended nothing but 
(xtreme care and good nursing during the winter could save him from 
consum])tion. But the cares of the whole confederacy were laid on him. 
At this time affairs in Italy bore the worst aspect; on that side cvet;^ 
thing must have been lost w itiiout a [ironipt reinforcement of troops, 
the only power which could supply tliem was Prussia; and the duke of 
Savoy, the emperor, and the king of the Romans, whose admiiatioii fur 
the great Englishman amounted almost to a feeling like friendship, knew 
that Marlborough's personal representations to the king of Prussia might 
bueeced, when eveiy other mode of negotiation would surely fail.* In 


' Uiifortuimie, wnsait epithet nJiii.hsliea]via}sa]>p]icd to lieistlf, in her pin ate ktters, 
hftci the death or her sou. 
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the worst seasou of tlip year, therefore, Marlborough uiuh'rtook this fa¬ 
tiguing journey of eigiit hundred miles, less, as he himself said, from 
any hope of success, than that he might not be reproached for leaving 
any thing undone. He was, however, successful,-and fjie force thus 
obtained was the means of saving the duke of Savoy from being totally 
overfiowered. On bis way back he met the welcome tidings that Lan¬ 
dau and Traerbach had surrendered, and he then returned to England 
to reap the well-deserved reward of public applause. He was thanked 
by both houses of parliament. The trophies of the victory were paraded 
from the Tower to Westminstor-hall, and through the Green park, that 
the queen, from one of the pahiee wind<*ws, might behold them. Eng¬ 
land had seen no such triumph since the defeat of the Armada. TIu' 
city gave the victorious general a splendid ejitertaiument; the commons 
])rcseiited an address soliciting that means might be taken for perpetu¬ 
ating the memory of his services; the crown lands at Woodstock wtre 
conveyed to him and his heirs, and orders were given to erect a palacp 
there at the royal expense, to be called the castle of Blenheim.” 

In the month of March, 1705, Marlborough again embarked for the 
continent. The proceedings of this year’s campaign wer(‘ uniinpoitaiit, 
but ill the opening of the next, by a movement upon Namur, he suc¬ 
ceeded ill provoking the Frencli to risk a battle at Rapiillies, in whicli 
he obtained a complete \iet 0 r 5 ', and which was folfowed by the instant 
surrender of Louvain, Bruss<‘ls, Mechlin, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and 
Dendcrmondc. We have pursued the train of political events in Eng¬ 
land under other heads. Our object in the present article is to, e\liibi( 
Marlborough in that light in wlii^h he appears to greatest advantag**, 
namely, as the leader of his country’s forces in the fi( Id. On his letiirn 
to England, Marlborough was received in a manner corresponding to 
the great and signal successes of the eamjiaigii; his title was extended 
to his daughters and their heirs male. It is observable that he was now 
no longer anxious to perpetuate the name of Churchill in his family, 
which he had formerly required his representatives in succession to as¬ 
sume. The honour and manor of Woodstock, and th(> house of Blen¬ 
heim, were to descend with the title, and the sum of £5000 a 3 'c.ir from 
the post-office was likewise eiitailtHl upon his daughti-*is and their heirs 
tnale in perpetuity, being however confirmed to the dutchess for her 
life. The standards and colours taken at llamillics were borne in pro¬ 
cession from Whitehall, through the park and St James’s, and so to 
Guildhall; it was a proud display, consisting of six and twenty stand¬ 
ards and a hundred and twenty-six colours. Godolphin vl'ns raised to 
the peerage; several minor promotions among the whigs took place, and 
however averse she might have been to tlu' measures which had bccMi 
forced upon her, the queen found the advantage of having so materially 
•'trengtheiied the administration. Matters not less important than the 
business of war required Marlborough’s attention while active operations 
w ere suspended. His influence was exerted in bunging about the great 
measure of the union, and ‘ it may be recorded as an answer,’ says Mjr 
Coxe, ‘ to the numberless accusations and surmises against the principles 
of Marlborough and Godolphin, that such a measure was accomplished 
by them in opposition to the efforts of a powerful combination of tones 
.and Jacobites both in England and Scotland, and under a queen who 
not only detested the Hanover line, but who w'lis beginning to turn with 
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renewed affection towards the surviving memhers oF her unfortunate fa* 
mily.’ Ho performed also a singular mission to the camp of Charles 
Xll. at Sweden, whose movements at that time held all Germany and 
the north of Europe in suspense, and might easily have made the scale 
preponderate in favour of France, if he had been led either by the arts 
of that politic court, or by his own imtable temper (which needed little 
provocation) to fall upon the Austrians, lli*) favourite scheme at this 
time w'as to form a protestant league. Prussia was already persuaded 
to the measure, Hanover wa.s solicited, and Catholic Germany of course 
had taken the alarm. Marlboiough bucceeiled in dissuading him from 
a scheme which would have proved destructive to tlu* alliance; he suc- 
cei ded also in adjusting or postponing his disputes with Aiistiia and 
Denmark; he udiiiinistered pensions, by the elector of Ilanovtr’s ad¬ 
vice, to two of his ministers; and Charles, leaving the aflairs of Europe 
to their course, removed his disturbing forces into Muscovy, and tliere 
wrecked his army, his fortunes, and himself. 

The campaign of 1707 was less fruitful in important results than any 
tl'iit Marlborough had yet made. In all his operations hewascn'inpid 
by the miserable vacillation and petty views of his associates. The 
campaign of 1708, in which he received more of the undivided assist¬ 
ance of Prince Eugene, was more brilliant. Amongst other important 
successes was the victory of Oudenard, aud the captuie of Lille, Bruges, 
and Ghent. Villars now took the cominaiid ol the French forces in 
Flanders, and Louis expressed no small hopes of his favourite general, 
who had never bei n beat; but the siege of Tournay and the tremen¬ 
dous battle of Mal})laquet, convinced the French monarch that his fa¬ 
vourite was not inviricibie. 

The death of Godolphin, the change of miiiistiv, and the disgrace 
into which both liiiusi-lf and Ins dutcliess fell with the queen, determined 
Marlborough to exile himself for a while on the continent. The dut- 
chess attended him, and lie was received with every mark of respect 
whenever he went. He maintained a correspondence, however, with 
the Hanoverian paity during his absence from England, and had en¬ 
gaged to transport troops to England, if necessary, on the demise of the 
queen. The undisputed aceessiun of George 1 rendered this precau¬ 
tion useless. That monarch restored Marlborough to his offices, biH 
d( eiiued availing himself of his advici'in the cabinet. He livedteight 
years after his riturn to England. In the year 1716 he had two attacks 
of paralysis, but he recovered from th(>m so far as to be able to resume 
his public duties, and continue in the discharge of them, till within six 
months of his death, which took place on the IGth of June, 1722. His 
dutchoss survived him two and twenty years. 

Of Marlborough’s consummate abilities as a general there can be no 
question. Some, indeed, have attempted to attribute his successes more 
to the injudicious dispositions of the enemy than to his own gf nius. We 
apprehend, liowever, that it is one of the highest attributes of military 
j|[entus to be able to take instant advantage of the errors of an opponent. 
Nor can such reasoning be employed w-itli resjieet to some of the most 
brilliant of Marlborough’s victories. At Malpiaquet, for example, bis 
ant.igonist, one of the ablest genei als of his age, had leisurely taken up 
a strung natural position, to which he liad added all the defences of his 
art; yet with these, aud with troops on thc‘ spot, and all engaged in the 
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action, amounting at least in numbers to tbusu which Marlborough 
headed, was Villars utterly and signally defeated, after a dreadful con- 
diet and carnage. Nor can we fairly account for the confidence witli 
which Marlborough frequently looked forward to the issue of" a contest, 
('ven before others had thought the action fairly begun; as, for example, 
at Oudenard, without admitting that Marlborough possessed the skill of 
consummate generalship as w(dl as the fullest confidence in his troops. 
8 o entirely were his own troops persuaded of their general’s skill and 
prudence, that they were accustomed to say amongst themselves, wh(’ii 
brought into any apparent emergency, Well, it is no matter to us, 
Corporal John will find some way to bring us off, and do for the enr*- 
iny.” Next to the political profiigaey which marked his outset in life, 
tlie greatest blot which rests on the character of Marlborough is liis 
avarice. Tlu* love of money vas hrs ruling pa‘«sion, especially in th(‘ 
decline of lil(>, and it had nothing fantastical or assumed in it, it was 
downright misiaable penuriousness. In his last d(>elinc at Bath," says 
Sp( tjce, “ he (the duke) w'as playing with Dean Jones at piquet for 
sixpence a game. They played a good while, and the duke left off 
whin winner of one game. Some time after he desired tlie dean to pay 
him his sixpence. The dean sail! he had no silver. The duke asked 
iiim for it over and ov(m\ and at last desired that he t)ouId change a guinea 
to )).iy It him, beeausi' he should want it to pay the chair that carried 
iinn home. The dean, after so mneh pressing, <)id at last get change,— 
])aid the duke his sixpence,—obsm'ved him a little after leave the room, 
—and declares that, after all the bustle that had been made for his si\- 
jienee, the duke actually walked home to save the little exjanse a chair 
woald have put him to.”^ We find the same story in Dr King’s 
Ai.( edotes,’*' with the additional information, that the night on which 
the diike tliiis walked horiie to save h'is ‘'ixpinee, was “a cold dark 
night." 

iSwiftflius said with eonsirh'rablc truth that to his dutehess the duke 
owed both his greatniss and his fall. Sarah Jennings was altogithcr a 
.Mtigular being, made up of inconsistencies. She employed llooki', the 
Jtonian historian, to write an apology for her lift, which he did for £5000. 
,lt was publishi d in 17*12, under the title of ‘ An account of the conduct 
of the dowagir dutehess of Marlborough, from her first coming to court 

to the year 1710, in a letter from herself to Loi'd-It is a very 

amusing book. Towards the close of her life, after she had become 
bed-ridden, she kept writing materials constantly beside her, and was in 
the habit of noting dow n w'hatever whims came into her head. These 
looxe papers eamo into the hands of Lord Hailes, who, in 1788, pub¬ 
lished a selection from them iiniler the title of * The opinions of S.uuli, 
duU'hess of Marlborough.’ They are the tdl'ii-iions of a raprieiou*., ar¬ 
rogant, violent-teiiipcred old lady in liei dtSige. She diid on the I8tli 
of October, 1744. 


' Aiiecduti'S, l.niiil(in, 


' Loiuliiti, lhl9. 
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liOIiN A. 1). Ib7‘2. — DIIU A. D. 17'J3. 

Charles Lenox, duke of Richmond, Lenox, and Aubigny, was a 
iKituial son of Cha^le^ II., by Louise Renee, created dutchcss of 
Portsmouth. By the death of Charles Stewart, duke of Richmond and 
l^enox, the titles of the ancient and noble house of Lenox had merged 
in the crown: his majesty liestowed both the estate and titles on this 
illegitiniatf son, and created liim duke of Richmond while ;^et an infant 
of three years of age. 

In 1681 he was elected a knight-coiii]janioij of the gartei ; and, on 
the removal of the duke of Monmouth, lu* was ajipoiiited master of the 
horse. In the reign of King William his grace seived in Plandcis; he 
was also one of the lords of the b( d-eliamber to George 1. 

lie died in i72;J. Maekj, in his “ (Miaiacteis of the Couit of(5reat 
Britain,’’ s.}^s of the dul.e of Richmond, “ he is a gentleman good- 
natured to a fault, veiy well-bred, and liith many valuable things in 
him; he is an eneii/y to business, very credulous, wtll-sliaptd, dirk 
complexion, and a good d< al like his fatliei.” 

of ^un^irrlaiitr. 

I'oBN A u. Iti74.—nil D A n. 

This nobleman vras born in the year 1074. He entered into pablic 
hie at an early age, being returned member for 'liverton in 1695. He 
eontiruied to represent that borough until he was called to the house of 
peers, on the death of his fatlnr in 1702. In 1705 he was diplomatic- 
.illy employed at the courts of Berlin, Vienna, and Hanover. In April, 
1706, he was nominated one of the commissioners to tieat for a union 
with Scotland; and, at the latter end of the year, he was not only made 
a privy-councillor, but, according to Arehdeaeoii Coxe, the whig-lead- 
eis perceiving that the queen fav'ontcd the lories, he was forced by them 
into the oflice of secretary of stOito. 

In 1709-10, on aueonnt of the rouduet of Sunderland, with regard 
to Sacheverell and his supporters, the whole influence of the high church 
party was exoieised to procure his dismissal from office. The duke o 
Marlborough, on the other hand, wrote very warmly to the queen in 
his favour; and the haughty dutchess ‘ b(>ggod on her knees’ that the 
queen would nut compel him (o retire; with this request, although very 
powerfully seconded by a miinber of influential noblemen, her msyesty 
refused to comply, and Sundiiland wasalmo-t iinmt'diatcly commanded 
to deliver up hU seals. To sullen the harshness of her conduct towards 
the earl, Quten Anne ofl’ered him a pension of £6000 per annum for 
life; which, however, he indignantly rejected; observing that “ He was 
glad her majesty was satisfied he had done Ids duty; but if he could 
not have the honour to serve his couutiy, he would not pluudtr it.” 

On the death of Queen \iiue, Suidtilarul. who wa^ aeiounted the 
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great leader of the whigs, expected, in return for the zeal he had dis¬ 
played in behalf of the house of Hanover, to be placed at the head of 
the new administration. But, although the king treated him with great 
attention, and several places of dignity M'erc eonferred on him, some 
years elapsed b(>fore he could attain the exalted station to uhich he asr- 
pired. Shortly after George 1. arrived .in the couiitty, the earl was 
sworn a privy-councillor, and appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland. In 
1715, ill health having compelled him to resign his vice-regal office, 
he was constituted lord-privy seal; and, in July 1716, he became vice- 
treasurer of Ireland, having pievionsly enjoyed that office jointly with 
Lord Rochester, from the month of F< bruary in the same year. In 
September he w<'nt to Hano^er with tin* king, with whom his influ- 
cnee now rapidly increased. In Aptd, 1717 In* achieved a political 
victory over Walpole and Towrishend, on uhose resignation he was 
appointed, in the firNt place, chief mo el ary of state,—shortly after- 
tvards lord-pre-ident of the council,—and liuall,^, fiist lord of the trea- 
sury. 

At this period, 8und(iland, in whose person the whole power of 
governiiient seemed to be united, brought forw'anj the celebrated peer¬ 
age bill, by the passing of which he hoped to check the authority of 
the piinee of Wales—whom the eail had oflended beyond the possi¬ 
bility of forgiveness—when his royal highne-.s ^lould become king; 
and to exteinl the duration of liis own authority by the elevation of a 
number of his adherents to tlie house of lords. This unpopular bill 
was passed by the peers, but rejected by the commons, principally 
through the exertions of Walpole 

In 1718-19 he rcsigneii the presidency of the eouiieil; but was, on 
the same day, ajipoiiited groom of the stole and first gentleman of the 
bcd-chamber. In May, 1719, he was nominated one of the lords-jus- 
tiees, to w'hoin tlie government was intrusted ilnring the king’s visit to 
Hanover. Walpole and Townshend had, by this time, become so for¬ 
midable to the earl, that he deemed it expedient to divide his power, 
and partially coalesce with them. About the end of October in this 
year, 1719, he went to Hanover; in the following month he was elected 
a knight of the garter; in June, 17:20, he was again nominated a mem¬ 
ber of the regency during the king’s absence in Hanover; and, in Sep¬ 
tember, he repeated his visit to the electorate. 

The year 1721 was rendered remarkable by the celebrated South sea 
bubble, the bursting of which proved fatal to the political supremacy 
of Sunderland. Notwithstanding his exalted station—^for he was still 
first minister of the crown—he was strongly suspected of having take n 
a guilty part in that nefarious scheme; and a parliamentary inquiry, as 
to his alleged mal-practices, took place; which, however, owing to the 
zeal and talent with which he w'as defended by Walpole, tenniuated in 
his acquittal; but the public were so fully convinced of Lis guilt, that 
he found it necessary to resign all his employments. This event was 
followed by the re-establishment of Townshend and Walpole; “ yet it 
was not without great difficulty,” says Coxe, “ that Sunderland, who 
maintained the most unbounded influence over the sovereign, bad been 
induced, or rattier eompelicd, to consent to the arrange ment for a new 
ministry, and jiaitieularly to relinquisi the disjiosal of the secret scr- 
viec-money. 
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His conduct at this period was involved in suspicious mystery. He 
intrigued with the tories, although he did not dare openly to avow any 
connexion with them. He made overtures to Bishop Atterbury, and 
his health was frequently drunk by the Jacobites. He continued, on 
many occasions, successfully to use his influence over the king,—fo¬ 
mented divisions in the cabinet,—and carried sevi'ral measures in direct 
opposition to its chiefs. “ Walpole’s merit,” says Coxe, “ in screening 
Sunderland from the rage of the house of commons, could not (‘xpiate 
the crime of superseding hini at the head of the treasury. Suiukiland, 
jealous of his growing power, resolved, if pos'*ible, again to obtain his 
dwniission. Under the seiablancc of favour, he requested the king to 
on‘afe him postrnasti'r-gencial for life,—a luciative office, which, if he 
ii.id reccivetl, would hd\e incapacitated him for a seat in jiarliainent; 
aii<l, if he refused, would subject him to tiie resentment of his sovi'r- 
tign. Contrary, however, to his expi'ctations, the king inquired if 
W.ilpole had desired it, or was acquainted with it. Sundeiland replied 
111 file inpafi\i.. ‘ Then,’ riturned the king, ‘ do not ni ike him the 
oiler: i paifed with him once against iny iiielination, and I will never 
p.iif with him again as long as he is willing to seive me.’” Soon aftc’- 
waids, oil the 19th of April, 1729, diatli teriiiinatcd the carl’s inaelii- 
nations against his ii\a1 

'I'lic (Mil of SundT'rlaiid was thric(‘ luaiiied; first, on tin* IJlIi of 
January, 1 f)3 l-h, to Lady Arabella, j oungcst daiighb'r of the diike ol 
N 'wcastlc, by whom he had adaiightir, and who died, June 4th, 16!)S, 
- ni \t, in Jamiui^, 1700, to Anne, the second daughter of the duke 
ui Nl.irlborough, by whom lie had four sous and two daughteis,, and 
who (lad, A[)ril l.'ith, 1716,—and, lastly, on the 5lh of l)ee<.iiib( r, 
1717, to Miss Judith I'a iiborius a lady of large fortune, and of uii 
iineient Iiish family, by whom he had thiee ehildien, and w’hu air- 
\iv<d him many years. • 

Ills spirit was during, and his intellect unquestionably gri.,it. 1)1 
putnolism or probity, he appears to liavi' had but a very moderati* 
share. Person il aggrandizement was the one great object of his lift*. 
He was at nil times willing to abandon the princi]iles he had' last pro- 
fissid, —to be a whig, a tory, or downright Jacobite,—to saerifici' i 
friend, or ctialosei with an i iieuiy, for the purpose of ad\aueiiig or si 
curing ids own political jiower. 


DIED A. D. 1724. 

Tills Mlieiiient champion of our venerable establishment was th 
sou of one Joshua Saclieverell of Marlborough, clerk, and afterwards 
—s o one account states—rector of St Peter’s church in that town. This 
gentleman had a large family, with very little to sufiport them, and his 
mu Hcmiy was indebted for his education to a weirthy apothecary of 
the name pf Hearst, who, having stood godfather to him, W’as chari* 
fa\)Ie enough to take him under his protection. After the death of his 
pation he was •cenl by the widow to Magdalene (*ollege, Oxford, where 
he managed, in some way or otiiti, to procure a fcllowsliip; and, in the 
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capacity of tutor, had the honour of educating several men, who sub¬ 
sequently rose to considerable eminence. It is a curious circumstauce 
that Joseph Addison was, while at college, his chamber-fellow and in¬ 
timate friend, and that Addison’s account of the greatest English poets 
is dedicated to him. Unless SachevcrcU’s character subsequently un¬ 
derwent a complete change, there must be something more than a mere 
metaphysical division in what metaphysieiaus call the association of 
contrast, for assuredly there could not readily be picked out more com¬ 
plete diversities of character than are presented by the calm, retiring, 
elegant, and accomplished scholar on the one side, and the noisy, rois¬ 
tering, arrogant, thick-headed bigot on the other. He is said by some 
to have acted with the utmost ingratitude to his friends at Marlborou.,li, 
and to have conducted himself turbulenily; but these circumstances, 
however consonant with the character of tlie man, have not been siil- 
Bciently attested. That he cultivated poetry is perhaps much h ss cred¬ 
ible; but we have still extant some undoubted productions of his muse; 
and in tin* ‘ Musae Anglicanae’ there may be found one from Iih pen on 
the death of Queen Mary, which i*. not altogether destitute of merit. 
He proceeded slowly through the degrees of M. A. and B. D., to tliat 
of I). D., which he obtaiii(‘d in 1708, His first piece of preferment 
was to Cannock or Cank, in Staffordshire ; and not long afterwards he 
was appointed preacher to St Saviour’s church, Southwark. Wc ga¬ 
ther from Burnet, that, for several years befori' this tune, he had been 
m the habit of deliveiing violent, high-flown sermons, in the hope 
of attracting attention, but had hitherto failed. The time was now 
come when his works of faith and labours of love were to meet their 
reward. His two famous sermons wcie preaclu'd in 1709; one at 
Derby, in August, and the other a^ St Paul’s btfore the lord-mayor 
and corporation, on the 5th of November. Though the court of alder¬ 
men were so disgusted with his sermon, that they did not even pay him 
the conqiliineiit of a vote of thanks, he had the courage to print it, 
with the sanction, privately given, of the lord-mayoi ; and, in conse¬ 
quence, this precious piece of nonsense' has been jireser^ i d to mod(>rii 
times. His text he finds in St Paul’s words,—“Penis from false 
fi lends.” The m<un drift of liis scimon is to point out the existing 
ministry—^whicli, it will he remenibcitd, had been remodelled, in the 
preceding years, by an admission of some of the old and liberal W'higs 
—as these false friends; to hold them up as the most ruinous enenm s 
of the church, and to animate all classes in a struggle auimst them. 
In the course of his tirade he defends most niauridly the doetiine of 
non-resistanct,—declares the late revolution was not resistauei*,—and 
reviles the dissenters aa a nest of vipers, to w horn no mercy should be 
shown. In rapidly running over the sermon, we selected the following 
passages as specimens of this wortliy’s Npirit:—“ The grand security ot 
our government, and the vc'ry pillar iqion whioii it stands, is founded 
on a sU'ady belief of the subjects’ absolute ami unconditional obedience 
to the supremo power in all things lawful, and the utter illegality of re¬ 
sistance on any pretence whatsoever.” * * * * In another part 

he calls those who maintain a right of resistance, “ filtiiy dreamers,— 
presumptuous, self-willed men,—despisers of dominion and government, 
—^who are not afraid to speak evil of dignities, and wicst the word of 
God to their own and their deluded people’s perdition,—and think to 
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conscoraie even tlu> worst of sins, with what is almost analogous to the 
bla^phcmy against the Holy Gh‘)!st. ***** “ If the iliosesit- 

ers had lived in the time of St Paul, they would have branded him as 
an intemperate, hot, furious zealot, that wanted to be sweetened by the 
gentle spirit of charity and moderation, forsooth. Schism and faction 
are things of impudent and encroaching nature; they thrive upon con- 
cos don,—take permission for power,—advance a toleration immediately 
into an establishment,—and are, therefore, to be treated like growing 
mischiefs or infectious plagues, kept at a distance, lest that deadly con 
ttigion bpw'ad. Let us, therefore, have no fellowship with these works 
of daikness, but rather reprove them. Let our superior pastors do tln'ir 
duty, and thuinler out their heaviest anathemas, and let any power on 
eartli dare revt rse the sentence ratified in heaven.” Outragi ous as this 
sermon was, it could not havi* done much barm even in the excited 
stale of the people, if it had been suffered to pass unnoticed; but un- 
fin tunatidy the ministry, at the earnest request of Lord Godolphin, who 
thought himsilf especially pointed at under the name of Volpoiie, re- 
solvi d to impeach Ihi* Doctor at the bar of the house. It is said tlial 
Somers, Marlborough, Eyre the solicitor-general, and others, wishul 
the Doctor to be tried before the common tribunals of the country ; 
“ but this wise adviijp was overiuled, and,” says Burnet, “ unhappily, 
the more solemn nay ehos(n.” While preparations were making ioi 
his trial, his filends were most active in his favour, or rather, weshoul I 
say, the crafty politicians who made him theii tool, w'cre energetically 
pushing forwai^ tlieir designs Tin I'lergy alnioot generally es¬ 
poused his cause. Repents weiv enculakd, that the* intention of the 
whigs was to destroy the church, and that this prosecution was set on 
foot only to try their ‘■tienglh. Tin* Doctor conduetc'd hinisedf witli 
the utmost boldness, disilaining to make the slightest aeknowledgini'iil 
of e-rror. The trial began on the* 27th of February in Westmirister- 
lidll, and continued for tliree w'ceks. It may be regarded a8«-a patty 
struggle, in wliich the doctrines of the couteiidlng factions were faiiiy 
hioiiglit into contrast; and without at ail ofieiiding the ears of our iiio- 
elen toiies, we may safe.]y say that the triumph of the whigs in argu- 
iiie lit was complete. The charge* brought against Sachovere'li was, tliat 
he had h(*e'n guilty of high cilines anel misdemeanours, and the main' 
proo^‘ of the charge was elrawn from his vehement tirades against the 
right of resistance,—the act for occasional conformity,-—tlie* toleration 
of dissenters,—anel from his miplicd censure of the recent Revolution. 
The matmge*ra appointed by the* commons to conduct tin* prosecution, 
among whom wt're Sir Joseph Tt'kyl, Sir Peter King, and tlie celebra¬ 
ted Robert Walpole, urged forward these charges by asserting the right 
of re'sistance, and by rescuing the Revolution from the opprobrium 
which had been thrown on it. S(*\eral of the speeches made wen* 
masterly productions, «iid will be found to this day among the best and 
clearest statements of the true foundation of all govermnenf. On the 
other side Sir Simon Ilareonrt, Mr Phipps, and Sachoverell himself, 
assisted by Atterbury ami Friend, surrounded by the queen's chaplains, 
and cheered on by the blind zeal of the rabble, made a bold and skil¬ 
ful defence. They asserted that the doctrine of non-resistanee was a 
doctrine strenuously inculcated by the church of England, and proved 
tin ir assertion triumphantly by instancing a vast number of homilies 
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and sermons by the uio<^t eminent of its pi elates, and by others of its 
superior clergy. Their defence was undoubtedly a good one; for never, 
since the world began, \ias the right divine, with all its mischievous 
interences, asserted more explicitly than by the church of England in 
this and the preceding reigns. All parties having been heard, the up¬ 
per house debated whether the commons had established their articles 
of impiaeliment; and alter a lung and fiery discussion, in which the 
earl of Wharton, and Burnet the bishop of Salisbury, especially dis¬ 
tinguished themselves, it was agreed, though only by a very narrow 
majority, that Sacheverell was guilty. He was condemned to be sus¬ 
pended from his office for the space of three years,—to be incapable of 
any preferment during that jicriod,—and to have both his sermons burnt 
by the common liaugnian. The lenity of this sentence was regarded 
by the tories as a high tiiumph, and most uproarious rejoicings on the 
occasion were made throughout the country. “ The church and Dr 
Sacheverell ”—pnr nobile ft ah urn —were inva»'iably coupled togt'ther, 
and the great mass of the population lookc'd on this contemptible mount¬ 
ebank as the prime ornament of the (piscojial church. During the 
trial multitudes had followed him on his progre'^s to Westuiinster-hall 
e\ery morning,—kissing his hand,—showering blessings on his sacred 
head,—and altiTiiately breathing prayers for his deliverance, and yell¬ 
ing forth good round oaths against his accusers. tV ho does not admit e 
the piety of a churcli-aud-king mob ? 

We have already said that Sacheverell was a mere tool in the hands 
of others. Tin* reason whj* so many men of un(|ucsliuned sense and 
parts had advocated Sacheveitil’s innocence soon becanie apparent. Eor 
several years the tory party had been pressing onviard to the possession 
(if political power by all the little, dirty paths of coiruptiun and in¬ 
trigue ; and at length, through the magnanimous assistance of a uiuunt- 
(‘bank and a waitiiig-uiaid, th(‘ir leader Hailey grasped the premitTslup. 
We kne^ it has been denied that Sacheverell vias instrumental m 
producing this change of affairs, and u e do not wonder at the deniid, 
for the very idea of profiting from such a dunghill souiee must have 
been gall and wurnivioud to a haughty man like Boliiigbi'oke. It is, 
liouever, ap]>arcnt, biyond a possibility of mistake, that the Doctor’s 
•famous seruions, and the political fedmgs ex(‘itod by thi ni, were mainly 
influential in resolving the queen to change her eounsi Hors.' 

In the mean time Sacheverill, in order to wile aviay the dull hours 
of his suspension, made a tour through the country, width the iteal of 
the people converted into a sort of tnumjihal progress. In almost i very 
part of the kingdom he was received with a clamorous veneration, which 
would have seemed ludierons, even in Ids own eyes, if he lud not been 
devoured by the most egregious vanity. The testimony of a couteni- 
potar 3 > will give the best idea of the seono. Cunningham says, “ Dr 
Sacheverell, making a progress round the country, vias looked upon as 
another Hercules for the church-militaiit. Wherever he nent, his em¬ 
issaries were sent befoie with his pictures; pompous cntertaiiimtnts 

‘ Swift, in his Journal to Stellii, oa)^ of Sdi'lievtrtU, “ ho hairs tiie now niiiiistiy 
mortally, and they hato him, and pultiid tu despite him too. Thry will nut alluw him 
to havu boon the oiraslon of the late < haiiar,—at least, sumo of tlieir will not; but my 
loid-kcepoi owned it to me llie othri day.'’ 

IV. P 
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wore made for him; and a mixed multitude of oountry-i>ingcr8, fiddlers 
priests, and sextons, and a mob of all conditions, male and female, 
crowded together to meet and congratulate him; among whom drunk 
enuess, darkness, and a furious zeal for religion extinguished all regard 
to modesty.” This cxtrav^ance was too gross to continue long; and, 
in the end, the Doctor became as ridiculous in the eyes of the people 
as he had formerly been glorious. On threatening to visit Ely they 
declared that if he entered the town he should be stoned. Finding a 
similar spirit in other places, this champion of the church, whose rev¬ 
erence for the martyrs’ crown was so profound that he took care to 
keep at the utmost possible distance from it, returned quietly to Lon¬ 
don. As soon as the term of his suspension had expired, the queen, 
who, it is said, had always been favourable to him, presented him to 
the living of St Andrews, Ilolborn; and shortly afterwards he had the 
iionour of delivering to the house of commons a sermon, for which he 
received their thanks. About the same time a considerable estate was 
le<l to him by one of his relations. In 1716 he prefixed a dedication to 
a copy of seimons preached by one W. Adams, M. A. After this pe- 
liod little more is known of him, except from quarrels with his parish¬ 
ioners. lie died on the 5th of June, 1724, bequeathing, by his will, 
£5(30 to Atterbury, who wa^ at that time in exile. 

The character of this worthy has been too fully elucidated by his life 
to require any comments upon it here. lie occupies a prominent place 
in the history of Queen Anne’s reign, and he certainly did much to 
secure the triumph of the tory party ; but he is only the base tool of 
more cunning heads,—the Captain Bobadil of the play; and the veiy 
men who profited by him were ashamed of using him. It should not be 
forgotten that rats may uproot houses, and that pismires arc sometimes 
dangerous. The dutchess of Marlborough calls him ” an ignorant, im¬ 
pudent incendiary,—a man who was the sc'orn even of those who made 
use of him as a tooland Burnet says, w ith less warmth but equal 
truth, that he was “ bold and insolent, with a very small measure of 
religion, learning, virtue, or good sense; but he resohed to force him¬ 
self into popularity and preferment by the most petulant railing at dis¬ 
senters and low-churchmen, in sever^ sermons and libels wrote with¬ 
out either chasteness of style or liveliness of expression: all was an' 
unpractised strain of indecent (.nd scurrilous language.” 

oC anU iildttimtr. 

BOEN A. D. 1G61. —DIED A.D. 17‘24 

Robert Harley, carl of Oxford and Mortimer, was the eldest son 
ot Sir Edward Harley, and was born in Bow-street, Covent-garden, 
London, on the fifth of December, 1661. His original destination was 
fbi the army; but the early dcvelopement of his talents, and the evi¬ 
dent leaning of his mind to civil rather tlian to military life, occasioned 
this design to be abandoned. He received an excellent education from 
a clergyman named Birch, who resided near Burford in Oxfordshire, 
and whose name has been rescued from oblivion by the celebrity of 
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maiiy off his pupils.* Harley’s first step in public life was at the Revo¬ 
lution, when, in conjunction with his father, he raised a troop of horse, 
and joined the prince of Orange soon after his landing. In 1690, he 
entered the house of commons as member for the borough of Tregony. 
Having been educated in whig principles, and his family being presby- 
torian, he naturally joined the Revolution party; but becoming discon¬ 
tented with William’s government, either through the influence of 
Marlborough, with whom he had contracted a friendship, or because 
he thought a junction witli the opposite party mostMikely to forward his 
own ambitious views, it was not long before he ranked himself among 
the torics. His talents and address in debating soon attracted the at¬ 
tention of the house; so that, in 1694, he Avas appointed to bring in a 
bill for the more frequent summoning of parliaments, and his task was 
so well executed, that the bill passed through both houses without any 
amendment. Such great confidence did the house place in his ability, 
that, in 1701, on the meeting of the fifth parliament of King William, 
he was chosen speaker; and no man, wo are told, filled the chair Avith 
greater ability. A speaker in those times was not tied down by the 
restraints which modem etiquette has imposed. HarUy continued to 
take as active a part in the contentions of jiarties as lie had done Avhen 
out of office. Shortly after the meeting of pa^ll^^lu>nt, the memorable 
act of settlement was introduced; and although the tories could not 
o[ienly resist the passing of a measure, so loudly demanded by the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times, and by the concurrent wishes of the king and 
the people, they used every method to impede its progress. The* 
speaker, who was in reality devoted to the tory party, though with his 
n^ual trimming policy he endeavoured to win the favour of their op¬ 
ponents, used all the acts winch he could invent to throw the bill 
aside. Among other methods of procrastination, he advised, that as 
“ the haste the nation was in Avheu the present government was settled, 
had maxle us overlook many securities which might have prevented 
much mischief,” the future sovereign should be bound down by certain 
conditions, which should effectually secuio the' liberties of the peoph*. 
Harley’s advice was good in itself, though given with a bad intention, 
and fortunately it did not serve the end })roposed. The bill was carried 
'along with the restrictions of the regal power; and thus it happened, 
that the very men who made a boast of their unswerving attachment to 
the throne and to all its prerogatives, became, by their own factious 
measures, the instruments of confining the sovereignty within smaller 
limits than had over been known before. In 1704 be was appointed to 
the office of secretary of state. It will be recollected that Marlborough 
and Godolphin—the ministers- under whom he accepted office—were 
just at this period paving the way for an alliance with their ancient 
enemies the whigs; aud they jirobably thought that Harley, who was 
bound to Marlborough by no common ties of giatitude, and whom they 
rightly believed to have no higher principle than themselves, AAOuld 
cliange along with them, and devote his talents to their support. But 
they knew not the subtle treachery of the serpent Avhoni they fostered 
in their bosoms. He still kept up his correspondence with the tunes, 

* Bt-siiles Hurley, this goiitlcman had i<1ui-<itod Harcourt, lord-ihciiuLlloi; Tievoi, 
l(iitl><liiif-jui>li(-e ol llic common picas, and ten members of pdrlnimuit,—alt ot whom 
(iuuiislitd <(l llte siimc timu. 
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and he had not long taken his scat at the council-board, before it was 
found that his influence with the queen was greater than that of any 
other of her advisers. The famous Mrs Masham, at first the minion 
but now the rival of the dutchcbs of Marlborough, had acquired a com¬ 
plete ascendancy over the qu(on, and Harley insinuated himself so suc¬ 
cessfully into her good graces, that she employed all her influence in 
exalting him in the queen’s favour, and depreciating the other minis¬ 
ters. Through this despicable channel he maintained a clandestine 
communication with his sovereign, and by flattering her with high no¬ 
tions of the prerogative, which he represfiitej Marlborough and Godol- 
phin as anxious to reduce, he managed to wean her from her old and 
long-tiied frimids, whose counsels had given her reign a brilliancy 
scarcely rivalled in the brightest periods of our history. It is one of 
the most nauseating pi oofs of Harley’s dissimulation, that at this very 
tune when he was using his utmost efforts to undermine his patrons, he 
made in letters, which are still preserved,^ most earnest profissioiis of 
hi, since re and unalU lable attachment to their interests. But such gross 
diqilicity could not long ihido Godolphin’s shiewdncss; and, in 1708, 
he ciod Marlboiough demdiided Harley’s dismissal, threatening to re¬ 
sign office il till ir (hnidiid was refused. Anne for a long time resisted 
their jnojio^.il. and vyiuld probably have parted with them both, rather 
than have lo^t her favouiitc, had not the wily ])olitician, whose designs 
Wire not yet fully ripe, ofleitd of his own actoid to resign, and “ bow¬ 
ing low In', guy dis iinulation” to tho stoim, rttired fiom ofllce along 
with his followets He still (ontiiiiud to i njoy tin entire confidtnee of 
Anne, who took no step without consulting linn, and by dint of in¬ 
trigues m private and jdausible speeches m publie,—by cajoling some 
of the haders of lus opponents into a desertion of their party,—by in¬ 
stilling into the toiKs the belief that the ministers weie wholly devoted 
to the whigs and into the wings the suspicion that they were about to 
ni ike peace with the tones,—he succeeded in sapping the stability of 
the adiuiijistratiuii. Tlu'ir overthrow was hasteri(*rl by their foulisli 
iiiqieaehmoiit of Dr Saelnveicll, foi the bedlamite nonsense which that 
w 01 thy had poured foith from the pulpit. Hailey’s conduct on this 
occasion ‘eems to Jiavo been a model of duplicity. In his speech on 
Saclu'veiell’s iinpeaiInueiit, “he made use,” says Cunningham, “of 
such .X eii eumgyration of incoherent words as he had before condemned 
111 Saehevinil, so that tluy could not discover, from his expressions, 
n lielher be spoke (or liim or against him.” The tremendous outburst 
of Jiigli-ehnreh zeal, whiefi was cKcited by this famous trial, gave as- 
snraiiee to the qut>eii and liei friends that the time was now come for 
the dcvelopcmeiit of their designs. Accordingly Oodolphm and his 
parfy were sumnnuily dismissed,—the treasury was put in commission, 
— St John wa-- made secretary of state,—and Hailey chancellor of the 
t‘\ehequer. I’lie triumph of the tories was eoiiipleted by the general 
• Ifction vhich took place shortly afterw ards; and Burnet informs us 
that the couit made use of such arbitrary and unconstitutional means 
to procure favourable ntuins as had never been known before, and the 
success of their niacliinations was evidenced by the assembly of a par¬ 
liament, three-fourths of which were so furiously loyal, that they looked 

* Vide tlip llardwipkf Suta I’.ijitis 
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to a foreign court for their legitimate prince, and so religious, that they 
were bent on imposing pains and penalties on freedom of conscience. 
So zealous were they for their principles, that the moderation, or rather 
the trimming policy of the new minister, awakened their dislike, and 
it is probable that he would have been speedily abandoned by his friends, 
had it not been for one of those extraordinary accidents which take 
captive as it wore the sympathies of men. An attempt, which narrowly 
failed of success, was made upon his life by a French adventurer, the 
Marquess de Guiscard, who had been summoned to undergo an exam¬ 
ination on the charge of a treasonable correspondence with the French 
court. The daring nature of the attempt,—the dangerous wounds 
which Harley received,—and the cou’'age with which he behaved, 
worked miracles for his popularity. On his return to the house of 
commons he uas congratulated by the t.peak(r in the name of the whole 
liouse; and so strong uas the reaction in his favour, that when he 
brought forward hi> hnancial scheme, it uas received with almost uiii- 
vtu’sal applause, although the main features of it, the cstabiishment of 
«i South sea company, and of lotteries, acre strongly and deservedly 
condemned by some of his colleagues in office. In 1711 he was cro- 
aUd a petr by the titles of tail of Ovfoid and Mortimer, and was 
shortly afterwards atlvunecd to the post ol' lord-Jiigh-treasurer. His 
})o\ver now seemed to be settled on a firm basis, especially as be saw 
aud acted on the necessity of coinjdving with the favourite project of 
tin tories for tlic ojipu'ssion of the dissenttrs. There are persons who 
ascribe to Harhy gre.it merit for the fa\our whicli, in those intolerant 
tunes, he showed to the no.iconformists; but to such it is a sufficient 
answer to point to his conduct; in allowing to pass w ithout one word of 
opposition, nay oven w ith his sanction, tlic infamous “ act for preserv¬ 
ing the prot''.jtant n lighm," &.c, by whiHi dissenters were to be ex¬ 
cluded in future from all civil employments, and no person in office was 
to be ahXjwed to enter a conventicle under jiain of severe penalties. But 
the great measure by wdiich his administration was distinguished was 
the peace of Utrecht. Wc are not disposid to award to Harley the 
slightest merit for this famous treaty, since we believe his motives in it 
^ to have been anything rather than patriotic; nevertheless, we think 
that the peace was on the whole decidedly beneficial to tins country. 
It is true that the nation gained nothing to compensate for the danger 
and expense it had undergone; it had made a costly sacrifice of blood 
and treasure to no cud; and the t‘n>pty glory of Blenheim and Hamil- 
lies was the sole fruit of a ten years’ war; but inglorious as it was, and 
disgraci ful to the ministers who secured no moie advantageous terms, 
it was belter than continued hostility. By eifecting a peace, be com- 
}>lefe]y vanquished the designs of the whigs, and might have consoli¬ 
dated his power, could he have prevented internal dissension. His 
colleague Bolingbroke was, however, of too high a tempr r, and too 
conscious of his own abilities, to endure a superior, and the cabinet 
became one constant scene of cuutimtion. Among other mdhods which 
he took to injure bis rival, Bolingbroke did not forget the ladder by 
which the lord-treasurer bod risen; and Mrs Masliam, destined to be 
the tool of intriguing statesmen, was ready to forward his views. It is 
pleasant to find Harley caught in the pit which he had himself dug. 
Finding that his rival had obtained the confhleiie<> of the queen, In* 
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drew up and presented to her a memorial containing an account of his 
whole administration, and exposing the ambitious designs of his rival. 
It was now his turn to find the truth of the lesson,—“ Put not your 
trust iu princes.” Anne received his memorial coldly, which so en¬ 
raged him, that he made overtures to the whig party; but here again 
he met with an ungracious reception. At length on the 27th of July, 
1714, he was dismissed from his office; but bis rival did not enjoy the 
fruits of his machinations, for within three days afterwards the queen 
expired; and the change which followed was so complete, that dreams 
of power were driven from the minds of the ex-statesmen by the neces¬ 
sity of devising plans fur safety. The whigs had been so thoroughly 
exaspcTatcd by Harley’s treachei-y, that after the accession of (xeorge 
the First they impeach^ d him of high treason, and he was in conse¬ 
quence committed to the Tower, where he lay for two years. It would 
be unfair not to give Harley high praise for the courage with w Inch he 
met the accusations brought against him. While his rival Boliugbrokc 
fled in dismay from the threatened impeachment, he staid niiuifully to 
breast the storm, and his constancy was rewarded by a coin])h>le ac¬ 
quittal in 1717. After this time he retired into the country, and gave 
himself up to the literary pursuits which he hatl never wholly aban¬ 
doned,—to the study of the fine arts,—and to the culhetiun of that 
noble library, which, far more than his political career, has made Ins 
name European. In the socu'ty of Pope and other cminr nt men, w ith 
whom he had alw'ays lived in the closest intimacy, he was perhaps hap¬ 
pier than in the most brilliant part of his political career, and the lonely 
student employed in high converse w ith the mighty dead, probably 
looked back without a sigh to the splendid miseries of a eourt. He 
expired on the 21st of May, 1724, and was buried in the tomb of his 
ancestors at Brampton-Brian. 

Though the sketch which wo have here given of Harley’s caret r is 
necessarily brief and imperfect, it displays his conduct in a ligfit sufii- 
ciently strong to make any remarks on Ids chiuacter almost superfluous. 
Yet such enthusiastic encomiums have been showered upon him by 
writers whose names are identified with some of the brightest parts of 
our literary history, that a few observations will not be out of jiiace.^ 
Among tile warmest of his panegyrists is Pope, who, in his epistle to 
him on the death of Parnell, addresses him in the following high-flown 
language:— 


“ And sure if aught below the seats d.vinc 
Can touch iinmorUils, 'tis a soul like thine; 

A soul supreme in each hard instance tried, 

Above all p.un, all luission, and all pride, 

Tlic rage of power, the blast of public breath, 

The lust of lucre, and the dread of death.” 

Never was praise more beautiful and more unjust. The sole attribute 
of a great mind which llarlcy possessed, was ambition. The lovu of 
power had taken such firm hold on his mind, that to obtain it he sacri¬ 
ficed friends, reputation, fame, peace of conscience, every thing which a 
wise or honourable man would most esteem; and yet when the glitter¬ 
ing prize was in his grasp, he had neiUicr skill to hear it worthily nor to 
retain it. There are some men who advance right onwaids, with open 
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unhesitating steps to the attainment of the object they have in view, 
seeming rather to descend upon than to rise to it; and tliere are others 
who crawl along the ground towards their mark, advancing here a little, 
and there a little, and working their way through any dirty track that 
opens before them. To this latter class Harley belonged. The only tal¬ 
ent which he possessed in any perfection was dissimulation, and in t^t he 
was unrivalled. Great at a promise, incomparable in an intrigue, he 
esteemed no device too base, no stratagem too contemptible, which ad¬ 
vanced him one step nearer to his object. Pampering the mischievous 
prejudices of a weak-minded sovereign,—relieving the wants, and flatter¬ 
ing the vanity of a waiting woman, that he might secure her influence 
with her mistress,—cajoling every party by professions of attachment to 
their interests,—falsifying any promise, and violating any engagement, 
which it was inconvenient to keep,—betraying all enemies, and all 
friends equally,—and veiling his trimming puHcy under tiie specious 
name of moderation, he crept by a tortuous and shameful path to the 
summit of power. To overthrow his patrons, he made a promise of his 
support to the court at St Germains, and to injure his rival, he bound 
liimself with equal readiness to uphold the Hanoverian succession. His 
devices succeeded in blinding men’s eyes, when he was out of power, and 
it was impossible that the value of his professions rhould be put to the 
test: but wdieti the time came for action, and it was found that nothing 
was to be performed, all saw thiough and despised him. Had he, wen 
after his accession to supreme power, adopted any one determined and 
straightforward course of policy, however flagitious, he might, in spite 
of the eoiitempt excited by the dirty machinations which he had fol¬ 
lowed to secure his elevation, have rescued himself from the scorn of 
posterity, by rUing to the bad emineuce of its hatred; but the duplicity 
of the factious intriguer for place charaeti rized the prime minister, and 
made it impossible not to despise him. So undecided and inconsistent 
was he i« all his actions, as almost to dispose us to join in the bitter 
sarcasm of Bolingbroko, that he was ** a man of whom nature had in¬ 
tended to make a spy, or at most a captain of miners, and whom for¬ 
tune in one of her whimsical moods had made a general.” Of him 
might be truly predicted, what was said of a great man in ancient times, 
**'lii rebus politieis, nihil simplex, nihil apertum, nihil sincerum.” With¬ 
out decision enough to adopt one single bold measure,—^without the 
talent requisite to make him formii^ble, where his character was 
known,—without honesty suflicient to derive dignity from any 
other source than the splendours of office, he met the usual fate of 
time-servers; and after finding himself detested by his colleagues, 
distrusted by his fi iends, despised by his enemies, aud shunned by all, 
closed an inglorious career by a contumelious dismissal from the coun¬ 
cil of his sovereign. 

It is pleasing to have to add that Harley’s private character was one 
of spotless integrity. And let it ever be remembered to his honour, 
that, amidst all the storms of faction, he was the unvaiying friend of 
learning and learned men. The praises of Pope and Defoe were 
showered upon hun with no sparing hands; and although they cannot 
be permitted to affect our opinion of his public conduct, they present 
some relief to the darker parts of his character. He was himself a 
man of great literary attainments, and so devoted to study, that it is 
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said, he could in an instant lay his hand on any book, even the most 
insignificant in his magnificent library, though it contained not 
fewer than 100,000 volumes. The services which he rendered to liter¬ 
ature by the collection of this splendid repository of learning, and of 
bis invaluable manuscripts, which now form the prime ornament of our 
great national museum, ought to be hold in long and grateful remem¬ 
brance. During the time that he was in the house of commons, he 
gained considerable celebrity as a skilful debater. His speaking is 
described by his friends, as exhibiting more of art, than the native 
grace of an original orator; and by his enemies as pedantic, and in¬ 
elegant, trilling on matters of importance, and important on triilos, and 
constantly employing words to mystify rather than to explain. The 
pamphlets which he published certainly do not indieate any thing like 
high talent, though written with considerable dexterity. The published 
productions ascribed to him by Horace Walpole in his catalogue of 
royal and noble authors, are the following:—‘ An Essay upon Public 
Credit,' published in 1710, and reprinted in the ‘ Somers.’ collection of 
tracts,’ vol. 2d. ‘An Essay upon Loans,’ Sonurs’ colkctioii, vol. 2d. 
‘ A Vindication of the Rights of the Commons of England,' to be found 
in Somers’ second collection, vol. 4th. And some familiar Verses, pub¬ 
lished in Shift’s Letters, vol. 1. 17G6. 


Cj)oma0 

BOHN A. n. 1G4 j.— nun a. u. 1724. 

Thomas Guy, the amiable fiiend of the poor and unfoitunate, and 
founder of the noble hospital vhich bears his name, was the son of a 
lighterman and coal-dealer, and was born m Horsley down, Southwark, 
in 1645. He was apprenticed to a bookstller in Cheapside, anfi having 
been admitted a freeman of the Stationers’ company in 166S, was re¬ 
ceived into their livery in 1673. lie began business with a stuck of 
about £200, in the house wliich, till lately, formed the angle between 
Cornhill and Lombard-street, but w Inch has been pulled down for thc^ 
improvements now making in that neighbourhood. His iii'st success 
was owing to the great demand fur English bibles jirinted in Holland, 
in which he dealt largely; but on the importation of these being stoji- 
ped by law, he contracted with the university of Oxfoid for the privi¬ 
lege of printing bibles; and having furnished himself with types from 
Holland, carried on this branch of business for many years with great 
profit. 

But whatever foundation be might have laid fur his future wealth in 
the usual course of trade, no small portion of his property arose from 
his purchase of seamen’s tickets. These he bought at a large discount, 
and afo'rwards subscribed in the South sea company, which was estab¬ 
lished in 1710, for the purpose of discharging those tickets and giving a 
lai^c interest. Here Mr Guy was so extensively, as well as cautiously 
concerned, that in 1720 he was possessed of £45,500 stock, by dispos¬ 
ing of which when it bore an extremely advanced price, he realized a 
considerable sum. While we arc compelled, in this sketch of Mr Guy’s 
Ufe, to associate his name with one of the most infamous transactions in 
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the ccMnmercial history of our country, it is due to his memory, as wil, 
aa to the cause of Christian charity, to add, tliat no dishonourable ini* 
putation ever attached to him on this score. To his relations he was 
attentive while he lived; and his actions prove that he did not hoard up 
his means until they could no longer be of use to himself. The munifi¬ 
cent founder of Guy’s hospital was a man of very humble appearance, 
and of a melancholy cast of countenance. One day, while pensively lean¬ 
ing over one of the bridges, he attracted tlie attention and commiseta- 
tion of a bystander, who, apprehensive that he meditated self-destruc¬ 
tion, could not refrain from addressing him with an earnest entreaty not 
to let bis misfortunes tempt him to commit any rash act; then placing 
in bis hand a guinea, with the delicacy of genuine benevolence, he ha-.- 
tily withdrew. Guy, roused from his reverie, followed the stranger, 
and warmly expressed liis gratitude, but assured him he was mistaken 
in supposing him to be either in distress of mind or of circumstances, 
making an earnest request to be favoured with the name of the good 
man, his intended benefactor. The address was given, and they parted. 
Some }’ears after, Guy observing the name of bis frieixl in the bankrupt 
ll^t. hastened to bis house; brought to his recollection their former in¬ 
terview ; found, upon investigation, that no blame could be attached to 
him under his misifortunes; intimated his ability, aSid also his full inten¬ 
tion to serve liim; entered into immediate arrangements with his credi¬ 
tors, and finally re-established him in a business, which ever after pros¬ 
pered in his hamls, and in the hands of his children’s children, for many 
years, in Newgate-strei t. 

His humane plan of fouuding an hospital having ln'cn matured, Guy, 
at the age of seventy-six, procured from the governors of St Thomas’s 
hospital, l^outhwark, the lease of a laige piece of ground for a term of 
•999 years, at a rent of £3U a \ear. Having cleared tlie space, which 
was the|i occupied by a number of good dwelling-houses, belaid the 
first stone of bis new building in 1722. He lived to see it covered in ; 
but before the excellent machine had begun to work lie was laid in the 
grave ; for the hospital received within its walls the fir»t patient on the 
6th of January, 1725, and its founder died on the 27kh of Dt'cember, 
• 1724. His trustees faithfully effected the completion of his great and 
good design, and procured an act of parliament for establishing the 
foundation, according to the directions of his will. Some of the wards 
are for surgical cases, one for accidents; the remainder are filled ac- 
t'ordiiig to circumstances. It is estimated, that of about three thousand 
patients who enter in the com to of the year—the present average of 
admissions—nine-tenths go out cured. Besides this, the hospital relieves 
upwards of fifty thousand out-patients. The means of usefulness, in¬ 
deed, enjoyed by this admirable establivlimeiit, have lately admitted of 
an abundant increase by the munificent liequest of £196,000 made a 
'ew years since by Mr Iliint, a hundred inmates more iH'ing accnmnio- 
clated in consequence. 
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VTmmnt iHoUsInurtl). 

BORN A. D. 1656. —DIED A. D. 1725. 

This upright and acconipiishcd statesman nas descended from an 
old English family, but his father having served in the civil wars in ite- 
land, afterwards settled in Dublin as a merchant. His son, and only 
child, the subject of the present article, was born and educated in Dub¬ 
lin. Possessed of an ample patrimony, and connected by marriage with 
the carl of Bcliamont, he soon entiTcd into political life, and distinguished 
himself by his ardent zeal for the house of Orange. William rewarded 
his services by giving him tlie appointment of envoy-extraordinary tc 
the court of Denmark, where he resided three years. 

On his leturn home he published ‘ An account of Denmark,’ in which 
he laboured to teach his countrymen the \alue of civil and religious 
freedom, by exhibiting the effects of despotic government in Denmark. 
Tlie book was most favourably received by the English public, and uas 
speedily translated into foreign languages. It received the high appio 
bation of the author of the ‘ Characteristics,’ who thus writes to Moles- 
worth, many years after its publication: “ You have long had iny 
heart, even before I knew you personally For the iio'y and truly pious 
man who revealed the greatest of mysteries,—he utio, i^ith a truly ge¬ 
nerous love to mankind and his country, pointed out the state of Den¬ 
mark to other states, and prophesied of things highly important to the 
growing age,—he, 1 sa}, had already gained me as Ins sworn fi u ud be¬ 
fore he was so kind as to make friendship reciprocal by his acquaiiitance 
and expressed esteem.'* 

MolesM'orth served his country in both kingdoms, being chose.n mem¬ 
ber of the Irish house of commons for the borough of Swordes; and of 
the English house for those of Bodmyn, St Michael, and East Retford. 
He was also a member of Anne’s privy-council, until near the close of 
her majesty’s reign, when he was found too liberal for tlie dominant 
party, and had excite d the wrath of the lower house of convocation by 
his contemptuous tieatmont of that nest of bigots. Steele defended 
Molesworth in the ‘ Crisis.,’ and Suift assailed him in his pamphlet en¬ 
titled ‘ Public Spirit of the Whigs. Dr William King had already la¬ 
boured in his vocation to traduce the * Account of Denmark. 

George I. made Molesworth a member of his Irish privy-council in 
1714, and two years afterwards advanced him to the Irish peerage by 
the title of Baron Piiilipstown and Viscount Molesworth of Swordes. 
He died in 1725. Besides the work already mentioned, Molesworth 
was the author of several political tracts, all breathing a large and liberal 
spirit, and written with force and elegance. In the printed correspond¬ 
ence of Locke and Molyneux, there are several letters which show the 
high respect tluse eminent men had for the viscount. 
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^ir dfrancis %i»sinr* 

DIED A.D. 1727. 

Francis Hosier became a lieutenant in the navy in the year 1692, 
and after serving in that station on board difibrent ships for tiie space of 
f<)ur years, he was raised to the rank of captain, and appointed to the 
Winehelbea frigate of thirty-two guns. Though the service never boasted 
a more gallant or abler officer than this gentleman, yet misfortune ap¬ 
pears to have attended him, on most ocea-ions, through life. Afti r a 
variety of uninteresting-commandis, he wa^., about the year 1710, ap¬ 
pointed captain of the Salisbury, and being cent on a cruUe off Cape 
Ch'ar, in company with the St Albans, there t xperienced for the first 
time a gleam of success, by falling in with a Fiincli ship of wai mount¬ 
ing sixty guns, w'hicli struck to the Salisbury after a smart action. Al¬ 
though Captain Hosier continued several years in commission subse¬ 
quent to this time, yet no particular mention is made of him till 1719, 
when he was appointed second captain of the Dorsetshire, on board 
which the i art of Berkley had hoisted his flag in viftue of a special cora- 
inissioii, Vice-admiral Littleton commanded as first captain, and Hosiir 
as second, with the houoiary rank of rear-admiral of the blue. On the 
8th of May, 1720, he was advanced to be rear-admiral of the wliite, and 
served during the curient year, as well as the succeeding, as second in 
command of the fleet sent under tlie orders of Sir John Norris into 
the Baltic. In 1722 he was apjioiiited to act in the same capacity un¬ 
der Sir Charles Wager. 

Public tranquillity lemained in a great measure undisturbed for the 
space of four years after tins cloud had passed o^ er. The confederacy, 
which in* 1726 was supposed, and indeed avowed to have been entert^ 
into b( tween the Spanish and Russian courts, rendering it piudent in 
the eyes of the British ministry to despatch squadrons into different 
partt> of the world, that destined fur the West Indies, w ith the intention 
gof overawing the Spaniards in that quarter, was put under the orders of 
Admiral Hosier, who hoisted his flag on board the Breda of seventy 
guns, and sailed from Plymouth on the 9th of April. After a very te¬ 
dious passage he arrived oft the Bastiuieutos, near Porto-Bello, where 
he cruised for six months, until the naturally unwholesome eliniate, and 
the dreadful effects of that destructive malady the scurvy, at length 
compelled him to return to Jamaica, with scarcely men enough left 
to navigate the squadron back into port. Fortunately there chanced to 
be a considerable number of seamen at Jamaica who were out of em¬ 
ploy, and the vice admiral was enabled to put to sea at the expiration of 
little more than two months, during which the shipc of the squadron 
were as well refitted as circumstances would permit. From the time of 
his having quitted port, till the month of August ensuing, the British 
V]uadron, with the most undaunted peraeverance, kejit the si a. The 
conduct, however, which Hosier was compelled to ol>str\e towards the 
enemy, began to have a visible effect on his mind and hcall*i; he w'as 
restrained, by his orders, from acting offensively towards those who 
daily insulted him by the outrages they committed against his country- 
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men, and his pride felt itself wounded irrevocably by that enjoined apa¬ 
thy with which he was compelled to behold the insolent conduct of an 
arrogant and presuming enemy. He died at sea, as is most confidently 
reported, of mere chagrin, on the 23d of August, 1727. He was a few 
days before his death advanced to be vice-admiral of the white squa¬ 
dron, but he died ere the news of his promotion reached the West In¬ 
dies. A commission was also sent out, empowering the governor of 
.Tamaica4:o confer on him the honour of knighthood; which, it is belie v 
ed, he received. 


Xiu 00 el, (K^arl af 41>vfart:i. 

BORN A. D. 1652.— niED A. D 1727. 

This celebrated character, better known, however, to the world un¬ 
der the name of Admiral Russel, than by the title which he acquired in 
the latter part of his life, was the son of Edward Russel, fourth sun of 
Francis, earl of Bedford, llis own disposition, and the wishes of his 
father, leading him to make choice of the sea as a pratession, he entered 
into tlie na\al ser\ic(; as a voluntotr at a^cry early age. In the yiar 
1680 he was raised to the rank of captain in the navy, and appointed to 
the Newcastle; but there is a complete cha.sm in his naval life from this 
time till after the Revolution had taken place, when he was, in rrward 
fur political services, appointed h} King William adiniial of the blue 
squadron. 

In the year 1692, fortune, the ill stars of Louis XIV., and the extra¬ 
ordinary conduct of thr Count de Touiville, threw that admiral into 
marly the same situation into which Lord Torrington had been preci¬ 
pitated immediately previous to the battle off Bcachy-liead. “ The 
force of the enemy has been variously represented, some asserting their 
number to have amounted to no more than forty-four sail of the line, 
while others, in their eagerness to diminish the disparity of strength, 
have augmented them to sixty-three. The formei, however, appears to 
have been the proper statement. The division from Toulon, which* 
would have rais^ the fleet up to the higher number, certainly had not 
joined. The combined fleets of England and the Stabs sent forth to 
oppose this armament, amounted to no less than ninety-nine ships of the 
line. Against this mighty force the Count d( Tour>ille having bten 
haidy enough to make head, howocr ra«<h thi attempt might be, cer¬ 
tainly di'splayid every noble trait of character that could adorn a grtat 
and noble commander. He contended the whole day, and at last made 
good his retreat, witli the loss of not more than one ship in the encoun¬ 
ter itself, wliich blew up by accident.” 

In 1694, Russel was invested with the station of first commissioner 
kor executing the office of lord-high-admiral. The very commencenu nt 

naval operations proved inauspicious, but it were unfair to attach to 
Mr Russel the blame, naturally due somewhere, in const quonce of the 
failure of the attack upon Biv^t, and the sacrifice of the bra\e General 
Talmash with the tioops uudtr his command. In his very ostensible 
situation of first conmnssioiier (oi executing the office of Inid-high ad¬ 
miral, he was accountable only foi the advice he ga\o on the occasion. 
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the execution of the project having been committed to Lohi Berkeley. 
The last service on which Russel was empl<^ed, as a naval commander, 
was the blockading of De Tourvillc in Toulon. In 1697» King William 
being about to embark for Holland, Russel was appointed one of Ihe 
lords'jubticcs for conducting the affairs of government during his ab¬ 
sence, and was at the same time raised to the peerage by the titles of 
Baron Shingey, Viscount Barfleur, and Earl of Orford. The noble eatl 
contented himself from this time with acting in a private station, so far 
as was compatible with hib rank, influence, and fortune; that is to say, 
he took no part in tlie administration of public affairs till the 8th of No¬ 
vember, 1709, when he accepted the station of first commissioner for 
executing the office of lord-high-admiral. On the removal of the earl 
of Godolphin about eleven montiis afterwards, his lordship again quitted 
the admiralty-board; but on the decea'-c of the queen he became one 
of the lordb-justices fur managing public affairs, till the arrival of King 
George I. The new sovereign received him into the highest favour, ap¬ 
pointed him one of his privy-council, and in a short time after his arriv¬ 
al reinstated him in his former honourable post at the admiralty-board. 
On the 16th of April, 1717, he finally quitted that situation, and also ail 
further concern with public affairs. He died on the 26th of November, 
1727. • 


29antel ;^oe« 

BORN A. D. 1661. —DIED A. D. 1731. 

Daniel For, or De Foe as he chose afterwards to call himself, was 
born in the city of London in the year 1661. His parents were 
respectable dissenters, and placed their «^on to be educated at the dis¬ 
senting academy of the Rev. Charles Morton at Newington Green. 
The tutors in these seminaries in De Foe’s time were in general men 
of learning and abilities, yet it cannot be supposed that their pupils en¬ 
joyed advantages at all equal to those possessed by ^oung men attend- 
•irig the universities. De Foe iiimself admits this; but claims for his 
uiastejr the praise of putting Ins pupils through a more rational course of 
study than that followed in most contenqiorary establishments, where— 
to use his own words—the masters “ being careful to keep the knowledge 
of the tongues, tie down their pupils so exactly, and limit them so 
strictly, to perform every exercise, and to have all their readings in 
Latin or in Greek, that, at the end of the severest term of study, they 
come out unacquainted with English, though that is the tongue in 
which all their gifts are to shine.” Morton act(‘d upon another piinci- 
ple, and made it a prime business in his academy to instil a thorougli 
acquaintance with their own tongue into the pupils; and De Foe as¬ 
sures us that more of them ** excelled in this particular than of any 
school at that time. There were produced,” he ^ds, “ ol ministers, Mr 
Timothy Cruso, Mr Haiinot of Yarmouth, Mr Nathaniel Taylor, 
Mr Owen, and several others; and of anotlier kind, poets, Samuel 
Wesley, Daniel De Foe, and two or’three of your western martyrs, 
that, bad they lived, would have been extraordiuaiy men of their kind: 
VIA. Kitt, Battersby, young Jenkins, Hew ling, and many more.” 
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De Foe, though he got a good education, was brought up to trade 
by hb parents; but he appears to have been fonder of writing books 
than selling hosiery. His first publication appeared in 1683. It was 
entitled, * A Treatise against the Turks,’ and was written in opposition 
to the prevailing sentiment of the day, which was in favour of the Ot¬ 
toman power as opposed to that of Austria. In 1685 he got engag«>d 
in the duke of Monmouth’s imprudent enterprise. The fate of tliut 
expedition probably damped the military ardour of the young aspirant 
after fame, but it formed an era in his life on which he seems to have 
looked back with peculiar satisfaction. In 1687 he published a trac r, 
the object of which was to open the eyes of dissenters to the true naturt 
of the insidious toleration with which James II. attempted to deceive 
them, and to mortify the leaders of the dominant religion. Up to this 
period occasional conformity had been practi‘>ed by dissenters, who ac¬ 
cepted official employments with the legal qualifications, without giving 
niuch offence to cither party; amoiig*«t others, Sir Humphrey Edwin, 
a presbyteiian, who liad been elected lord-mayor in September, 1697, 
was in the practiee of attending one service at the established church, 
and another service at liis usual place of worship amongst the dissent¬ 
ers, every Sunday. This arrangement might not have atti acted any 
particular notice ha<t Sir Humphrey not, upon one occasion, carried the 
regalia of his office with him to Pinners’-hall meeting-house. This im¬ 
prudent step roused thejealousyof both churchmen and dissenters, though 
upon different and opposite principles; and the wits of the day rcajied a 
plentiful harvest from the general excitemeiit of the public mind u])on 
the subject. De Foe viewed the case with a more -serious eye than 
many of his brethren of the pen, and treated it with his accustomed 
gravity in a tract entitled, ‘ An Inquiry into the Occasional Con¬ 
formity of Dissenters in cases of preferment.’ “ In this woVk,” says his 
latest biographer, Mr Wilson, “ the author appears befoie us in Uie char¬ 
acter of an acute casuist. Assuming as a principle that dissenters in his 
day continued to separate from the established church from tin* same 
motive that actuated the early puritans, that is, to attain a greater 
purity of worship, he argues that the fa-st and loose game of religion, 
which was then played by too many, will not admit of any satistactoiy* 
excuse.” De Foe was in fact a dissenter of the staunchest class, and 
took every opportunity of protesting against the trimming system of 
occasional conformity. 

We have hinted at De Foe’s repugnance to the avocations and toils 
of the counting-house. As might have been exjiected, his pecuniary 
affairs soon fell into embarrassment, and in 1692 one of his creditois 
took out a commission of bankruptcy against him, but the writ was 
instantly superseded on the petition of the rest, who accepted a com¬ 
position on his own single bond, which he punctually paid by efforts of 
unwearied diligence. It is also recorded to his lasting honour, that 
some of his creditors, who had accepted of his composition, fell after¬ 
wards into distress themselves, De Foe finding himself able, volun¬ 
tarily paid his whole debts to them in full. Under King William, 
De Foe enjoyed considerable court patronage, but he iiev(‘r allowed 
the sunshine of royal favour to 'blind him to the great cause of civil 
and religious liberty. His remonstrance against the imprisonment of 
some members of the grand jury of Kent, who had presented to the 
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commons a petition in which they prayed honourable members to 
** mind the public business more and their private heats less,” is re¬ 
markable for its bold truths and unshrinking freedom of expression. 
About this time he published another seasonable tract, entitled, ‘ The 
original power of the collective body of the people of England examined 
and asserted.’ Of this treatise Mr Chalmers declares that “ it vies 
with Locke’s famous tract in powers of reasoning, and is superior to it 
in the graces of style.” The same biographer has pronounced his 
‘ Reasons against a war with France' to be one of the fineot tracts in 
the English language 

The death ol King William and accession of Queen Anne placed De 
Foe, and the dissintcrs generally, in perilous circumstances. Anne in¬ 
herited the hostility of the Stuarts to every thing in the shape of non¬ 
conformity to chill ch or '«tate , and as to De Foe it has been well-ob¬ 
served, tliat foi 'the prci lous twenty ycar-> of his life he had been uncon¬ 
sciously chaigiiig a mine which now blew himself and his family into 
the air. lie iiad fought for Monmouth ; he had opposed King James ; 
he had Mndicated the Revolution ; lit had patiegyrued King William, 
he had defended the rights of the eoikctive body of the people, he had 
displeasi'd Lord Godolphin and the duke of Marlborough ; he had 
bantered Sir Edwaid S< v mour and the toiy leaders sif the commons ; he 
had ridiculed all the ‘ high-fl^eis’ iii the kingdom ; and the accumulated 
indigiiation and writh of all these parties and persons now hung lik(> 
a thuniler-cloud abo\e his devoted and defenceless head. At last the 
storm burst upon him. In the niontli of January 1703, a proclama¬ 
tion appealed, offering a reward of £50 for Da Foe’s apprehension, as 
the uuthoi of a libel entitled, * The shortest way with the Dissenters.’ 
In the Gazette, De Foe is dcsciibed as “a middle-sized spare man, 
about foit} ^ears old, of a brown complexion, and dark brown hair, 
though 111 wears a wig, having a hook-nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, 
and a largi* mole near his mouth.” The brochure just mentioned was 
a pla 3 'ful piece of irony, in which the author gravely pioposed, as the 
easiest and speediest way of ridding the land off dissenters, to hang their 
niinisters and banish the people. But both churchmen and dissentcis 
Viewed the whole in a serious light; and while many of the former ap¬ 
plauded the author as a stauncJi and w'orthy churchman* as many of 
the latter, filled with apprehensions dire, began to prepare for Tyburn 
and Smithfield. Du Foe perceiving matters assume so serious an as¬ 
pect, gave himself up, and hastened to assure all parties that he had 
written but in Jest. In the issue, however, he found his jest a very 
serious affair. He was tried at the Old Bailey sessions in the mouth 
of July, 1703, and sentenced to pay a fine of 200 raaiks, to stand three 
times in the pillory, and be imprisoned during the queen’s pleasure. 
'I'lie sentence reflected more dishonour on the court itself than its pri¬ 
soner, and what was meant to stamp disgrace upon Dc Foe, eventually 
proved a source of triumph and satisfaction to him ; for he was accom¬ 
panied to the pillory by the populace, who expressed their sympathy 
for him aloud; and when taken down, loud bursts of applause broke 
forth from the surrounding multitmle,—a circumstance which drew 
from one of his political antagonists this couplet, 

The shouting crowds their advocate proclaim. 

And varnish over inramjr with fame.” 
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Dc Foe himself treated the whole affair with the contempt it deserved, 
by publishhig a * Hymn to the pillory,’ fiill of pointed satire againstdiis 
persecutors. Whilst in prison, his ever-active mind projected a variety 
of employment for the future, in all which the great objects of religious 
and political freedom were kept steadily in view. In August, 1704, he 
was released from prison through the interference of Harley, then sec¬ 
retary of state, ho evinced a desire to protect him against his numer¬ 
ous enemies, and even recommended htm to the queen and Lord Go- 
dolphin as a man of talents and integrity, whose services might be of 
use to the government. Harley’s n'commendation led to his einploy- 
niciit in several important and delicate affairs of state. In 1706 he un¬ 
dertook a mission to Scotland, connected uith the then projected union 
of the two kingdoms, and in this service he proved an invaluable ally 
to the ministry, though he suffered a second prosecution for his political 
uritings before the death of the queen. In 1709 he published his ‘ His¬ 
tory of the Union.’ It would lead us into greater length of detail than 
our limits afford to enumerati all the successive publications of this in¬ 
defatigable author. With the exception of Prynne himself, De Foe »vas 
the most voluminous wliter of his age. Ills biographer, Wilson, has 
furnished a list of two hundred and ti n separate pieces from his pen, 
and he does nut consider the list complite. His * History of the 
Union’ is a book of first-rate authority and importance. His ‘ Review,’ 
a periodical work which h(* conducted tor a period of nine jears, ga\e 
to Steele and Addison the fai'»t idea of tin ir celebrated Guardians and 
Spectators. His ‘ Tour through England and Scotland’ is one of the 
best as well as earliest of a family m Inch has since become so numerous 
in the annals of our literature. His ‘ Family Instructor,* published in 
1715, gave Richardson the first idea of his ‘ Pamela,* * Clarissa Hai- 
lowe,’ and other novels. His ‘ History of the Plague’ is a piece of 
unrivalled descriptive narrative, and was mistaken by Mead himself for 
an authentic record of facts. But the work which must ever Immortal¬ 
ize his name, is his * Robinson Crusoe,’ which, from its first appearance 
up to the present hour, has been the most popular work of fiction in the 
English language. His * Memoirs of a Cavalier during the civil wars 
in England’ is another romance the most like to truth that ever wi^ 
written. It was a favourite book with the great earl of Chatham, w ho, 
before he discovered it to be a fiction, used to speak of it as the best 
account of the civil wars extant. Upon a review of the various and 
multiform writings of this extraordinary man, Mr Wilson draws the 
satisfactory conclusion, that ** religion was uppermost in his mind,— 
that be reaped its consolations, and lived under an habitual sense of its 
practical importance.” He died on the 24th of April, 1731. 

His reflections on his own history present us with a better, and wo 
doubt not, a more faithful view of the entire man, than any thing we 
can offer in their room, and we shall, therefore, insert them here:—I 
am a stoick,” says he, “ in whatever may be the event of things. I'll 
do and say what I think is a debt to justice and truth, without the least 
regard to clamour and reproach ; and as I am utterly unconcerned at 
human opinion, the people that throw away their breath so freely in 
censuring me, may consider of some better improvement to make of 
their passions, than to waste them on a man that is both above and 
below the reach of them. I know too much of the world to expect 
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good m it, and have loarnt to value it too little to be concerned at tbe^ 
evil. 1 have gone*through*a life of wonders, end am the subject of a 
vast variety of providences t 1 have been fed more by miracle than 
Elijah, when tiie ravens were his purveyors. I have sometime ago 
summed up the scenes df my life in this distich:— 

Ne miM hw tuted differing fortunes more, 

And thirteen times I have been rieh end poor. 

In the school of affliction I have learnt more philosophy than at the 
acadefey, and more divinity than from the pulpit: in prison 1 have 
learnt to know that liberty ddes not consist in open doors, and the feee 
egress and regress of locomotion. I have seen the rough side of the 
world as well as the smooth; and have, in less than half a year, tasted 
, the difference between the closet of a king and the dungeon of New¬ 
gate. I have Suffered deeply for cleaving to principles, of which in¬ 
tegrity 1 have lived to say, none but those I suffered for ever reproached 
me wjth it." Such was the man who, by his writings, exercised a 
greater influence over the public mind in the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury Ibaii any of his gifted contemporaries. He was framed for the 
period in which his lot was cost. The times were troublous, and the 
politics of the day too often of a suspicious and shifting cast; but De 
Foe's principles were of the sternest kind, and his own character was 
one ot adamantine firmness. Unawed by threats,—^undeterred by suf- 
fcring,T—uninflueneed by personal interest,—he held on the upright 
tenor of his way, amidst difficulties which would have crushed a less 
intrepid soul than his; and it is for a grateful posterity, now rejoicing in 
the possession of these civil and religious liberties to a full sense of tiie 
importance of which De Foe first awoke his countrymen, (io award him 
a place amongst the purest, most intrepid, and, on the whole, most sue 
ce'^sful of England’s patriots. * 

The following passages, which we select from his treatise, entitled 

* The Original Power of the Collective body of the People of England 
examined and asserted,' will give the reader a pretty clear idea of De 
Foe’s political sentiments 

* '*1. Salus PopvUi Suprema Lex: all government, and consequently 
our whole constitution, was originally designed, and is maintained, for 
the support of the people’s property, who are the governed. 

3. All the members of government,—whether king, lords, or com¬ 
mons,<^ir they invert the great end of their institution, the public good, 
cease to be, in the same public capacity,* and pmoer retreaU to its 
original. 

** 3. No collective or representative body of men whatsoever, in mat- ' 
ters of pities any more than reljgion, are, or ever have been, infallible. 

** 4. Reason is the teat and touch-stone of laws; and all law or 
power that id tsontradictory to reason is, tpso facto, void in itself, and 
ought not to be obeyed. 

** Some other maxims less general are the conseqaenoe of tiiese; as, 

“ First, That such laws as are agreeaf^ to reason and justice being 
once made, are binding both to king, tcrfis, and commons, either separ* 
ately or conjunctively, till they are actually repealed in due form. 

That if either of the three powero do dispense with, suspend, or 
otherwise break, any of the known, laws so made, jbhey injure the dm* 
IV. ft 
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•titation; and tiie power so acting ought to be restrained by the other 
powers not concurring, according to what is lately allowed, that evejy 
brancli of power is designed as a check upon each other. 

** But if all the three powers should join in such an irregular action, 
the constitution suffers a convulsion, dies, and ts dissolved of course. 

« Nor does it suffice to say, that king, lords, and commons, can do 
no wrong; since the mutual consent of parties, jon which that fooli<>h 
maxim is grounded, does not extend to every action king, lords, and 
commons, are capable of doing. 

** There are laws which respect the common rights of the people, as 
they are the parties to be governed: and with respect to these the king 
can do no wrong, but all is laid upon his ministers, who are accountable. 

** And there are laws which particularly respect the constitution, the 
king, lords, and commons, as they are the parties governing t in this 
regard, each branch may wrong and oppress the others or altogether ‘ 
may do wrong to the people they are made to govern. 

“ The king may Invade the people’s properties; and if the lords and 
commons omit to defend and protect them, they all do wrong, by a 
tacit approving those abuses they ought to oppose, 

“ The commons may extend their power to an exorbitant degree, in 
imprisoning the subject,—dispensing with the Habeas Corpus act,— 
giving unlimited power to their seijcant to oppress the people in his 
custody,—withholding writs of election from boroughs and towns, and 
several other ways; which, if they are not checked, either by the king 
or the lords, they are altogether paitics to the wrong, and the subject 
IS apparently injured. 

“ The lords may err in judicature, and deny justice to the commons, 
or delay it upon punctilios and studied occasions; and if neither the 
king nor the commons take care to prevent it, delinquents are excused, 
and criminals encouraged, and all are guilty of the breach of common 
justice. 

** That, to prevent this, it is absolutely necessary, that in matters of 
dispute the single power should be governed by the joint, and that 
nothing should be so insisted upon as to break the correspondence. 

“ That the three should be directed by the law, and where that i# 
silent, by reason. 

** That every person concerned in the law is in his measure a judge .of 
the reason, and therefore in his proper place ought to be allow^ to 
give his reason, in case of dibsent. • 

** That every single power has an absolute negative upon the acts of 
the other; and if the people, who are without doors, find reason to ob< 
ject, they may do it petition. 

** But because, under pretence of petitioning, seditious and turbulent 
people may foment disturbances, tumults, and disorden, the subject’s 
right of petitioning being yet recognised and preserved, the circum¬ 
stances of such petitions are regulated by laws as to the numbers and 
qualities of the persons petitioning. 

** But the laws have no where prescribed the petitioners to any form 
of words; and therefore no pretence of indecency of expression can be 
so criminal as to be destructive of the constitution, because though it 
may deserve the resentment of the petitioned, yet it is not an illegal 
act, nor a breach of any law. . 
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And yet the representative body of the* people eught not to b9 
bantered or af&onted neiUier, at the will and ];deasure of any private 
person without doors, who finds cause to petition them. 

But if any expression be offensive to the house, it seems reasonable 
that the persons who are concerned therein should be required to ex¬ 
plain themselves; and if upon such explanation the house find no satis- 
fiiction as to the particular afiront, they are at liberty to proceed as the 
law directs, but no otherwise. 

** And to me the ulence of the law in that case seems to imply, that 
rejecting the petition is a contempt due to any indecency of tliat nature, 
and as much resentment as the nature of the thing requires; but, as to 
brehking in upon personal liberty, which is a thing the law is so tender 
of, and has made so strong a fence about, 1 dare not affirm it Is a justi¬ 
fiable procedure; no, not in the bouse of commons. It is alleged, that 
it has been practised by di parliaments; which is to me far from an 
argument to prove the legality of it 

“ 1 think it may pass for a maxim, that a man cannot be legally pu¬ 
nished for a crime which there is no law to prosecute. Now, since 
there is no law to prosecute a man for indecency of expression in a pe¬ 
tition to the house of commons, it remains a’ doub^ with me how they 
can be legally punished. 

“ Precedents are of use to the houses of parliament, where the laws 
are silent in things relating to themselves, and arc doubtless a sufficient 
authority to act from; but whether any precedent, usage, or custom, of 
any body of men whatever, can make a thing lawful, which the laws 
have expressly forbid, remains a doubt with me. 

** It were to be wished some of our parliaments would think fit, at 
one time or another, to clear up the point of the authority of the house 
of commons in case of imprisoning such as are not of their house, that 
having tlm matter stated by those who are the only expositors of our 
laws, we might be troubled with no more ‘ legion libels,’ to tell them 
what is, or is not, legal in their proceeflings. 

“ The good of the people governed is the end of all government, and 
the reason and original of govemora; and upon this foundation it is 
ftat it has been the practice of all nations, and of this in particular, that 
if the mal-administration of governors has extended to tyranny and op¬ 
pression,—>to the destruction of right and justice, overthrowing the con¬ 
stitution, and abasing the people,—^the people have thought it lawful to 
reassume the right of govemmeut into their own hdinds, and to reduce 
their governors to reason.” 

Wmaunt Corrinjaton* 

* 

BQBN A. n. 1663.— DIED A. D. 1732-3 
• _ 

This nobleman was the eldest son of John Byng, Esq, of Wrotham 
in the county of Kent. He was bom at bis fether’s seat on the 
27th of January, 1663. Having imbibed a veiy early attacliment to 
the naval service, he procured, in the year 1676, through the interest 
of his royal highness, James, duke of York, what was then called * the 
king’s Ict^r,* a necessary species of warrant or permission for entering 
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the service in the rank of an ofBcer. In 1681, he quitted the sea ser¬ 
vice for a time, and entering into the army, through the peii>uasion of 
General Kirk, at that time governor of Tangier, became a cadet. Hut 
on its liaving been determined by the English government to evacuate 
Tangier, Byng was advised ta return again to his oi iginal Ime of ser¬ 
vice, and was appointed lieutenant of the Oxford. 

Although he held no higher station than that of lieutenant in the 
navy, at the time of the Revolution, yet, having returned to England 
bome months before that event took place, be soon displayed all the 
propensity to political intrigue w Inch renders the service of a man so 
gifted peculiarly valuable in tlic liour of popular tumult and commo¬ 
tion. His abilities in this line of service rcrouimoiided him to the 
prince of Orange, who employed him as a confidential perstu to sound 
the dispositions of, and tamper with such officers as it wa:, thought could 
be useful, and attach them if possible to the cau‘ e of tiic lU volu* lun. 
Byng being, from the strong bias of his political prejudices, a vchonu nt 
enemy to the government, and perhaps to the person of King Jane's II., 
executed his function with great diligence and zeal. 

Immediately after the accession of William to the British throne, 
Byng was appointed to the Dover, and quickly afterwards udvaiicid to 
be captain of a third rate, the Hope, of seventy guns, lie held no 
naval commission subsequent to the peace of llys’Aick, till after tlie 
accession of queen Anne; he was then appointed captain of the Na-san 
one of the squadron sent under the owtei*. of Sir Cloiulediy Shoxd, 14 
i^igo, in the month of October, 1702. Soon alter his retiiin to Lug 
land, he was advanced to the rank of roar-ailmiral of the i d '•(juudian 
Having hoisted his flag on board the Ranelagh, of (ight^ guns, in* 
proceeded to the Mediterranean under the orders of Sir C'loudeslcy 
Shovel. Towards the close of the same year he was sent to Algkrs, to 
renew a treaty of }>cace which then subsisted between Gn'yt Britain 
and that regency. In the brilliant naval operations of 1701*, Admiral 
Byng bore a pre-eminent share. The attack on Gibraltar was solely 
confided to his command by the admiral-in-chief; and, at the battle 
of Malaga, his division suffered more tlian any in the fleet, tiiat of Sir 
George Rooke only excepted. On his return to England he was rc*- 
ceived at court witli the most fiattering approbation by the queen, who 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 

On the 26th of January, 1707, Sir George was advanced to be rear- 
admiral of the blue, and appointed to command a squadron sent into 
the North seas, in order to oppose the French armament commanded 
by the Chevalier de Forbin, one of tiie ablest officers in the French 
navy, equipped for the put pose of covering the invasion of Scotland. 
The activity displayed by Sir George, anu the surprise occasioned by 
his sudden appearance off the coast of Flanders, paralyzed the further 
prosecution of the enemy's plan ; and on the Fiench vessels ultimate- 
Jy putting to sea, Sir George compelled them almost instantly to re¬ 
turn to port. 

Some political disagreements caused him to resign the posi of com¬ 
missioner of the admiralty, in the year 1713; and, duniig the very 
short remainder of the queen’s reign, he retired into private life. The 
accession of King George I. reinstated him in ‘his civil appointim iit; 
and, in the year 1715, be was again made commandcr-iii-ehu f of a fie<t 
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Bent into the North sea for the purpose of preventing the Introduction 
of any supplies fi'om France into Scotland for the use of the preteii* 
der, who had arrived there iu person a short time before. The activity 
which he displayed on this occasion, and the political address with 
which he, in a great measure, neutralized the support of France so far 
as it extended to the cause of the house of Stuart, were so extremely 
satisfoctory and grateful to the king, that he created him a baronet, and 
presented him wilb a very valuable diamond ring as an especial mark 
of his own personal esteem for him. In 1717, a repetition of a similar 
attempt being threatened, under the auspices of that ever>restless 
prince, Charles XII. of Sweden, Sir George Byng was sent into the 
Baltic with a strong squadron, and hin appearance there put an cud to 
the seheinc, fur it prevented the Swedish fleet from ever getting out 
to sea. 

In th* {nllowing year, Spain having manifested the strongest inehna* 
tion to listuib tile public quietude, by equipping a very formidable 
fleet in the Mediterranean, destined, it was supposed, for an attack up¬ 
on Naples, Sir George Byng was sent thither with an armament, oon- 
or twenty ships of the line and six smaller vessels. The British 
till, uas on its ariival, hailed by the Neapolitans with a joy almost 
bordering on frenZy. During the remainder of the Current year, and the 
M huh of the ensuing, the admiral continued in the Mediterranean, and, 
tn thr succour and assistance of different kinds which he unremitting¬ 
ly nffot h'd to the imperialists, he enabled them to maintain their 
giound "o Bucee»sfuliy agaiust the superior army of Spain, that the 
couituf Madud at length condescended to ace^e to the quadruple 
,'t!li.uic< ill tlu mouth of February, 1719—20, and to the cessation of 
bu»tlblies in the month of May following. 

Tin I 'nlnent services rendered by the admiral could not fail of plac¬ 
ing him yxtremely high in the esteem of Iiis» sovereign. The honoraiy 
9])poiritment of rear-admiral of Groat Britain, with the more peotiniari- 
iy advantageous one of treasurer to the navy, were among the fiist 
marks of 'us sovereign’s munificence; but they were only^lic forerunners 
of his future honours. In the month of January, 1720-21, he was sworn 
fn a member of Jus majesty’s privy-council; and, in the month of Sep¬ 
tember following, was raised to the peerage, by the titles of Baron 
Southbill, and Viscount Turrington. In the year 1725, on‘the revival 
of the order of the Bath, his lordship was elected and installed as one 
of the knight-companions; during the whole of the same reign he 
possessed not merely the favour, but the personal friendship of his 
sovereign. On the accession of Ceorge II. he was ^appointed first- 
lord-commissioner of the admiralty, which high ofliec be eontinufd 
to hold during the remautder of in\ life. He died on the 17th of 
January, 1782-3, In ing then in the 70th year of his age. 

Bonx A. o. 1675.—niCD a. n. 17S4. 

This g< iitlcman w^as born in Northumberland about the year 1675. 
For the first thirty years of his life he was scarcely known lieyo^d Uie 
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precincts of his pEtemal domain. At length he began to take a share 
in the politics of the day, and, in 1710, was chosen one of the repre¬ 
sentatives in parliament of his native county. He was a zealous pro- 
•testant, but his notions as to the succession to the British crown were 
of such a kind that the partisans of James Stuart easily succeeded in 
attaching him to their cause, and his house soon became the great 
rendezvous fur all the papists and non-jurors in the nprth of England. 

On the first adoption of measures for preserving the peace of the 
, country in 1715, a warrant was issued for the apprehension of Forster, 
who instantly fled in disguise to the bouse of one Fenwick, at By well. 
Soon afterwards, he, and about twenty other gentlemen, took up arms, 
and declared for the pretender. They were joined by the earl of 
Derwentwater, and having marched upon Warkworth, Forster at that 
place proclaimed James Edward Stuart, king of Britain, by the title 
of James 111. This took place on the 7th of October; on the 10th 
they proceeded to Morpeth, where the prince was again proclaimed by 
one Buxton, a clergyman. From Morpeth, For'^ter’s party mdved to¬ 
wards Newcastle; but, finding the gates of that place closed against 
them, they turned towards Hexham. At this latter place they were 
joined by several of the Scottish partizans of the house of Stuart, and 
Forster received a Commission from the earl of Mar to act as general 
of the insurgents in the meantime. He soon evinced, however, that 
he was utterly destitute of the talents requisite lor such a charge, at 
such a crisis. Having marched to Kelso, he lingered there in a state 
of utter inactivity for seven days; and, on the arrival of the royalist 
general, Carpenter, in the neighbourhood, he betook himself to a series 
of the most vacillating and unsoldier-like movements,—now seeming 
if he would fall back upon the west of Scotland, now threatening Dum¬ 
fries, and finally marching upon Kirby-Lonsdale in Westmoreland. 
Here he might have remained with considerable safety for a lime, un¬ 
til rclntbrcements had gathered around him; but he infatuatedly pro¬ 
ceeded towards Preston, where he was soon hemmed in by generals 
Caipenter and* Wills. The result is too well known; the Highland 
chiefs would have attempted to cut their way though the enemy’s 
ranks, sword in baud, but their English allies refused to join them, ana 
Forster, in jparticular, urged a capitulation. 

The house of commons expelled Forster from his scat in the month 
of January, 1716. It had bed'll arranged that he should be tried 
for high treason on the I4th of Aprtl following, but four days previous 
to the day of trial, Forster made his escape, and got safely to France, 
lie continued i^ exile for the remainder of his life, and is supposed to 
have died at Paris in 1734. 


dTitilames, Snitr of Strinitit. 

BORN A. D, 1670. —DIRD A. D. 1734. 

James Fitzjames, duke of Berwick, the illegitimate son of James, 
duke of York, afterwards James II., by Arabella Churchill, sister to 
Marlborough, was bom on the Slat of August, 1670, and educated 
with l^is brother, subsequently duke of Albemarle, at Tully, the col- 
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lege of Plessis, aud Paris. At the age of fifteen he entered tlie imperial 
army, and served a campaign in Hungary, where he obtained the com¬ 
mand of a regiment of cuirassiers. On his return to England, although 
still under eighteen, he was appointed governor of Portsmouth. In the 
next summer he was made colonel of a regiment of infantry, and, soon 
after, of Lord Oxford’s horse-guards. He surrendered Portsmouth to 
the prince of Orange by command of his royal father, with whom he 
embarked at Rochester for France. 

In March, 1689, he landed with James at Kinsale, and highly dis¬ 
tinguished himself against the troops of William at Donegal, Etiniskili- 
in, and other parts of Ireland; he afterwards accompanied Louis XIV. 
asfi, volunteer, to the scat of war in Flanders. During the campaign 
of 1693, he was made pri<9oner by his uncle. Brigadier-general Church¬ 
ill, brother to the duke of Marlborough. In 1695 he married a daugh¬ 
ter of the earl of Clanricard; but, having become a widower in 1698, 
on his return from a tour in Italy, about two years after, he formed a 
union with a niece of Lord Bulkeley. In 1702 he appears to have 
commanded part of the French forces in Flanders under the duke of 
Burgundy and Marshal BoufHers; and, in 1704, he served a campaign 
in Spain as captain-general of the forces of Philij^V., who invested 
him, for his services, with the order of the Golden fleece. During the 
next year, being recalled by the king of France, he held the supreme 
command in Languedoc; and, having laid siege to Nice, then consid¬ 
ered one of the strongest places in Europe, compelled it to capitulate. 
In February, 1706, he was created marshal of France, and, shortly 
after, resumed the command of the army in Spain, the previous disas¬ 
ters of. which he had the honour, in some measure, of retrieving. He 
obtained, as a mark of gratitude from the Spanish king, the title of 
duke of Berwick, with the towns of Liric, Xtrica, and their depend¬ 
encies. • 

In 1708 he w’as appointed to command the French forces in Dau- 
phiny, but was shortly afterwards removed to the army under the elec¬ 
tor of Bavaria, of which, although second in command, 'he is said to 
have solely directed the operations. In 1709 he obtained from Louis 
tfle dukedom of Warty; and after having, in the interim, added mate¬ 
rially to his reputation as a commander, he reduced, in 1714, the gar¬ 
rison and city of Barcelona. 

About this time he appears to have devoted much of his attention to 
the restoration of the Stuarts. By means of Lady Masham, he and 
his party succeeded, as he states, in procuring the dismissal of the lord- 
treasurer, Harley; ** but, unfortunately," he adds, ** before the new 
ministry could have time to concert their measures together, cveiy hope 
of success uas precluded by the death of the queen, which happened 
on the 12th of August, 1714, four days after the carl of Oxford's dis¬ 
mission. I'he elector of Hanover was instantly proclaimed king, and, 
by his orders, every thing was changed. I was then in Catalonia, at 
too great a distance to act, or even to give advice; and had I been at 
Paris, 1 should have been much embarrassed, considering the position 
of afiairs. It was not our fault that we had not concerted any arrange¬ 
ments in case of the event wbicli had Just happened; and France, how¬ 
ever well-inclined she might be, was no!; in a condition to risk a new 
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M'ar to support the, interests of tbc youug pretender.” The French 
monarch being either unwilling oi unable to afford the Jacobites any 
assistance, Berwick applied for help to the king of Sweden, who, as 
he states, had eight thousand men encamped at Gottenbui^, and sev¬ 
eral transports in the harbour, which might have conveyed the troops 
to Scotland in eight-and-forty hours. The pretender agreed to pay 
down 60,000 crowns for the costs of embarkation. The court of France 
encouraged the enterprize. But the Swedish king, according to Ber¬ 
wick, missed a glorious opportunity of advancing his affairs, or rather 
of relieving himself from oppression, by declining to afford the ex¬ 
pected aid, alleging that he wanted the whole of itis troops for the de¬ 
fence of his own dominions. 

In 1716 the duke of Berwick was appointed to a military command 
in Guieime, and subsequently distinguished himself, on various occa¬ 
sions, os a general of consummate skill and extraordinaiy courage, until 
1734, when he was killed by a cannon-ball at the siege of Pliilipsburg. 
He is described as having been fund of glory; but to hdve sought it, 
chiefly in the line of liis duty, which no one knew or performed bettor 
than himself. In the hurry of the most difficult optrations, and the 
heat of the warmest actions, he Is said to have preserved “ that tran- 
({uillity and coolness which is the effect of natural intrepidity^ and a 
jjcifect knowledge of that art, which, in showing us all we have to fear 
fioin an enemy, points out, at the same tinn, what we have to oppo-e 
to him.” 




BORN A. O. 1680. —DIED A. U. 173(1. 

t 

The family of this nobleman has produced many distinguished naval 
characters. Sir William Berkeley, Charles Lord Berkeley, and Jolin 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton, were all distinguished names in the nav al 
hisfoiy of their country. The subject of our present notice was the 
giandson of George, created first earl of Berkeley by Charles II., fli 
1679. He early manifested a decided predilection for maritime life aud 
adventure; and having entered the navy, and passed with much credit 
tbrougli all the subordinate ’snks, he was on the 2d of April, 1702, 
promoted to the Sorlings frigate. 

Almost immediately after the acei'ssion of Queen Anne, he w'as 
pointed to the Litchfield, a fourth-rate of fifty guns, with which ue 
made some good captures. In the beginning of the year 1704, he was 
appointed to the Boyne, of eighty guns, and was soon after sent out 
under Sir Cloudcsley Shovel to reinforce Sir George Rooke’s fleet in 
the Straits. He had been previously called up to the house of lords by 
writ under his honorary title of Lord Dursley. In the engagement off 
Malaga, the Boyne was fought with.great judgment and gallantry.^ In 
1706 Lord Dorsley commanded the St George under Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, in the Mediterranean; and the next year he displayed great 
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gi'illaiitry at tiu* sii'go of Toulon. On hi!i jwssagi* hotiiow anU the St 
George narrowlj' eseaju-d sharing the fate ol Sir Clou(k“5h'^’s M'ssfl, the 
Assoeiatioii. 

On the 26lh of January, 1707, this very young ofSoor M'as made 
\ iee-admiral of the blue. This appointment was contrary to the prac¬ 
tice at least of the sor\iee: it was his first ajipointinent as a flag-officer, 
so that his lordship w’as advanced over the lu'ads of c\ery rear-admiral 
in the service, as well as of his sudor captains. Political influence was 
no doubt the secret of his lordship’s unexampled success; yet his merits 
as a seaman wi re so generally acknowledge d, that the appointment was 
suinnitted to by his brotluT-officers without much eomplaint. lie 
hoisted his flag on board tin' ISerwiek, and Joined Sir George Byng's 
fleet, immediately after this lust appointment. In 1708 hi'was made 
vice-admiral of the whit<'. In these sneeissue appointments Lord 
Dursley appears to Jiave eoridneted himself with great energy and judg¬ 
ment, esjieeially in the protection of his eouiitr 3 ’s eomineree, and 
clearing the nariow mas ot the swarms of pii%ateers that tliui inh'sted 
them; but no opportunity offend of coining to an\ decisive ai turn with 
the hostile fleet-. 

By the death ol liis father, in Sipleiiilx'r, 1710, he beeami eail ol 
Ihrkdiy, and was iminediati I 3 eonstitiiled lord-li#utenant of Gloucts 
tu-hire. Jri Apiil, 1717, he was sworna nn mlier of tin priv^-eoniieil, 
and oil the same da 5 ’‘ appointed first lord-i'oniiiiis.iont r of the adiiiiralt 3 , 
which high station be eoutmiied to till during the runaiinler of the n ign 
of king Gtorge I. C)ii the IJtli of March, 1718-19, in aiitieipatioii 
of tin* riijituie with Spain, he a:is a]>ponit<‘d admiral and eoininaiidei 
m-eliiet of the fled. The uutliur of Sir ,1. Leake's liil has flu' follow¬ 
ing observations on liis lordship’s eoiidni't:—The <ail of Berkeh'v 
hung till'll vice-admiral ol Great Bnpiin— to wliuh honoiai v' station 
he was appointed on tin 21 st of March, 171S-19, at a time when Sii 
John NTirris was rear-admiral 011 I 3 '—and first h>id-('otmuissioner of the 
admiralty, eiidi avoured to come as near tin lord-iiigh-admital as jxis- 
mIiIc, both ill power and stab ; bv a particulai wariant lioin tin' crow'ii 
he hoi-ted the lord-high adiinial - Hag, a- it is e.died - the in-t time. I 
^ix'lieve, it wtisivei worn in command at si , 1 —and had three e'uptanis 
appointed under him, as a lord-Iiigh-admiral,—Littletim, then vice-ad¬ 
miral of the white, being his tirst captain. This njipoiutim'iir wa- ren- 
di'red tin more extinoidiiiaiw from tin cneuinstaiiee of .811 .loliii Nor¬ 
ris, who was a seu'vir tlag-oflieer, being at (hat timeyeniploM d in the 
ehaiiiiel, and honoured with iiu such distiuetioii." The earl having 
hoisted Ills flag on board the OoisitshiM at S])it!iead, sailed from St 
Helens on tlx :29th of March, with a sipuxlron of seven sl,ips, of tlip 
line, to join one of the same force ninh r Sir .lohii Norris, which wa 
(rni/.iiig between Heill 3 ’and the ].,i/ard. Having stretched as far as 
C'ajie iMear, he letnrned back into the British ehaiind on tlie 4th of 
A}iril; when coming into Spithead he stinek ins iing on the loth, and 
niiaired to London. After this time he ajipears to have retired totall 3 ' 
from the line of active -erviec, at least as a naval commandu*, theicli 3 ' 
giving occasion to Swill toaffiriii of him that he was “ intolerabl 3 ’ iaz 3 ." 
Collins, briefly recapitulating the gri*at variety of civil olliees held b 3 ' 
fliis noble lord, gives us the following • hort aecunnt ot him, ami adds 
■•oine othi'i heialilie jiaitu ulais icI.iImc tu his faiiiil 3 •—He was,” says 

1V. , • 
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lu‘, “ five tiinos one of the lords-justicos of Great Britain, whilst his 
majesty went to Hanover; and being electe<l a knight of the most no¬ 
ble order of the Garter on March Slst, 1718, he was installed on Ajiril 
30th following, and placed in the fourteentli stall at Windsor. On 
September 15th, 1727, he was appointed lord-licutenant of Lincoln¬ 
shire by his late majesty; and on November lOth, in that year, was 
constituted lord-licutenant of the county of Gloucester, and cities and 
counties of Gloucester and Bristol, as also of the county of Surrey, and 
likewise Custos-rotuloruin of the counties of Gloucester and Surrey: 
moreover, on the 17th of the same month, he was appointed ke<'j)er i>f 
the forest of Dean and constable of St ljria\ers castle, also vice-admi¬ 
ral of Great Biitaiu, and lieutenant of the admiralties thereof, and lieu¬ 
tenant of the navies and seas of this kingdom, lie departed this life 
at the castle of Aubigny, a seat of the dnke of Richmond, near Roch¬ 
elle in Franco, being there for the recovery of his h(>alth, on the 17tli 
of August, 173(1, and was buried at Berkeley." 

iHorbnunt^ (Bail at 

BOHN A u, IhiO—mrn a. n. 17 .) j. 

CiiAiti.bS MoitDAUNT, SOU of John. Lord Muidaunt of Reigate in 
Surrey, by Elizab(‘tli, daughter of Thomas Carej, second son of 
Robeit, Lari of Monnioulii, was bum in 1G58. When a imre boy he 
served on board the ]McdiUriau<.aii Ihct under Admiral Torrington. 
In 1C80 he was present at the siege of Tangier, but had pTevimis to 
this date txehauged the naval for the military stivice. He succei ded 
to the titles and estate of his family in 1075, and appears to have 
embraced the jiolities ol the opposition party from his eailiest enframe 
on political life. Wuljiole states tliat he was iiuplieuted in Lord Rus- 
sclls affair, and that lie boldly aceompaniid Sydmy to the scaffold: be 
this as it may, it is certain that he aetivi'ly ojijiosed the ill-advised })ro- 
eeedin^ of James II., and ov«ntually quitted England in disgust with 
the measun's of the court. He retired to Holland. “ The Lord Moi- 

If. 

daunt,” says Burnet, “ w'ds the first of all the English nobility that came 
over openly to see the prince of Orange. lie asked the king’s leave to 
do it. He was a man of much heat, many notions, and full of discourse. 
He was brave and generous, hut had not true judgment. His thoughts 
were crude and undigested, and his secrets were soon known. He w'as 
with the prince in 1686 ; and then he pressed him to undertake the 
business of England, and he represented the matter as so easy, that 
this appeared too roniantical to the piiiiee to build upon it." Yet, adds 
Burnet soon after, he was “ one wliom his highness chiefly trusted, and 
by whose advice he governed his motions." 

When William ascended the throne of England, Mordaunt was crea¬ 
ted earl of Monmouth; on the 9th of April, 1689, ho was also nomina¬ 
ted first-commissioner of the treasury. But we find him suddenly 
dismissed from the king’s counsels in the month of November 1690. 
The occasion of this rupture is not exactly known ; he retained his 
military appointments, however, and accompanied the horse-guards to 
the contim nt m 1692. 
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In 1696, Monmouth was suddenly thrown into the Tower. Mr Gleig 
has thus compressed the substance^ of the information furnished by 
Tindal and Burnet on this transaction; “ We need scarcely remind 
our readers, that in 1696 a plot for the assassination of King Wil¬ 
liam was detected; and that Sir John Fenwick, a violent Jacobite, 
was, along with other ])i'rsons, arresUd as one of the conspiratore. 
Through the managem(>nt of his wife, a near relative of the earl of 
Carlisle, one of the ])rincij)al witnesses against the prisoner was induced 
to fly the country ; so that, when the day of trial came, it was found 
necessary to suspend the proceedings, the testimony of one being in¬ 
sufficient to convict of high treasem. A bill of attainder w as in conse¬ 
quence introduced into parliament; during the ])re])aration and progress 
of which, considerable delajs oecurrtd; and other and more pow'crful 
parties were, by means highly disgraceful to all concerned, drairged as 
it were before the bar of public opinion. A jiainjihlet apjieared, having 
the nann of Smith upon the title-page, which charged Lord Shrews¬ 
bury with being aeeessory to the plot; while Fenwick himself threw 
out more than one hint that the aeeusation was luit absoliitdy ground¬ 
less. As the ])roeecdiiigs wiut on, how<\(r, Fenwick refused ti) re- 
jieal Ills insinuations, or to f.i'ten a positive charge on Lord Slirewsburv ; 
while Peterborough, who at first appeal* d rductaflt to sanction the 
of attainder, spoke vdienuiitl^ in favour of its jiassing. Strange oc¬ 
currences follow ed upon tliis. l'ln' dutelicss of Norlolk ope iily eleclared, 
that the whole* device* of Leml Shrewsbniy’s at*cusati()n origimited with 
I.orel Monnieuitii. She assi rte*<l that he, assisted by Dr Dave'iiant, elrew 
up the ]>ninplile t of wliie*h Smith stu'xl forth as the eisti'iisiblc author; 
and that Laely l'e*nwie*k had iepeatc*ellj been worked upon, the* elutchcss 
luTse'If be'ing the in trniiu'iit. to e'lie'ourage he*r fiiisbanel in his ele'sigiis 
againd Shrewsbury. We are luit calle-ei upon to eh cidc whether tins 
deny, gjve‘ii in part bj Tiuelal, in part by Hisheip Burnet, be or be not 
correct: all that wo know eui the subjeet is, that an inepiii\ took place 
be*fDre both hoiise-s of ]),ulianie*iit ; that Simtirs b'lok was jiroiiounced 
by the e*oiiime)ns to be* libe-lhuis anel lalse*; that both IViiwiek and his 
lailj eemfiimeel befeire the lends the sfatemionts of the* elutehesj, eif Nor- 
•feilk; and that PeterborougJi S‘uffi*reel inmie'eliatdj afterwards, the dis¬ 
grace of which we have ahvatly sjiokin. Yet, though the tale unde¬ 
niably re'Coive*el e*reek’Hce at tlit time (and Marlborough among others 
believi'd it), the king vvould not push matters te) an extremity. Mon¬ 
mouth was liberateel, after a short confinement; and the loss (eif places) 
sajs Buiiu'f, ‘wa- s(*cre*tly made up to him; for the (‘ourtwas resolved 
not fo lose him ejuite*.’ ” ‘ 

On the death of lleiirj, si e*e)ml tail of Pe te iborough, in June 1697 
Monineuith, his nephe'w and lieir-at-l.iw, sueeee eleej te) the title*. After 
this pe*r;o<l, he does nof apjiiMr for seuiu* jeais to have* ht*hl any public 
office. In 1704, bowe*ve*r, we find him appeiiiited to command the land- 
forces sent into Spain with the* view of e>\oiting a movenu*nt on behalf 
of the Austrian party. Ilis instructions on this occasion weie con¬ 
ceived in V(*ry ge*m*ral tonus, and amounted to little more* than an in¬ 
definite commission to make “a vigeirous push in Sp.iiii,’' and thus 
distract the atte*ntioii of the eiieniy. He sailed in Ma^. 170.5, witli an 


’ Lift* of Pi tcrlMii ongli in ‘ ( aliinU C)cli'p«iii4u' 
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armament consisting of sometliing less than 5,000 men, of whom onc- 
third were Dutch, the rest English. On the 20th of June, he arrived 
in Lisbon, where he was joined by I he prince of Hesse and the arch¬ 
duke Charles, previous to sailing for the Tagus. This union was so far 
unfortunate, that it proved tlu' cause' of Peterborough abandoning a very 
brilliant and w'ell-concei\(‘d plan for luaking a dash u])on Madrid; but 
he wfis coinpen'.ati'd in a consideralile degree for this disdpjioiiitnieiit 
by the reduction of Barcelona,—a task which, but lor the in\entive 
g(*nius and e\traordinary resources of the English commander, would 
have Ix'en utterly impi‘ncti(‘abl(> to an a sailing force of Mi times the 
number. Almost equally biilhant m conctjitiou and execution was 
the scheme by wiiich he* contrived to r< Sun Matio, when hard 
pressed by the fences under Las 'roiu .. *• Among the' > 1111011 ' (pi.di- 

ties required in forming the cliaracier oi an acti>e militarv comnian- 
d(r,” says Mr (ih ig, “ not th<'h.et i.npoif.int, jMii.q's, isthe]>osMs- 
sion of a liardy and robust constitution : with this, n.iture had, m a 
striking degree, gifted Peterborough - loc, tliougli ‘•bglit of form, and 
delicately fair in his complexion, there was no e \teut e>l' latipui' or pri¬ 
vation whb'h ho sei'ined unable to e lulure. Night and day he was in 
the saddle; scarce a jutiol, b(;we\(r weak, sallied loitli fioni Jiead- 
qu.irters, which be e^id not accoinjeiiiy e itlu'r in ]iart or throughout; 
and lu'iicc tlu re was not a ••en ice perloiiiu d, of (he* slight' 't imjxii tanei-, 
W'bich he was rot person.illy p'rstnl to Muitioh With sue li a haeler 
at their lu'ael, we eannoL )u surprised to li.nn that » u ry ]ii'\.it' t'oojier 
became a lu'ro. There* was not a iiinii in Ins litih eoijis, indeed, who 
did ne>t feel that upon h msclf, ni a gie-.it elegiee, ele'peneleel the success 
or failure of the* e'ntc’rprisc ; aiiel luiU.' 1 lie re was not a man whoso 
energies, both of minel and body, were imt, from first to l.ist, e veitesl 
to their utmost stretell. It i, not suj'fnisiii" that nun ,0 ai'fed iqioii 
bywhatmaybi te imi'il the'be t spit it of e-liu.di j, shonUl ha>e jtej^iloniud 
proeligie's beitli ofvaloiir anil eliscti'tion’’ 

There is iittli'eloiilit, hail Peterborough’s aigge'-tion been followed 
ihronghout, that (hi tafe of the eauipaign in S|iain against the* ebiki' ol 
Be rwick wonhl liaM' bee 11 very liitleTeiit from what it was. But C’liai les 
knew' not the value,* of bis in.iii ; mil when 1 \te 1 liorougli, in a moment* 
of disgust and ilisappointmint, intimaleel his intentions of direelnig his 
future operations to the assistance of the eluke of Senoj, no wish was 
expressed against the suggestion. Ills rece-ptii'ii at the eonrt of Tin in, 
how'cver, w'as dUappointing. and for seime time' Peterborough appe-ais 
to have li'd a restless and ingloiums life*, epiarri'lling sue*ei ssue ly with 
the clue fs of the Austrian ])arty, anil e\eii with his putroii Miulhorougli, 
In No\ember, 17(d), he presi'iited liinisclf in London, hut Lejit aloof 
from court. He diel not fake any very prominent pait in jiolitics, hut 
.ttaeheel himself deeide'flly to Ilarlt'y aiiel the* torie-s. “ Time passenl,” 
says Mr (lli'ig, “ and the iiiere-asing iufluenee* of the tories ojieued out to 
Peterborough prosp( els of iiononrs more aiul more' brilliant. The* wrongs 
under wiiii'h he he he vest thef he* had so Imig laboured, were grailually 
admitted as siu'li in the- hi„lie -t quartei ; and the se's-ion of 1710-11 
1)1 ought with it a 11101 e* th.ui aeUe]u.*itc eompeiisation for all his suffi'r- 
ings. The sauii* pailianu nt whie'li ri'fnsed its thanks to Marlborough, 
iiistituti'd an dahorate inquiiy into the eondiiet of the war in Spain; 
wliicli^it suuii'ieel up by pi .iijouucing, tliiougli its official organ, tlio 
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lui(l-ktepei» an i\t'd\<igdnt fulugiuni oii Ihc s^illdiitry and good con¬ 
duct of the earl. Fai bt it from us to insiimaU that tin judgment at 
Mhuh jiarliiuitiit atti\(d uas not a eoiicet one From the tom of 
this m< moil it will have b(tu alicady discovertd, that we regaid Petii- 
boiougii as fiy fu the iblest ofhcei enijiloyed in the hjianish wai , yet 
we must bopcrimthd to olisdve, tli it eomtnenel itiou fioiua bod^ winch 
could even iiulneetiy ecnsiiie tin iuililii> eoiiduct of Mailbuiou^h, 
need iiotbciated it ui c \ti i\ i., nit Vidm Ihe call w is, Iiowcvii 
giatihed b^ the couipliiiiciit, and bet imt, m tons(i|U( in e, moic and 
iiioie tilt supportei ol the court party and the enemy ol Gotlolplnn 
ind his friends. 

“One clhetol the elimges which oe eioH d iboul this imit in tli 
(onstitution of tin tjueen s t ihiin t, w is to ' iing Pile In ii h i,iit 
pioiuinentl^ lotw iid into pnbln lilc \\i iiu I him, in t \ im])li, ii 
1711, ill tin e I'uc tv or niibassieloi it lai ii i 1 tin i coi it cil Itilv, 
whinccln jum i edc d to \ n nni, with tin vi w et o*ti niii^ elow n e it im 
ihiieienots wliiihhid i isi n belweiiitln t'iki d S i\ v md the iin- 
ptior lie was emunntlj un s iul h ii so much so, i k\ t d t\ it 
not even the de ith ol Joscjil, aid tin uiiciituntj s to i sn< ct s i 
which ensued, opc i ited to hold beck \ietoi \mnlius fioiii t 1 iii^ th 
failtl 111 foitc lie M IS iiw uiKd for his seivnis ^n tins oit isi ni In 
bung ijijionted eoloml d the lov d n^iuniit of h a e .,Uiids,— i d 
iiit^ whith w IS s])( (diiv followed in otlnis luiihei h ss ^i itifv iri,.> in 
lesseoveted Diiiin^ tin via leli, he w is ucttssivd^ jnonioti d n 
the link of .^e in 111 ol in a an s aid loid-lie nti n int of the eouiitv of 
^voithdinjitoii Ihis w is follcn i' by liisi iioinin iti m to tin .,ovii - 
ineiit of Minort i a pi st of jiiofit but not of GI oia, whin, on tin It» 
of Vugu t, 171 k tin oidii ol tin Ciiitii wus In towiei u] on iian 

Afti 1 tin ih ith of (■iiuin \iaii Pit ibo oa,.h iiiiiiid his gun id 
shiji ol niJiincs, but w is in no wisi tikiii notiei of )>> tin nanisti} 
111 indi^vouiiil to b Hash enne e l>y tin eoiajian aid i oi uspoiiin in 
of the Ii tiling wits of tin il ij imonjwhom he eoiiiiived to luaki > 
toliitbly ics|>(ctiblc fi..iiic, i otw tli (ai iiig the difienniiis of la i ulv 
idue ition In al o bit mu i fieijuintii i f ^tiin looms, aid a d m^li i 
^ilti 1 tin ntiis IS aid in its oi tin d ly At 1 1 t, witn out m body 
aid tin Ml tan of i}ii_,tai aid iiiti nipt i met uiiitid. In si t out to si i k 
tin iistot itiim ol his In ilth in a niildii eliiniti, Imt ibid ai las \ov i.^i 
lo 1 isbon, on tin Jotli of Oetobe i 17 3 > 

Cijarlfs, FisrDunt CDimiflljrnlr* 

BoiiN VO 1(71 -in o 1 o fi-si 

^miiniit inui, tin ildist son of Hot itio, last Viseouiit loni 
land, was botii on the 10th of Iilauh, 1071 lie took la se t in th 
house of peel on altaiaii^, his nnjorify mdbicane sueecssivtl^ lout 
Inuttiiant oi tin county ui IVoifulk —a coinmisbionii foi tieating oi au 
uiaim with Scotimil,—i ij t lai-y coman ol C-Ji 11 n \niu s^,uad,—apiivj- 
tounsclloi,— aid one ol the plenipoUnti iius loi ingotiatiii^ i ju ict with 
iranre in 1709. Ills colli ague, on tl is oieisiou, w is tin tlukc of 
Mailborougli. In the follow mg }i u Iiwnlniil wlio I id ic maun el 
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at the Hague, again entered into a negotiation for peace with the French 
government; but, as on the previous occasion, his labours proved abor- 
live. Queen Anne having dismissed her whig ministers, Townshend 
resigned his embassy, and, on his return to England, was deprived of 
his post as captain-yeonian of the guard, and censured by the house of 
eoninions, in which tory influence at that time predominated, for hav¬ 
ing signed the preliminaries of the bari’ier-treaty,—a measure which 
materially increased his. consequence with the whigs. He remained in 
disgrace at court during the remainder of the queen's reign. 

On the acccbtion of George 1., whose entire confidence Townshend 
had prei iously obtained, he was nominated one of the lords-justices to 
wliom tlie government was confided until the king’s airival. On the 
14th of September, 1714, lie w'as made chief uccretary of state, and 
took, the lead in administration until the latter end of 1716, when the 
king's Hanoverian advistrs having prejudiced the royal mind against 
him, he resigned his seals of office, in the following month he was 
appointed to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland; but having refused to go 
o\rr to that kingdom, he was dismissed in the ensuing April. In June, 
1720, he became president of the council, and was appointed one of 
the lords-justices during the king’s visit to Hanover. Shortly after¬ 
wards he resumed office of chief secretary of state, and in May, 
1723. accompanied George 1. to Ins electorate. 

The death of Stanhope and the disgr.iee of Sunderland at length left 
Townshend, and his brotlicr-in-law', Walpole, without any formidable 
competitors, and their political suprc'maey was for some time secured 
by the favour of the king and the approbation of his people. In July, 
172 k, Townshend was made a knight of the Garter. In 1727 he again 
accompanied George I. to the continent, and was present at that mon¬ 
arch’s decease. 

He continued in office after the accession of George H., until May 
I7J0, when, m consequence of vaiious differences that had‘occurred 
between him and his coadjutor Waljiole, he finally rttired from the 
administration, and devoted himself, during the remainder of his life, 
to rural pursuits and dignified hospitality. He never revisited the ca¬ 
pital after his secession from power, and died at Runhain in 1738. ^ 

Townshend is described as having been rude in manners,—sanguine, 
impetuous, overbearing, and impatient of contradiction,—^inelegant in 
language, and often perplexed iu argument, but a sensible orator, and 
always master of the subjects on which he spoke,—generous, disinter¬ 
ested, of unblemished integrity, and perfect honour,—an able man of 
business, and, notwithstanding his despotic conduct m the cabinet, a 
kind master, an indulgent parent, an aif'ectionate husband, and a faith¬ 
ful friend, Burnet thus describes him at the period when he was ap¬ 
pointed a plenipotentiary to negotiate peace with France:—“ Lord 
'rownsheud had great parts,—had improved them by travelling,—and 
was by much the most shining person of all our young nobility, and 
had, on many occasions, distinguished himself very eminently; so he 
was a man of integrity and of good principles in all res])ccts,—^free from 
all vice, and of an engaging conversation.” 

He was twice married; first, iu 1700, to Eli/.abetli, only child of 
Viscount Pelham by his first wife, who, after having born him five 
children, died in May, 1711; and secondly to Dorothy, the sister 
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Sir Robert Walpole, by whom he had si\ children, and uhom he alsio 
survived. 


^iv mailarn mpntf^m. 

aORIf A. D. 1687. —DU D A. D. 1740. 

This eminent statesman, chancellor of the exchequer in the reign of 
Queen Anne, was descended from an ancient Norfolk family, uhicn 
possessed the lands of Wyniondham in that county from a very e.arl\ 
period. He was the grandson of Sir William Wyndham, on whom 
Charles IL conferred a baronetcy. He received his education at Eton, 
and at Christ-church, Oxford. On quitting the univer-.ity he spent 
some years in foreign travel; soon after his return to England he uas 
chosen knight of the shiie for SonuTset, in which station ho served in 
the three last parliaments of Queen Anne, and in all the subsequent 
parliaments, until her death. 

Soon after the change of ministry in 1710, Sir William was made se¬ 
cretary at war. In Augu‘<t, 1713, he btcanic chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer. Upon the brt*ach between the lord-liigh-trtasurer and Boling- 
broke in 1714, Sir William adhered to the interests of the latter. He 
(udeavoured to attach himself to the Hanoverian x>Rity on the death of 
Anne, but Sir Richard Onslow supplanted him in the exchequer, and 
in the next parliament he appeared on the opposition side. Hestrinu- 
ously defended the duke of Ornion<l and the earls of Oxfoid and Straf¬ 
ford upon their impeachment; and ahogeth^^ acted in such a spirit of 
determined opposition to the existing administration, as to diaw u]ion 
him the suspicion of being connected uitli the Stuait party. On the 
breaking out of Mar's rebellion in 1715, Sir William uas apprehended 
and sent t6 the Tower, but he was afterwards sot at liberty without a 
trial. After thi> period he still pursued his career of opjiosition, but 
upon broader and more general princqilcs. He died in 1740. Pope, 
w ith whom he was very intimate, thus inentions him :— 

* “ Wjntlham—just to freedom and tlie throne, 

The master of our passions and his own.” 

Sir William was twice married; first to a daughter of the duke of 
Somerset, by whom he had a son, who afterwards became earl of Egre- 
mont; his second wife was the marquess of Blandfurd’s widow. There 
can be no question that Sir William possessed very jiuwcrful abilities ; 
but his political integrity is not altogether free fiom suspicion. 


Mixkt of anlv 

BOHN A. n. 1678. -DUD A D. 174.5. 

This able and honest politician, sti'ady jiatriot, and celebrated general, 
was born in the year 1678. In 1694, wicn not full seventeen years of 
King William gave him the command of a regiment. His father. 
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tlic first duke of Aigyli', djing in 1703, his grace was soon after sworn 
of liis majesty's privy-council, appointed captain ot the Scotch horsc- 
giiartls, and oik' of iJie cxtraonlinary lords of session of Scotland. In 
1704 he was iiistdlled one of the knights of the thistle, and in 1705 he 
w as made a peer of England by the tith* of B«iron of Chatham and Earl 
(»f Greenwich. 

At the battle of llamillics, in 170G, he acted as brigadier-general, 
.uid tliouyh but a young man, gave signal proofsof his valour. He also 
coinmaiided at tlu* siege of Ostend as brigailier-gen<-ral, and in tlie same 
station at that of Meniii, and was in the action of Oudeiiaide in 1708. 
At the-siege of Ghent he coinniiiiided as major-geiiei al, and took pos¬ 
session ot the town. In 1709, at the siege ot Tom nay, which was car- 
litd on by thrie attacks, he coniniatided one of them m quality of lieii- 
t(‘iiant-general, to which rank he had be(*n raised few months before. 
At the battle of Malplaquet, the same year, the duke of Argylc was 
orderi'd to dislodge the enemy fioiii the wood of Sart,—a piece oi service 
which he executi'd with great bravery and resolutioi In 1711 he was 
a])])oiuted ainbassador-extraordiiiur^' to King Chailes 111. of Spain, and 
generalissimo of the British foices in that kingdom. 

Alter Ills grace’s retmn to England, he did not ritnain long in the 
favour of the mhiiiAry, lor he heartily joined in opposing all the intiigues 
against the protestant succi'ssioii; and, in 1713, ni.idt a motion m the 
house of lords for dissolving tlu union, oiiasioneil by a malt-bill being 
biought into the house for Scotland, winch motion vias carried in the 
iKgative by lour voices only. In the spung of the year 1714, he was 
deprived of all the employ^nts he In Id midtr the crown. 

Upon the accession of George I. his grace was out ot tlu niiuttiii 
iiicinbtTs ot the regency nominati-d liy his majesty; and on the king’s 
airival in England he vas iuiniediutel^v taktii into favour at couit, and 
made geiuial and eomniaiider-in-(hi(f ot the king’s foreis in Scotland. 
In conscqutncc of tins ootniiii‘MO]i, his graei commantkd llic armj when 
the lilullion broke out m Seotland in 171.). 'Fhe paitieulais ot this 
ttbellion have lutn (Kevilitre lelatcd, and it seems out} necessary in 
this place to UK ntioii, that his grace, during the whole coiiise of it, i\- 
( rted himself in ail able and siieeessful iiiannei against the t in inks «>f 
the prut(‘stunt succession. After having put the aimy into wiiiter- 
quarkrs, ho returned to London, and was most giaciouslj uc» ivetl hj 
his majesty; but in a kw muiitbs, to tlie suipiist ot all, he was ilis- 
xuissed iiom all his ofhets. 

In June, 1715, whin the famous schem bill was biought into the 
house ofhnds, he opposed it with gieat ztal and strength of argument. 
In llie debate on the mutiny-bill, ho oppost'd any extension ot tiie inili- 
laiy power, and urged the nectssity of a reduction of the standing • 111113 , 
sti p which was by no means agreeable to tlie couit. In the beginning 
of the 3 ear 17J9, Ids grace was again admitted into his majesty’s fa¬ 
vour, who was pleased to a.ppoiiit him loid-stoward of his liousehold and 
to create him Duke of Greenwich. In 1722, tlu' duke ot Argyie dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the house of lords in a very intiK'stmg debate on 
the bill for banishing Dr Attei bniy, bisliuj) ot Rochestei. It was chiefly 
owing to his grace’s persuasive eloquence that this bill passed. In 1726 
his gract was appointed colonel of the priiiee of Wales’ regiment of 
horse. But i,otwithsfaiiding fhest promotions, the duke, with 
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zeal for his native country, vrarmly opposed the extension of the malh 
tax to Scotland. 

From this time we have no memoirs of any transactions in the life of 
this great man deserving public notice, till the year 1737, when a bill 
was brought into parliament for punishing the lord>provost of Edinburgh, 
for-abolishing the city'guard, and for depriving the corporation of several 
ancient privileges, on account of the insurrection in 1736, when the 
mob broke into the prison and took out Captain Porteous and hanged 
him. llie duke of Argyle opposed this bill with great warmth in the 
house of lords as an act of unjust severity. His grace’s conduct in this 
affair highly displeased the ministry, but they did not think proper to 
show any public marks of resentment at the time. In 1739, when the 
convention with Spain was brought before the house, he spoke with 
warmth against it; and, in the same session, his grace opposed a vote of 
credit, as there was no sum limited in the message sent % his majesty. 
Upon the election of a new parliament in 1741, on the application of 
the city of Edinburgh, and several corporations, who addressed him in 
form at that time, he pointed out to them men of steady, honest, and 
loyal principles, and independent fortunes; and, w here he had any in¬ 
terest, he endeavoured to jirevail with the electors to choose such men. 

On the disgrace of Walpole, the duke became the darling of the peo¬ 
ple, and he seemed likewise to lie perfeetly restored to favour at court, 
fur he was made master-gincral of the ordnance, colonel of his majesty’s 
royal regiment of hon>e-guards, and field-marshal and comniander-ui- 
chief of all the forces in South Britain But in a few months, his grace, 
perceiving that a change of men produced little or no change of mea¬ 
sures, resigned all his posts, and from thlB4ime retired from public bu¬ 
siness, ever aflcr courting privacy and living in retirement. 

The duke had been for some years labouring under a paralytic dis¬ 
order, which put a period to his life in the year 1745. A superb mo¬ 
nument #vas erected in Westminster-abbey to his memory. Sir William 
Fermor, while his grace was living, having left £500 to defray the ex¬ 
pense of it, out of regard to the great merit of his grace, both as a ge¬ 
neral and a patriot. 

^iv Slortr 

BOUN A. D. 1676. -DILD A. D. 1745. 

The earliest British statesman whose practical system of government 
may be said still to afii'ct the politics of this country, and the man un¬ 
der whom Britain acquired the characteristics of her present mercantile 
power, calls for more minute attention than can be often bestowed on 
the memoirs of men more illustrious for their genius or respected for 
their integrity. Robert Walpole was born in his paternal mansion at 
Houghton, on the 26th of August, 1676.^ He received tlie rudiments 
of education in a private seminary at Massingham in Korfolk, of tlie 


’ Cuxo's Memoirs ol Sir HoLeit Wfilpole, vol. i. p 3 All the farts in the present 
M (moil, not oUierwise quoted, ore deiivod liom the volumuiuuscollection ol that Jaboii* 
ouv hKtorian. 
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master of which an anecdote has been recorded, which shows him not 
to have been aptly fitted to instil a towering ambition into tlie mind of 
the youthful statesman. During the long and brilliant period of Sir 
Robert’s administration, the humble pedagogue remained as unobtrusive 
on the notice of his great pupil as he was unnoticed; but when the mi¬ 
nister fell, his early firiend visited him in his retirement. “ I knew that 
you were surrounded with so many petitioners craving preferment,” he 
said, in answer to the natural interrogatories as to the cause of his long 
absence, “ and that you had done so much for Noifolk people that I did 
not wish to intrude. But,” continued the simple-minded man, I al¬ 
ways inquired how Robin went on, and was satisfied with your proceed¬ 
ings.” He continued his studies at Eton under Mr Newborough, but 
little of his early qualifications is handed down to us, excepting a predi¬ 
lection for the works of Horace, and an innate talent for public speaking, 
which he is supposed to have possessed. On the 22d of April, 169<), 
he obtained a scholarship of King’s-collcge, Cambridge, which, afur 
having retained for two years, interrupted by severe illness, he resignt d 
on the death of his elder brother in 1698. He appears for some time 
to have lived in family with his father. Sir Robert Walpole, a count) y- 
gentleman statesman, who lived retired from court, on an unburdened 
income of two thou^nd a year, occasionally repairing to the capital 
when his vote was wanted as one of the members for the borough of 
Castle-Rising, and spending the other portions of the time in rural jol¬ 
lity and the care of his estate. The young statesman incurred the dan¬ 
ger of being made as * excellent a fellow ’ as his father. The father, 
who had a very decorous dislike at appearing drunk before his son, 
used to remark during their'Convivial evenings, “ Come, Robe rt, you 
shall drink twice while I drink once, for 1 will not permit the son in his 
sober senses to be witness to the intoxication of his father.” 

On the 30th of July, 1700, Robert married Catherine, daughter of 
Sir John Shorter, lord-mayor of London,® and by his father’s death in 
the following November, he inherited the paternal estate. During the 
two last years of the reign of King William, he commenced his political 
career by sitting as member for Castle-llising, a borough, of which the 
two seats, along uith one for Lynn-Regis, constituted the extensive 
electoral interest of his family. He immediately resumed his seat on 
the accession of Anne, and although he made no attempt at sudden dis¬ 
tinction, be gradually assumed in\portance, and became a much trustt'd 
adherent of the zealous friends to the protestant succession. He seconded 
the motion of Sir Charles Hedges for extending the compulsory appli¬ 
cation of the oath of abjuration to all ccclesiavstics and members of the 
universities, and made a motion (which was negatived,} to resume ail 
grants during the reign of King James, as an extension of a resolution 
to apply all those granted during the reign of King William to the ser¬ 
vice of the public. When Godolphin, in 1705, found it expedient to 
support his ministry on whig principles, Walpole's political zeal was re • 
warded by an appointment as one of the council to Prince George of 
Denmark; and when the ministers achieved a victory over the favourites 
of the queen, by the dismissal of her tory friends, in 1708, ho was ad¬ 
vanced to the important situation of the secretaryship at war, in place 


* The Iiidnidual who was ehosm lord-mayoi by James 11. 
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of Heory St John, and us a zealous and powerful friend of the whigs, 
was appointed one of the managers of the impeachment of Sacheverell. 
In the performance of this delicate duty, his speeches are said to have 
borne more the aspect of philosophical candour than of party rancour, 
but he is known to have been the author of a pamphlet denouncing 
those who favoured Sacheverell as the abettors of the pretender.^ In 
the words of one of his adversaries, he was looked upon as “ one of the 
whigs’ chiei speakers,”* when he was involved in the fall of his friends 
in 1710. The tories, not at union with themselves, would undoubtedly 
have found the talents of this rising statesman useful to their cause; and 
there is every reason to believe that they made him offers, which he 
had sufficient firmness to reject. 

On the 21st of December, 1711, he was accused before the house of 
commons of corruption, having in two forage-contracts in Scotland re¬ 
ceived two notes of hand, the one for five hundred guineas, the other 
for five liundred pounds; the ofi'ence w'as considered proved, and he 
was by small majorities expilled the house and committed to the Tower. 
In confinement he publislicd a pamphlet in his own defence, showing, 
tiiat the ])crson who really profited by the transaction was his friend, 
Mr Mann, who had agreed to receive the sums in question as a consi¬ 
deration for giving up to the other contractors a fhare in the transac¬ 
tion, (amounting to a fifth part,) Avhich had been reserved by alpole 
111 terms of the original agreement, for the advantage of any friend he 
migiit name; while the notes had been accidentally drawn in his own 
name instead of that of his fi lend. Few w ill doubt that party-fedmg 
exc( (ded tlie love of justice in prompting the prosecution; while it 
must bo admittt'd, that presuming Walpole not to ba^e profited by the 
transaction, he at least shoned that negligence towards the honest ap¬ 
plication of the public funds w hich afforded the firmest handle to his 
opponents during his administration. 

Whdh released at the termination of the session, he vigorously aided 
the opposition, and for a period injuied his private fortune by a magni¬ 
ficent displaji of hospitality to those who might assist him in the return 
of his party to pow'cr, and in obtaining information for the purposes of 
attack* It may perhaps be worthy of being mentioned, that at the pe¬ 
riod of the I upture between Oxford and Bolingbroke, Walpole, with a 
few other leading whigs, appears to have countenanced some advances 
on the part of the latter, the c xtt>ut of which it is difficult to determine.* 
On the formation of the new ministry after the arrival of the king, 
Walpole was appointed paymaster of the forces, and several of his 
friends were provided with subordinate situations. He was appointed 
chairman of the committee of secrecy for examining the conduct of the 
former administration, and he showed himself the active leader of the 
transaction, not as an investigator, but a prosecutor; he was the man 
who impeached Bolingbroke of high treason and other crimes and misde¬ 
meanors. On the llih of October, 1715, he was rewarded for his 

* Four Lettcjt to a Friend in Scotland upon Sacheverell's Trial,—" Fulseh attributed 
to Mr Maynwanng, who did not viite them, though he sometimes levibid Mr Walpole’s 
pamphlets."—Horace Walpole’s Catalogue o* his father’s pamphJets^ Works, vol. I. p. 

447 . 

* Swiflfs Woiks, (Srotl’s edition,) \nl. ii. p 497. 

* Sniffs Wuiks, vol. XVI. n. 18S. On tlie day on which Loid Oxfuid resigned, Wal- 
polt, along with btanhopc, Craggy and Pulltiiey, dined with Sultiigbruke. 
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active zeal by being appointed first lord of the treasury and chancellor 
of the exchequer, in the cabinet ostensibly led by his brother-in-law and 
early friend, Viscount Townshend. A severe illness followed his ele¬ 
vation, and the prosecution of the rebels, a task in which he had labori¬ 
ously aided. In the interval of his absence the septennial bill was 
introduced into parliament; an act which has justly been looked 
on as one of the measures of his government, from his assistance 
in its preparation previous to his illness, and u hich is certainly strik¬ 
ingly characteristic of an administration which turned all its measures 
not on general principles of policy, but on the means of fortifying their 
jiarty. On the visit of the king to his native country, tlie earl of Sun¬ 
derland, assisted by Sir William Wyndliam, a tory, but the friend of 
Townshend and Walpole, began to rise in personal influence with the 
monarch, and the tories viewed with pleasure and expectation the bal¬ 
ance almost equally held between two parties among their enemies.'’ 
Townshend, when the power of his lU'w opponents was fully established, 
quickly exchanged his premiership for the lord-lieut(nancy of Inland. 
Walpole, who might have ri‘mained ostensible head of the adniinistra- 
tioii, preierred being powerful in o])position to being weak in the cabi¬ 
net. On the 10th of March, 1717, he called on the king to deliver up the 
seals of office: his m^esty, anxious to retain so useful a friend, is said 
to have thrown them into the minister's hat, and to have familiarly re¬ 
turned them ten times before he w'ould finally accept the resignation. 

After his resignation, Walpole brought before the house, as * a coun¬ 
try gentleman,’ a jilan for reducing the national debt by means of a 
sinking fund, a measure which deserves notice as having aflected latter 
ages. A sinking fund has lately been shown to be mere borrowing 
from one to pay to another, and therefore in principle fallacious; but 
the very ignorance of its real power gave it in the hands of Walpole two 
beneficial practical ofli cts. First, the debts of government were calcu¬ 
lated at an average to bear seven per cent, interest, while a sinkiflg fund 
could be borrowed at four; and secondly, the promised advantages of 
the system raised the cicdit of governnunt securities, and enabled the 
nation to dictate terms to creditors not anxious for immediate lepay- 
nient. There is reason to believe that the acuteness of Wul[)olo after¬ 
wards pointed out to him fallacies in the system w Inch he did not think 
fit to acknowledge.^ In 1733, in d(‘spite of a powerful and watchful 
opposition, he took from the sinkiag fund half a million for the current 
services, an act which Coxe and others have looked upon as the chief 
blot in his administiation. “ On this occasion,” says his biographer, 
he advanced this remaikable position, that the situation of the coun¬ 
try, and the case of the public creditois, was altered so fnuch since the 
establishment of the sinking fund, that the competition among them was 
not who should be the first, but who should be the last to be paid; an 
assertion which none of the opposition ventured to contradict, and 
therefore may be considered as ti ue.” The minister may have hesitated 
to add, that since promulgating the sph^c, he had found reason to 
doubt the supposed omnipotence of compound interest, on which it was 
founded. Walpole, on resigning, made a candid declaration that he 


* SwiA's Works, \ol. xvi. p. 302. 

* Vide Huiiiiltoti wi the MaUunul Dubt, p gj, &c. 
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would not impede the measures of a whig government; but cither his 
passions or his interest forbade him to preserve his resolution, and he 
counteracted their measures in the purest spirit of * an opposition ;* but 
among other such acts, it must be recorded to his honour, tliat he op¬ 
posed the bin, patronised by the king from a jealousy to his son, for li¬ 
miting the number of peers and making Britain an aristocracy. 

When it was proposed to sell the irredeemable annuities to the 
South sea society, W^alpole was one of those few members who had 
presence of mind sufBcient to maintain that otfeis should be accepted 
from the other trading companies before the dazzling measure was 
adopted, and he finally objected to treating with the South sea company 
in preference to the bank, from the former body being unlimited in the 
price of their stock. In the meantime, finding cither that his foresight 
and opposition were dangerous enemies to their measures, or that he 
might be a useful aid, the ministry, on the 6th of May, 1720, restored 
him to his old po‘*t of paymaster of the forces. On the sudden fall of 
the price of >tock, and tin' consequent dread of a national bcuikruptcy, 
Walpole w'as appealed to by the nation and the monarch as the only 
man capable of restoring confidence; and on his announcing a plan for 
the adjustment of the claims, stock rose to a price somewhat btjond 
Its natural value, thontth far beneath that at which the insane a\arice 
of the nation had previously ranked it. An attempt, without the sanc¬ 
tion of kgihlative autliority, to rctiieve the credit of the company, by 
the bank agreeing to circulate a specified amount of the company's 
bonds for.one year, having failed, (the bank resiling fiora the contrart 
on the ground that the minute was deficient in legal formalities,) Wal¬ 
pole secured the adoption of his proposals by a legislative act, which 
sanctioned an agreement unwillingly entered into by the bank and the 
East India company, to iirgraft with their own a portion of the stock 
of the South sea company. The suggestion of this plan was owing to 
Jacombt*, under-secretary at war, and in the i\citeineiit which the 
house of commons suffered on the subject, it required all the tact and 
influence of Walpole to put it in practice. The prqjeetois of the 
schciiie, and the ministers who fostered it, were the ojipoiients of Wal- 
jiole, and he displayed tlie moderation or tin* foresight of his disposition 
III shielding them from the popular rage which doomed them to destruc¬ 
tion. With some temporary lacrifice of popularity, he obtained the 
acquittal of Sunderland, on whose rum he alleiwards rose; and he was 
presently replaced, with his brother-in-law, at the head of the cabinet. 

On the discovery of the machinations of the Jacobites in 1722, he 
had an opportunity of sliowing his model ation, when a leader of the 
councils, by merely giving additional protection to the Hanovmrian dy¬ 
nasty, and driving from the country the factious priest w ho had lent the 
aid of his great talents to the conspiracy* Of the opposition over which 
Walpole had triumphed at the fall of the South sea scheme a remnant 
remained, from which arose a powerful and vigilant body of oppo¬ 
nents who never permitted him to perform a ministerial act imcan- 
vassod, and after the most protracted and bitter warfare ever known in 
political history, finally drove him from the helm. Carteret, who con¬ 
sidered himself as the successor to the fallen interest of Sunderland and 
Stanhope, divided the cabinet against Walpole and Townshend; but 
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after a first unsuccessful attempt, through the influence of the mis¬ 
tresses of the king and the Hanoverian favourites, he sunk before their 
superior influence. Walpole, now in the height of bis influence, hav¬ 
ing previously declined a peerage, which was bestowed on his son, was,^ 
just after the termination of the parliament in 1724, created a knight 
of the order of the bath, and in 1726 he was installed a knight of the 
garter, an ornament which had before been only conferred on one com¬ 
moner. With some inconsistency, Walpole encouraged the return of 
Bolingbroke in 1725, and moved for the repeal of the bill of attainder 
which he had himself brought in in 1716. Whatever wore his expee- 
t'ltions from this measure he was disappointed; the brilliant Jacobite, 
chcigriued at not being restored to the influence and rank of bis lost 
peerage, became fretful and turbulent,—^lie joined in intrigues against 
the ministers, which they had power just suificient to overcome,—and 
uniting the honesty he could assume, with that which was possessed by 
las coadjutor, Schippen, headed a party, which, without much prospect 
of overcoming w'lthout the aid of a rebellion, was btill powerful enough 
to sting. 

In the meantime danger was threatened to Walpole from a more dis¬ 
tant quarter, which he dexterously parried. A new coinage of half¬ 
pence was requisitc^or Indand, and the necessities of the province were 
made the medium of conferring a favour on the friend of a royal mis- 
tush. William Wood, a miner and proprietor of iron-works, obtained 
a patent to coin halfpence and farthings to the extent of £106,000 ster¬ 
ling. There is no doubt that the patentee would have performed the 
contract with honecty; but the national pride was roused at the kingly 
right over it as a conquered nation being put into the hand** of a me¬ 
chanic; and Swift, in the renowned ‘Drapier’s Letters,’ loused the na¬ 
tion against the insult by representing the halfpence as deficient in 
value, turning gradually, after he had thus roused the feelings of the 
common people, to the real cause of grievance, the putting*into tlie 
hands of foieigncrs the exercise of every description of influence in 
Ireland. The underlings of the government threatened in the name 
of their leader; but Swift shows a disposition to be courteous to Wal¬ 
pole, and allows so powerful a man to avoid the consequences, by pert 
sonally acquitting him of connection with the act.” Walpole appears 
to have understood the hint, for he was not a man who would brave a 
nation fur the defence of a depo.<(dant on his ministry. He approached 
the abolition of the patent by degrees, reducing the issue to £40,000, 
and finally contrived to send his rival Carteret, who had watched with 
pleasure the fomenting of disturbances, which might shake the stability 
of the minister, to settle the matter as lord-lieutenant of Ireland.^ The 
good opinion of Swift towards Walpole was of short continuance; he 
had an interview with him, of which he has left a full account,'" in 
which he endeavoured to lay before him the injustice and folly of treat¬ 
ing li eland in every respect as a conquered kingdom. The information 
was coldly and haughtily received,—a circumstance which has been 
accounted for on the authority of Sir Edward WaJpole, by the minis. 

* Diaplei’s Letlere, No. 4. • Scott’s Life of Swift, p. 295. 

” Sec a LcUei to the h ail of Feteiboiougli, tVorkM, chap. xvii. p. 67. 
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ters having intercepted a letter of the dean to Dr Arbuthnot, mention> 
ing the means he was to use for gaining his end, and observing that he 
knew “ no flattery was too gross for Walpole.”*^ 

The treaty of Vienna, supposed to have been so dangerous to the 
peace of Britain, involved Townshend and Walpole in much odium 
from the opposition; but the burden chiefly fell on the former, who 
better understood, and generally managed the foreign department. But 
a greater danger threatened the stability of Walpole’s ascendancy from 
the death of George the First. As that monarch’s prime minister, he 
was compelled to oppose the prince, and is said to have volunteered 
some expressions of contempt towards him, which were duly retailed and 
exaggerated. For several days in the opening of the new reign, 
he incurred the neglect of a discharged minister. But his powers in 
supporting a civil list were known to the king, and he had obtained a 
firm friend in the person of the queen, to whom, among his other 
means of recommending Jiimsclfj it must not be forgot that he offered 
a jointure of £100,000 a-year, while his rival. Sir Spencer Compton, 
could not venture to offer more than £60,000. Sir Spencer yielded the 
post to the superior powers of his rival, and Walpole w as once more at 
the head of the treasury. From the accession of George the Second, 
Walpole, from his personal influence at court, was virtually the sole 
prime minister, and the power of Townshend gradually decreasing, 
jealousies and contentions originated between tlie two brothers. An 
unininistcrial scene which took place during a dinner party at the house 
of Colonel Selwyn—in which a remark by Walpole, hinting a distrust 
of the sincerity of Townshend, roused that fiery nobleman to a threat 
of personal violence—finally torminab'd their intercourse. Townshend 
left the cabinet with an honour almost unsullied, and never condescended 
to indulge in opposition. From the peiiod when Walpole ruled the 
cabinet to his lesignation, his acts are so entirely the events of history, 
and so u/hll known as leading features of the tunes, that a brief bio¬ 
graphical notice can only glance at such as are most broadly shaded by 
Ills personal character, and the principhs with which he governed. In 
1783 he formed the celebrated plan of extending the method of collect¬ 
ing revenue by excise, to the duties on wine and tobacco. Sir William 
Wyndham, and Pultcney, who, by his vast wealth and his talents as a 
kparty-debater, now stood foremost and greatest in the opposition, be¬ 
came aware of his views, and sounded the trumpet of alaim through 
the laud ; the various speakers of the opposition obscurely hinU'd at a 
plan devised, and about to be produced, for the secret destruction of 
British liberty, and Walpole was compelled to divulge his plan before 
he was prepared to attempt a legislative measuie on its principles. The 
great leading causes for the alteration he maintained to be the partiality 
of the existent system, the opportunities of evasion, and the necessary 
venality of the public officers. The whole oratory of the opposition 
was thundered forth in denunciation of the scheme,—the clamours with¬ 
out were loud and ominous,—and it was finally dropped: the minister, 
for the purpose of keeping himself in office, making a practical admis¬ 
sion of the great principle, that even a system which the propounders 
of it may consider uncxceptionably excellent, must not be enforced 


" Letters and Miscellaneous Papers of La ire Charles Roberts, pp> 1^1^* 
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against the general voice of a people. Along with the financial mea¬ 
sure, one which can more unhesitatingly be pronounced salutary to the 
commercial interests of the country, was lost for a period—the system 
of bonding imported goods for payment of the duties; and in the full 
enjoyment of this great facility to commerce, the British public have 
at this day to thank Sir Robert Walpole for the best gift he has left to 
posterity. It was generally the object of the opposition to propose mo¬ 
tions, the rejection of which would involve the minister in odium or 
unpopularity,—and in admitting or opposing them, the minister had to 
choose whi^ever side was most conducive to the government in being, 
and at the same time sure of a majority. It will be advisable,” says 
a memorandum by one who bitterly opposed the minister, to projiuse 
easy whig points,—to bring off honest well-meaning p(H)plc,—and nn- 
der others inexcusable, such as a reasonable place-bill to «\clude those 
of lower ranks in the treasury and revenue, such as clerks, &c. from sit¬ 
ting in the house of commons. A bill to make the officers of the army 
for life, or quamdin se bene gesserint, or broke by a council of war.’'* 
These patriotic principles were diligently pursued and opposed in a 
corresponding spirit. To have admitted either the place or the pension- 
bill to pass, would have struck a deadly blow at that system of inllu- 
euce which Walpolfi had so adroitly framed to succeed the arbitrary 
power of the crown. The pension-bill passed the commons in 1730, 
but was thrown out by the lords; and the minister finding such a plan 
likely to save a share of his popularity, the place-bill, when introdueid 
in a later period of his administration, *• was not opposed, because out 
of decency it is generally siiflercd to jiass the commons, but is throu n 
out in the lords.”’* The attempt to di'piivc government of the power 
of dismissing officers in the army he likewise resisted, for he had made 
Use of the power, and had not hesitated to discharge tliose w ho opposed 
him. To the repeal of the test act—a measure attempted not only by 
the opposition whigs, but in the very purest spirit of fiarty, aiid by the 
tories also—^he ajipears to have had no other objection but the danger 
of ofiendiiig the church, and is said to have been personally partial 
to the measure. He was in the habit of telling the dissenters, that 
whatever were his private inclinations on the matter, the attempt wa<» 
imptoper, and the time was not yet arrived. “ You have so repeat¬ 
edly returned this answer,” replied Dr Chandler, principal of a depu-« 
tation of the dissenters, “ that T trust you will give me leave to ask 
you when the time will come ?” “ If you require a specific answer,” 

said the minister, “ I will give it you in a word,—never.” His inge¬ 
nuity enabled him, how'ever, by the annual act of indemnity, to save the 
dissenters from oppression, and to preserve the church of England from 
a dangerous odium, while its supremacy was fully admitted. 

At length, after baiHcd efforts and repeated disappointments, the op¬ 
position began gradually to undermine the great power so long assailed 
in vain. The death of Queen Caroline, in 1737, struck the first sure 
blow at Walpole’s influence, and the enmity of the prince regent served 
as a marked rallying jioint to his opponents. In 1738, when the alleged 
outrag^^ of the Spaniards on British ships roused the popular feeling of 

** Memorandum in the handwriting of Alexander, Earl of Marchmoiit. Marchmont 
Papery vol. ii. p. 14. 

Horace Walpole to Horace Mann. 
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the country, and the op]> 0 '>itiou loudly joined in their vry for war, 
Walpole—whose great, but too little commended, merit was the desire 
of peace—resisted hostilities, and attempted negotiations which failed. 
With a divided cabinet he at last consented to a war, which simply kept 
him in place. All allow that at that period he would have spared his 
fame l)y resigning. On the 15th of February, 1741, Sandys prefaced 
with a long and plausible speech, a motion fur an address to remove the 
lninl^ter. All the power of both sides was employed in the debate. 
Th(‘ motion was lost by a large majority, but it effectually shook the 
minister's stability. With all the influence of the crown and of his own 
wealth, both of which he unhesitatingly used, the next elections were 
unfavourable. Questions, as to controverted elections, which were tlien 
not of law but of party, were decided in favour of the opposition. On 
the 9th of February, 1742, he was created earl of Orford, and on the 
11 th he resigned. On the motion of Lord Limerick, a secret commit¬ 
tee was appointed to examine into the last ten years of his ministry. 
He was accused of having made use of the secret service-money in in- 
fliK-ncing elections. Tlie persons through whose hands the money passed 
refused to answer questions, and a bill of indemnity was thrown out in 
the lords, so that the accusation mu>t be considered as ‘ not proved.' 
He was accused of influencing the elections by the patronage of gov- 
< rniiieut, and certain distinct acts were adduced, which his biographer 
has bc(*n pleased to term “ potty abuses of power.” He was accused 
of h4i\ing enriched himself at the public expense. His biographer 
maintains, and his son solemnly assures us,'* that the vast sums he spent 
u (‘I e derived entirely from his paternal estate, his salary as paymaster, and 
a fortunate speculation in the South sea funds. The accusations against 
iiiiii were pursued no farther than an inquiry. Sir Robert was privately 
consulted by the king for some time after his resignation, and he had 
iiinuenc(‘«sufliricnt to perplex the new ministers, and to baffle his an¬ 
cient enemy Pultcney. But he gradually ceased to be useful even for 
such services as these. His resignation was not the retirement of the 
high-minded statesman, who would not yield to his opponents; he stuck 
to offlee until his liands lost their hold with feebleness. The conscious¬ 
ness of fallen greatness, and the loss of his long-accustomed labours, 
preyed upon his mind, and disease made ravages on his body. When 
the cares of Europe were upon his slioulders he slept soundly; hut now 
lie W'os watchful and restless. In his letters to Sir Horace Mann, liis son 
frt (juently paitics a melancholy picture of his state. “ I cannot say 1 
think he will preserve his life long, as he has laid aside all exercise, 
which has been of such vast service to him. He talked the other day 
of shutting himself up in the farthest wing of Houghton. I said, my 
dear lord, you will be at a distance from all the family there; he replied, 

* so much the better.’ Speaking of Smitsart, the Dutch general, who 
said ‘ he w'as too old to be hanged ;’ * this repl^,' he continues, < was^ 
told to my father yesti rday ; ay,’ said he, ‘ so I thought I was; but 1 
may live to be mistaken.’ 

Sir Robert Walpole died on the I8th of March, 1745, in 69th 
year of his age. Tlie character of his administration cannot be better 
or more bric% told than in the words of Hume:—“ His ministry has 
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been more advantageous for his family than to the publiC)—^better for 
this age than for posterity,—and more pernicious for bad precedents 
than real grievances." 


SBulte of ^nnonDi* 

BORN A. D. 1665. —DIED A. D. 1745. 

James, son of Thomas, earl of Ossory, and grandson of James 
twelfth earl and first duke of Ormond, was born on the 29th of April, 
16G5. He succeeded to the dukedom on the death of his grandfather, 
in 1688. He was actively concerned in bringing about the Revolu¬ 
tion, and fought with great gallantry at the battle of the Boyne. He 
subsequently obtained the command of a body of troops, destined to 
secure the quiet of Dublin; and, during the campaign of 1693, he served 
as one of the king’s aides-de-camp at the battle of Landen, where he 
was sev(*rely wounded. He had now become a great <avourite with 
William 111., whose confidence he enjoyed duiing the remainder of that 
moiiaich’s life. ^ 

On the accession of Queen Anne, he lost none of his influence at 
court. In 17U2 he was appointed, jointly with Admiral Iluoke, to the 
cunimand of the forces sent out against Cadiz and Vigo. Ills conduct 
in this expedition woo for him the thanks of both houses of parliament, 
and rendered him for a tunc much more popular than his colleague in 
command. In 1703 he was appointed lord-iieutcnant of Iieland. Hav¬ 
ing adopted the views of his predecessor, Ins measures soon rendered 
him generally unpopular in that country. The Irish parliament, with 
whicii he was on very bad terms, severely annoyed him, by ordering 
an inspection of the public accounts;—“ for,” says Burnet, i“ though 
he was generous, and above all sordid practices himself, yet, being a 
man of pleasure, he was much in the power of those who acted under 
him, and whose integrity was not so clear.” 

In 1705 he is said to have fomented the divisions between the pro- 
testants and catholics, and to have rendered himself deservedly ob¬ 
noxious to both parties. During the latter part of his vicegerency, 
w'hich continued until 1711, IiO appears to have not only favoured the 
high church party, but to have laid himself open to a suspicion of en¬ 
couraging the adherents of James Frederick. At the termination of 
his vicegerency—^in which, notwithstanding the general obnoxious char¬ 
acter of his measures, he had displayed some redeeming good qualities, 
that rendered him occasionally, or rather locally popular—he joined in 
the parliamentary clamour against the duke of Marlborough. He was 
soon afterwards appointed commander-in-chief of all the forces in Great 
Britain; and, in April, 1712, was sent out to succeed the hero of Blen¬ 
heim, as captain-geneial of the army in Flanders. His conduct in this 
comnmnd was singularly unprincipled. He received positive orders 
from ime queen not to hazard a battle, yet be assured the Dutch au¬ 
thorities that it was his intention to prosecute the war with all the vig¬ 
our in his power; but, on a favourable opportunity to attack the enemy 
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occurring, he not only refused to inarch towards thera> but declared 
that he would abandon the allies unless they consented to a cessation of 
arms. This conduct, while it greatly incensed the confederates, was 
secretly agreeable to Queen Anne; by whom, on his return to Eng* 
land, the duke was received in a very flattering manner. He continued 
to be a great favourite with the multitude, and, about this period, iiip 
creased the sphere of bis popularity by zealously encouraging literature 
and the arts. In June, 1713, he was appointed governor of Dover- 
castie and warden of the cinque-ports; and in addition to these valu- 
.ii>le sinecures, he obtained a grant of £5000 per annum for fifltcen 
years out of the Irish revenue. 

The more auspicious part of the duhe's career terminated on the death 
of Queen Anne. The new monarch refused to admit him to the privy 
chamber, and dismissed him from his post as captain-general of the 
forces; but a pitiful attempt was subsequently made to allay his resent¬ 
ment, by appointing him a member of the Irish privy council, and giv¬ 
ing him an invitation to make his appearaiiee at court. He was still 
the darling of the mob. On his birth-day, in 1715, the streets of the 
metropolis were thronged by large bodies of his admirers, who severely 
assaulted all such as refused to join in their shouts of Ormond for 
ever I” On the 28th of May, in the same year, ri8ts of a more alarm¬ 
ing character took place; the populace, on this occasion, mixing reli¬ 
gion with politics, vociferated, “ High church and Ormond I” It was 
supposed that these disorderly acts were secretly encouraged by the 
duke: threats of an impeachment were, consequently, held out to him 
by ministers; but blind to the probable consequences of his folly, he 
continued to render himself offensive to govciuiueiit, until, at length, 
the menares which he had despised were actually carried into effect. 

The turbulence of his spirit, and his greediness for applause, led him 
to comnpt a number of absurdities, for which tbe moderate portion of 
his friends in \ain endeavoured to excuse him. About the middle of 
June the following advertisement appeared in the public prints, ivitli- 
out the least foundation, it is sus})ected, for the purpose of exciting the 
feelings of the jmpulacc in his fu\our:—“ On Tuesday the 7th instant, 
’her Grace, the dutchess of Ormond, on her return from Richmond, was 
stopped in her coach by three persons in disguise, well-armed and 
mounted, who asked if the duke was in the coach, and seemed to have 
a design on his life; and it has been observed, that many aimed per¬ 
sons lurk about in tbe Richmond road, both day and night, no doubt 
with a view to assassinate him.” On the 21st of Juno, after a debate 
of nine hours’ duration, in which several of his friends spoke warmly 
in his favour, be was impeached by a majority of forty-seven. On the 
5th of August, articles of impeachment were exhibited against him, for 
having treacherously neglected to fight the enemies of England, while 
he was eaptain-general of the forces in Flanders, &c. Being conse¬ 
quently attainted of high treason, his name was erased from the list of 
peers. On the 12th of November, in the same year, the Irish parlia¬ 
ment not only attainted him, but offered a reward of £10,000, for his 
head. 

It appears that he felt desirous of personally engaging in the rebel¬ 
lion of 1715, Laving actually embarked for England on receiving intel- 
ligcnce of the insurrection, and hovered for several days about the 
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coasty but without being ablu to efPect a landing. In 171G-17 he made 
an unsuccessful attempt to induce the king of S« eden—who had affected 
great consideration for the pretender—to invade England with an army 
of Swedes. In 1718-19 th% Spanish government determined on mak¬ 
ing ail attempt to place James Frederick on the British throne. An 
armament, consisting of ten sail of the line, and numerous transports, 
with six thousand regular troops, and twelve thousand stand of arras 
for the pretender’s English and Scotch adherents, was accordingly fitted 
out at Cadiz, and placed under the duke of Ormond’s command. Hu¬ 
mours of the intended invasion having reached this country, the house 
of commons addressed the king to offer a reward of £5000 for the 
duke’s apprehension. The Jacobites eagerly prepared for his landing; 
and great alarm appears to have prevailed among the more loyal classes 
of his majesty’s subjects. But the expedition was unsuccessful. Many 
of the transports drifted ashore and went to pieces,—most of the troops 
were rendered unserviceable,—and the duke, after having narrowly 
escaped shipwreck, was compelled to return to Cadiz without hai ing 
seen an enemy, but utterly discomfited by the elements. 

In 1722 a Jacobite, named Layer, was executed for having partly, it 
is said, at the instigation of Ormond, attempted to enlist a body of re¬ 
cruits for the serviife of the pretender in Essex. In 1726 the duke 
appears to have made some fruitless efforts to engage the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment in a new project for the invasion of this country. From this 
period he gradually dwindled in importance. He spent the remainder 
of his life chiefly at Avignon, in melancholy indolence, wholly sub'.ist- 
ing on a pension from Spain of 2000 pistoles per annum. Ilis death 
took place on the 16th of November, in the meraoiuhle yc'ar 1745. 

The duke married at rather an early period of his public career; but 
he left no children by his wife, for whom, although they livetl upon to¬ 
lerable terms, he appears to have entertained but v ery little ^flection. 
He was principally indebted for that importance which he so long im- 
joyed to his rank and connexions. His abilities were good, but not 
splendidhis morals in private life, and his principles as a public char¬ 
acter, were equally lax,—his judgment was evidently weak, and his 
vanity contemptible. Ho has been prai-scd for his fidelity to the pit- 
tender; but it does not appear that he ever received any temptation to 
be treacherous to James Frod^wick, or that he could have bettered him¬ 
self by abandoning the Jacobite cause. 

nf 

BOBN A. D. 167S. —DIED A. D. 1747. 

'rufs celebrated general and accomplished statesman was the eldest 
■on of John Dalrymple, created, for his services at the Revolution, first 
viscount, and afterwards carl of Stair. His mother was Lady Elizabeth 
Dundas, daughter of Sir John Dundas of Ncwliston. He was early sent 
to the college of Edinburgh under a guardian, and had run through 
the whole course of his studies at the fourteenth year of his age. He 
was designed by his father for the law; but his jiassion for the mditary 
life was unconquerable. He left Edinburgh in 1687, and went over to 
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Hullaiui, where lie posiseJ through the first military gradations under 
the eye of the prince of Orange. About this time he learned the 
French,!Spanish, German, Italian, aud Dutch languages, all of which 
he spoke with great purity. 

At the Revolution he came over to Scotland, where he performed 
the most substantial services fur tlic prince of Orange. He was amongst 
the first to declare for King William; and went up with his father to 
London to pay his homage to the deliverer, by whom he was mu^t gra¬ 
ciously received. He attended the king to Ireland, and also accom¬ 
panied him to Holland, in the beginning of the year 1691. Upon tins 
occasion hU majesty conferred a colonel’s coinuiibsion upon Mr Dai- 
rymplc. In this capacity he served under lii» great commander at the 
battle of Steenkirk, fought on the 8d of August, 1692. No British 
officer signalized himself more in this engagement than Colonel Dal- 
ryinple. He several times rallied his regiment when the ranks wtre 
broken by the cannon, and brought them back to the charge, aud uus 
instrumental in saving many of the troops from being cut in pieces, as 
he stopped the pursuit till they could rally and renew the attack. 

From this time to the year 1702, we hate no accounts of Colonel 
Dalr^tuple; but, in the campaign of that year, we find him taking a 
\igorous part in the expulsion of the Ficiich fiom Spanish Guelderhind. 
Marlborough honoured Colonel Dalryniple witli his particular notice, 
though, by national prejudice, not v(>ry fond of encouiaging Scotsmen. 
The duke promoted our hero to be colonel of the Royid North British 
dragoons. At the assault on tlie citadel of Vi nloo, when the fort of 
Chartreuse Mas taken by the allies. Colonel Dalryniple had the happi¬ 
ness to save the life of the prince of Hesse-thissel, afterwards king of 
Sweden, who, in wresting the colours fiom a French officer, was upon 
the point of being cut down by a grenadier, when Dalryniple shot the 
assailant j^ead upon the spot Mith bis pUtoi. He subsequently became 
aid-de-camp to Marlborough; and, after the battle of Hockstet, was 
appointed colonel of the Scotch Greys. 

When the success of the British arms in Flaudei-s obliged Louis XIV. 
to sue for peace, aud the duke of Marlborough had returned home in 
March, 1709, he took occasion to introduce Colonel Dalryniple to her 
majesty, as an officer m ho had performed the most signal services in the 
eaiupaigi) in the Low Countries. Soon after this he succeeded to tlu' 
title of Earl of Stair by the death of his father; and the queen, as a 
reward for his military conduct, and as a first essay of his political 
abilities, was pleased to appoint him her ambassador-cxtraordinaiy to 
Augustus 11., king of Poland. The success of this mgotiatioii was 
owing, in a great measure, to the amiable qualities of the earl of Stair, 
by which he gained the entire confidence and esteem of the king of 
Poland, who entered heartily into all the measures of the allies. His 
lordship remained four years at the Polish court; in which time he 
formed an intimate acquaintance with most of the foreign ambassadors, 
and framed to himself a clear idea of the interests of**lfee several courts 
in the north. He is thought by some to have been the first, who, by 
means of the duke of Marlborough, projected the rcnunriation of Bre¬ 
men and Verdeii, on the part of th' king of Denmark, m favour of 
George 1. 

He was called home in 1713, Mhen he was strippid off all his^oiu. 
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ployments. Having lived very splendidly at Warsaw, he had con¬ 
tracted debts, which at that time lay heavy upon him. His plate and 
equipage would have been arrested, if one Mr Lawson, who had been 
a lieutenant in a Camcronian regiment, had not generously lent him 
the sum of £1800. It is hard to say whether Mr Lawson’s friendship, 
or the earl of Stair’s gratitude ever after, was most to be admired. 
He did pot remain long in retirement, for, upon tlie accession of George 
1., he was received into favour; and, on the 28th of October, 1714, was 
appointed one of the lords of the bed-chamber; the next day he was 
sworn one of the privy-council, and, in November, was made comman¬ 
der-in-chief of his majesty’s forces in Scotland. 

The scene now changed in favour of the duke of Marlborough, whose 
friends were, for the most part, chosen to represent the counties and 
boroughs in the parliament that was summoned to meet on the 17th of 
March, 1715. In Scotland the opposers of the former ministry pre- 
vad<'d, and the earl of Stair was elected one of the sixteen peers to sif 
in the first si'ptennial parliament Ambassadors were now sent to the 
bevcrdl courts in Euiope to notify the king’s accession; and, as the 
French court was both the most splendid and most intriguing, it was 
requisite to fix upon an ambassador of address and deep penetration 
The person thought of by the duke of Mdtlborough and by the king 
himself, was Lord Stdir, who was intrusted with discretionary powers. 

He set out for Pans in January, 1715, and, in a few days after, en¬ 
tered that capital in so splendid a manner, that the proud old monarch 
considered it as an insult offered to him in his own capital, that a petty 
prince, whom, only a few months before, he had entertained hopes of 
depriving of even his electoral title and dominions in Germany, should, 
upon his ascending a throne so unexpectedly, authorise his ambassador 
to make a more sjilendid appearance than the minister of any potentate 
had ever done before at Paiio. Stair was not many days jn Paris, 
however, before an opportunity offered of confirming his royal master 
in the good opinion he had formed of him. 

By the ninth article of the treaty of Utrecht, it was expressly stipu¬ 
lated that the harbour of Dunkirk should be filled up, and that the 
dykes which form the canal and moles should be destroyed. Ther4 
had been a pretended execution of this article, but nothing like fulfilling 
of the treaty, and the king had oi^dercd a haven and canal to be made 
ot Mardyke, of much greater extent than those of Dunkirk itself. 
Mr Prior, the former ambassador, had complained of this, and insist¬ 
ed that the treaty should be fulfilled; but an answer full of the most 
evasive arguments had been given. As the matter still continued 
open, the earl of Stair laid a clear representation of the case before the 
French ministry, and with uncommon address and vigilance got to the 
bottom of the secret machinations of the French court, and transmitted 
home such early and exact intelligence concerning the intended inva¬ 
sion, that the pretender’s enterprise failed, and a great number of his 
abettors in England were taken into custody. Various stories are told 
concerning the methods made use of by the earl of Stair to procure 
such important secret intelligence, most of them calculated to amuse the 
reader by agreeable fictions at the expenbe of historical truth. The 
real fact, as it stands authenticated on record, is, that the earl of Stair 
was master of the most insinuating address, and knew how to apply a 
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bribe properly. By the influence of both, he gained over an English 
Roman Catholic priest, named Strickland, v^ho was one of the preten¬ 
der’s chaplains, and his chief confidant. By means of this spy, Lord 
Stair knew every project formed in the pretender’s council; and from the 
same quarter he obtained a list of the French officers who had engaged 
to accompany him to Scotland, with an exact account of the quantity 
of arms, ammunition, and provisions, to be furnished by the French 
ministry. Stair at the same time made such strong representations to 
the regent, that his royal highness saw that to remove all suspicions, 
and preserve the friendship of Great Britain, to which he was strongly 
inclined, he must be obliged to alter his pnlicy: he therefore answered, 
** That he would forbid the exportation of any arms or ammunition out 
of the kingdom, and that he should send such orders to all the ports in 
France, as his Britannic majesty desired; together with proper instruc¬ 
tions to the captains of such vessels as were bound for any part of 
Scotland." The success of this negotiation contributed greatly to the 
suppression of the rebellion ; tor, when the insurgents found themselves 
deprived of the powerful succours they had been promised from France, 
their courage faded them, and they began to disperse. No sooner did 
the news of this reach the earl of Stair, than he repaired to the regent, 
and completely put an end to the pretender's hopes by reducing the 
regent to the necessity of declaring hitnscli once for all. There was no 
medium; he must either satisfy Great Britain by refusing the pretender 
a retreat in France, or absolutely break with a prince whose Iriendsliip 
might be of service to him, for the sake of a guest who was both use¬ 
less to him and his friends, and troublesome to those who protected 
him. By the advice of the Abbe du Bols, he therefore gave the earl 
of Stair a most explicit and satisfactory answer, after having acquaint! d 
the pretender with his resolution, who immediately retired to Avignon. 
A good qpderstanding was now established between the courts of Ver¬ 
sailles and London, highly agreeable to the latter, as it gave the new 
sovereign an opportunity of inspecting and regulating the domestic ad¬ 
ministration of government, 'riie earl of Stair’s conduct upon this oc¬ 
casion gained him the esteem of the duke of Orleans, now declared 
r jgent during tlie minority of Louis XV. But neither adulations nor 
civilities could put him off his guard, or relax his attention to the in¬ 
terests of his royal master, as the following anecdote testifies. 

One day, the regent, attended by a splendid retinue, went in his 
coach to pay the earl a visit. The coach halted at the gate of the 
ambassador’s hotel, but when the eail of Stair descended from his 
apartment, the regent only partly alighted from his coach, setting one 
foot on the ground and keeping the other fixed on the step. The < a^l, 
in the meantime, was advancing towards the gate; but observing the 
posture the regent was in, he stopped short, turned about, walked three 
or four times backward and forward, and at lost asked one of the atten¬ 
dants, Whether his royal highness was come to visit him as his Bri¬ 
tannic majesty’s ambassador, or as earl of Stair ? ” To which receiving 
no answer, he added, If he comes to see Lord Stair, 1 shall reckon it 
my greatest honour to receive any one officer of the crown, much more 
the duke-regent, at the door of Ins coach ; but if he comes to visit the 
ambassador of my august and royal master, 1 think 1 should be un¬ 
worthy the trust reposed in me, if 1 went farther than X have done." 
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This beh){; told the regent, he ro>eiitercd his eoach, aud attenvards 
caused it to be iiotihed to his excillency, that he was not desirous of 
seeing him at court; and, for some months, Stair actually withdrew; till, 
hearing of the regent’s fitting out a strong squadron at Toulon, which 
the court of Britain could not look on with indifiercuce, he went to 
court, and brought about an interview' with the regent in the following 
manner. The guards knowing him, declared they had orders to refuse 
him admittance. “ Oh!” says he, “ though the British ambassador be 
debarred access, yit Lord Stair is not.” On this he was allowed to 
enter, and having passed the first guard lie hastened through the others, 
and entered the presence-chamber, where the king and regent were, 
surrounded by a vast number of nobility, gentry, foreign ambassadors, 
and general officers. No sooner did the regent observe the earl than 
he w'lthdrew to an inner chamber, whither, however, he was followed 
by his lordship, who, as he entered the room, told him, that if at pre¬ 
sent he denied him audience, perhaps in time he might be glad to liavc 
one in his turn. On this the regent and he entered into conversation 
for two hours. His royal highness perceiving, that nothing, though ever 
so secretly transacted, could be kept from so prying an ambassador, aud 
that one-half of the^French nation were, through poverty, become spies 
upon the other, he made a merit of discovering the whole plan of the 
Spanish minister to Lord Stair. It was deeply laid, and w e shall en¬ 
deavour to give a concise account of it, that the reader may be made 
acquainted with the political history of the first years of the reign t f 
George I., in which the earl of Stair was the principal agent. 

Though Philip V., the grandson of the late king of France, was, by 
the treaty of Utrecht, allowed to reign peaceably over the luins of the 
Spanish monarchy, yet neither he nor lus ministers were contenf with 
the terms obtained. Cardinal Alberoni, the then Spanish miniNter, 
knew very well, that though the emperor, by the late treaty, was put 
in possession of Sicily and Flanders, a’id secured in his other vast do¬ 
minions, he w'as yet so far drained of his treasure by the last war as to 
have no great inclination to a rupture; he judged the same of the other 
powers engaged; and thinking that Great Britain had obtained loo 
advantageous terms at the last general pacification, liis aim was to giw; 
her a king who would be apt to relinquish every advantage in gratitude 
fur tiic favours done him. But as Spain was unable alone to accom¬ 
plish so great a project, the cardinal thought of gaining over Charles XII. 
of Sweden, with the czar of Muscovy, to his views. The funner was 
easily brought into the scheme, from a prospect of regaining Bremen 
and Verden, the investment of which had been given to George I. by 
the emperor. In connexion with this scheme, Baron Goertz, the 
Swedish minister to the states-general, and one of the ablest statesmen 
in Europe, had twice an interview with the czar at the Hague, and 
having informed him that he had got considerable sums from the dis- 
atfected in England to buy ships and ammunition for invading Scotland, 
the Russian monarch went in person to Paris in May, 1717, and, under 
the pretext of visiting the academy, the arsenals, the chambers of rari¬ 
ties, and every thing that might excite the attention of the curious, 
conferred with the regent upon the intended scheme. The conference 
with the czar, was, by the regent’s secretary, communicated to the Bri¬ 
tish ambassador, who directly acquainted his court, and such active 
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Measures were inetantly taken as rendered the^si^eine imjMracticable; 
at the same time, a letter ih>m Count Gylleftbnrg^ the Swedish eo* 
voy at London, to his brother, Gustavus, then ambassador in Fhmce, 
having &llen into the earl of Stair’s hands, be transmitted it to the Bri¬ 
tish ministry, by whom Co'unt Gyllenburgh was arrested, and most of 
his papers seized, in which were many letters from ai^ to Boron 
Goertz. From these it appeared plainly that an invasion was de-, 
signed. 

But these were not the only attempts in favour of the unhappy fugi¬ 
tive, that were defeated through Stair’s means. He likewise had a 
principal share in bringing about the quadruple alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between hts Britannic majesty, the emperor, the most Chris¬ 
tian king, and the statcs-general of the United Provinces, by which the 
designs of the court of Madrid were totally defeated. However, the 
cardinal now openly received *ud entertmned the pretender at the 
court of Madrid; and, in hopes of making a poweriiil diversion in 
Hungary, he attacked tlio emperor, and fomented disturbances in the 
Bntibh dominions. Having likewise formed a design of seizing the 
island of Sicily, he fitted out a fleet for that purpose ; and, in July 1719, 
this Spanish armament took several considerable places in the island. 
But while they were busily employed in attaekiDg*the citadhl of Mes¬ 
sina, the British fleet came to tlie assistance of the Sicilians, and, on 
the 11th of August, attacked twenty-seven Spanish ships of the line. 
Cape Pas*,aro; after au obstinate engagement, the English took 
and sunk most of them, and soon after the king of Sicily acceded to 
the quadruple alliance. This blow so much chagrined the court of 
Spain, that an order was issued for seizing all British merchant- 
ships, and effects in that kingdom. His majesty, George I., thereupon 
granted letten, of marque and reprisals (o the British subjects against 
those of^Spain, on the 3d of October; and on toe 17to, war was de¬ 
clared against Spam. The Spanish court was, at this time, the most 
intriguing in Europe; for she not only endeavoured to disturb the tran¬ 
quillity of Britain, but hkev'ise of France, for which purpose, the prince 
of Cellamare, lier ambassador at Paris, bad entered into a conspiracy 
avith some mutineers, to whom he gave pensions. The design was, to 
take away the regent’s life; to make an inroad into four provinces of 
the kingdom ; to gain over the French ministry to toe Spanish interest; 
and thus pave a way for uniting the whole, or at least the greatest 
part, of toe French dominions, with those of the younger branch of toe 
house of Bourbon reigning in Spain. The scheme might have token 
place, and have rekindled a general war, if it had not been discovered 
in the following extraordinary manner.—-Two noblemen, who were 
intrtisted with a packet from the Spanish ambassador, in France, -to 
Cardinal Alberoni, containing a relation of toe progress he had made 
with some noblemen, took a chaise, which broke down about two 
leagues from Paris. The postilion, observing them to take more care 
of their portmanteau than of themselves, and struck with the remark of 
one of them, that he would rather lose one hundred thousand pistoles 
than it, after drivjng them to the end of the first stage, hastened to 
Paris, and gave immediate notice of what he had seen to the govern¬ 
ment.^ The council of regency being instantly called, proper officers 
were immediately,^ent off, with orders to stop them; which they effect* 
IV X • 
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ed at Pbic^rs, Sod not only arrested tfaeir personsy but sent their 
portmanteau to I’ai'isy b nrhich were found toe plainest marks of a 
conspirai^. The uune night several persons of distinction were seiaedy 
and sent to toe Bastile; and the Spanish ambassador was commanded 
to leave the kingdom. The Abb6 du Bois, secretary of state, wrote a 
circu^ letter, the next day, to the several ministers residing at the 
.French court, and particularly to the earl of Stair, acquainting hiim 
with toe motives which induced them to take this step. Soon after 
this, a declaration of war was made by France against Spain} and 
although it was looked upon rather as fictitious than real, yet the bum* 
ing of six new men-ofwar upon, the stocks at Los'passages, and the 
taking of some towns, put the matter of France’s being in earnest be¬ 
yond all possibility of doubt. 

But no disappointments could check the restless spirit of the cardinal, 
who still fomented the tumultuous passbns of the British rebels; many 
oftoe most considerable of whom had retired into the dominions of his 
master. The duke of Ormond, in particular, having received notice 
to leave France, upon an application made to the regent fur that pur¬ 
pose, Alberoni pressed him to repair to Madrid. This invitation was 
kept a profound secret, but there were some people about the duke 
who thought proper to communicate the design to their corres¬ 
pondents in Paris; and these having shown their letters to one Mac¬ 
donald, a lieutenBiit-cplonel in the Irish brigades, be handed them about, 
till at last it came to the ears of the British ambassador, who sent 
Captain Gardiner express, with an account, that the preparations of 
toe Spaniards at Cadiz were certainly designed against England, and 
that their fleets would put to sea the'7th or 8th of March 1718. This 
piece of intelligence was communicated by toe king to parliament; 
and every military preparation was made by land and at sea to oppose 
the invasion, which might have proved very formidable, if th^ enemies 
of their country had not met with a check from another quarter. 

The duke of Ormond, trith 5000 land forces on beard, having pro¬ 
visions, ammunition, and eveiy other necessary, had embarked for the 
west of England ; but, meeting witlf a storm off Cape Finisterre, they 
were separated. His Grace, with most of the English .and Irish officers, 
were obliged to put back taCadiz; while the earls of Marshal and 
Seaforth, and the marquess or Tullibardin, pursued their voyage, and 
landed at Kintail, in the north of Scotland, on tlie 15to of April, with 
about 400 Spanish troops. They were very uneasy to know the fate 
of toe duke of Ormond, and deferred moving firCm thence till they 
should hear what was become of his Grace; but, before any certain ac¬ 
counts arrived of his disappointment. General Wightman was in march 
to disperse them, having with him two Swiss and three Dutch battalions, 
120 dragoons, and about 350 foot soldiers. He came up with them 
on the pretender’s birthday, at toe pass of Glenshiel, where the M'Ken- 
zicS were stationed on one side, the marquess of Tullibardin, with the 
laird of M*Doaal, upon toe other; apd the Spaniards intrenched in 
their front, making in all 1650. No sooner did toey enter toe pass, 
than toe rebels, who lay concealed among the healh, poured in upon 
them a volley, and killed toe colonel of a Dutch regiment upon t£e 
spot. General Wightman, observing the matter, ordered some ban4; 
greqades to be thrown in among them, which fir^ 1;|ie heath; and one 
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of the «plu)ten wounding Seelbrth in the wii#» his clan carried hbnoff, 
and at the same time retired in the greatest collision. The rebels 
placed iq the right hand of the pass having given waj» those on the 
made off full speed, deserting the Spaniards, who were all made 
prisoners. This was tiie last effort in fisvoar of the old pretender djpr* 
ing the reign of George I. 

Daring the remainder of the red^ of George I.) Stur was one of the 
cabinet council; and, on George the Second’s ascending the throne, he 
was reoeiyed into the same confidence. 

In April 1730, he was made lord-admiral of Seotlaod, which, with 
his other posts, beld«tiU April 1733, when he fell into disgroee at 
court, upon the occasion of bringing in a bill fer changing the duties 
upon tobacco and wine, and brini^og them under the laws m excise in 
order to prevent frauds in the revenue. This afihir was greatly dis¬ 
liked by the trading part of the nation. Among the number of those 
who opposed it in the house of peers, was the eari of Stair. A little 
time after, he resigned all his places j;nto his majesty’s hanife $ as did 
the Lord Cobhatn, the duke of Bolton, the earl of Chesterfield, the earl 
of Burlington, and many others. In Jane 1734, he appeaj)red at the 
general elections in his native CDuntiy; and as the party who had 
sided with Sir Aobert Walpole in promoting the excise scheme had 
been at great pains to carry the elections of Scotland, he was the ftnit to 
enter a protest against the minister’s interference, and because the mili- 
. tary, who, by act of parliament, ought to be moved some miles from 
the place of election, were, nevertheleM, under arms at no fiuther dis¬ 
tance than half a mile. During his retirement firom court, he was 
visited by the nobility from all quarters; be corresponded with several 
generals abroad, and with some of those noblemen in England who 
had resigned at the same time with himsejif. But a change in the 
ministry, which took place in 1741, rendetod his presence necessary 
at court. 

The British merchants bad long coraplaioed that letters of marque 
had been issued out from thp Spanish admiralty, agaiflMt British ships, 
under pretence of searching for contraband goods and pas^rts. Nu- 
inerotts representations had been made upon this head at Madrid; 
several conferences were held upon the snlgect; and at last a conven¬ 
tion was signed on the 4th of January, 1739, in which Spain agr^ 
to pay £95,000, to cornpensme the losses sustained by the British sub¬ 
jects. This affair might have been amicably terminate, bad not Spain 
mustered up a claim of £66,000 upon the African company, concern¬ 
ing the negroes ; and refused to pay the £95,000, rill the £68,000 were 
deducted. In consequence of fresh insults, on the 23d of October, 
1799, war ww declared against Spain. Admiral Vernon, who 
had J^en sent 'to the West Indies to jirotect our trade, took Porto 
Bello on the 22d of November, and received 30,000 piastres as a 
ransom for not pillaging the town. On the Ist Api^ 1740, be 
sailed for Carthagena, whose out-works he took, but feil^ in Sb attack 
upon the place itself. About a year after the beginning of the war 
with Spain, the emperor Charles Vl. ^ied on the 9to of October, 1740; 
on which ^y, his eldest daughter, late raipress-dowager, and mother 
to the present emperor, was prOchMmed queen of Hungaiy and Bohe¬ 
mia, and archduchess of Austria. Her ministers at the seviwal cofurts 
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of Europe notified her aoeeseion, but the elector of Bavaria dumed 
the crown for hiditelf. The troops of his electorate marched, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1741, in support of his daim, and were followed hy 30,000 
Frmich forces, under pretence of securing the free election of an em« 

r r, according to the treaty of Westphalia, of which their Ling was 
gnarantee. On the other band, his Britannic majesty supported 
the Pragmatic sanction, and opposed the election of on emperor by the 
influence of the court of Versailles. 

During the winter of 1741, the armies were active abroad ; Lintz, " 
and a fow other places, were taken by the Austrians, whp gained some 
advantages in the Add. At home, the parliament was taken up with 
examining into the merits of elections; many of which being carried 
against Sir Robert Walpole, he resigned bis place into his majest/s 
hands; on whidi a' total change ensued in the ministry. A resolution 
was taken for supporting the queen of Hungaiy, and restoring the 
balmice of power, which must have been entirely destroyed, if the 
treaty for dividing the dominions of the house of Austria had succeed¬ 
ed, according to the proposal of France. In consequence of this re¬ 
solution, three hundred thousand pounds were voted to her Hungarian 
majesty; and a cohsiderable body of British troops were sent to Flan¬ 
ders, the command df which, as also of the Hanoverians and Hessians, 
was given to the earl of Stair. In March, 1742, he was made fii'ld- 
marsbal of his majesty’s forces, and ambassador* extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the states-general. « 

His lordship instantly applied himself to the management of the im¬ 
portant business committed to him; and knowing that he«had to deal 
with the ambassadors of Spain, France, and the new emperor, be assi¬ 
duously studied their memorials, and prepared replies to them before 
he set out fm Holland, where, on the 10th of April, five days after his 
arrival, being conducted to a public audience of their High ^igliti- 
nesses, he n^e them a very spirited harangue, which had the desired 
effect of engaging them in the queen’s cause. This memorial was fol¬ 
lowed by another of the 18th of August,in M(hich the pressing applications 
of the queen of Hungary, for assistance from his Britannic majesty, 
against a powerful French army, were laid down, and the pitful artifices 
of the French detected. it to say, the earl of Stair at length 

brou^t about a general pacufication, but not till after the battle of 
Dettingen, where he, for the last time, distinguished himself, in concert 
with King George 11., as a general of undaunted bravery and intrepi- 
di^. Soon after this action he petitioned to rcbign, which being 
granted, he again returned to the pleasures of a country life; but ever 
ready to serve his king and country, upon the breaking out of the re¬ 
bellion in 1745, he repaired to court, and offered his service to suppress 
it, which was gladly accepted, ^e accompanied the duke of Cumberland 
to Edinburgh. After the suppression of this insurrection, he continued 
at court till the winter of tbe year, 1746, when he repaired to Scot¬ 
land, finding himself in a languishing condition, and unfit for business. 
On the 7th of May, 1747, he breathed out a life which had been spent 
in eminent services to his country. The earl of Stair, in person, was 
about six feet high. He was, perhaps, one of the handsomest men of 
his time, and remarkable, among the nobility, for his .graceful mien 
and majestic appearance. His complexion was fair, but rather coiuiidy 
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than (ielicate; his forehead was large aud graceful* his nose straight and 
exquisitely proportioned to his £^e. As a diploma^tist* Lord Stair 
was without a rival in his day. 

Cj^Ini ^rsinour, USti&r M ^omrmt 

BOKN A. D. 1662.— DIED A. D. 1748. 

The proud duke of Somerset, as he is commonly called, belongs 
to the period now under consideiation, as far as his political diaracter 
is concerned; for after tlic imaginary affront which he received from 
George I., the paiticulars of which will be related presently, he wi- 
oepted of no office at court, and nearly letirod altogether from public 
life. 

He was bom Oh the 12th of August, 1662, and succeeded his bro¬ 
ther Francis, fifth duke of Somerset,' on the murder of the latter at 
Lerice, in 1678,^ In 1662, he married the lady Elizabeth, sole 
daughter and heiress of Joseeliue Percy, the lost earl of Nortliumber- 
land. It was stipulated on this occasion, that the duLe should relin¬ 
quish the name ot Seymour, for that of Percy, afteP his marriage; but 
his dutchess released him from the obligation. 

At the death of Chailes II. Seymour was one of the privy-coun- 
oiUors who signed the proclamation of James II.} but he soon fell into 
disgrace at court, in consequence of hf.B stem refbsal to introduce 
Dada, nuncio from Pope Innocent XL, to an audience at Windsor. 
In 1688, he succeeded Monk, duke of Albemarle, in the chancellor¬ 
ship of Cambridge university; and, in the same year, he declared for 
the prince of Orange, on his landing in England. During William’s 
reign, b^ was for some time president of the council; he was also one 
of the lords of the regency in 1701, 

In January, 1711, his dutchess succeeded her grace of Marlborough, 
in the high offices which the latter held about the person of Queen 
Anne; but neitlicr she nor her husbknd retained their influence long. 
On the arrival o( George 1. in England, Seymour was nominated one 
of the new pnvy-council, and also appointed master of the hoiae, from 
which office he had been removed in 1712. But, within four weeks 
after, he threw up all his appointments. The occasion of the duke’s 
sudden and extraordinary disgust is not very clearly known; unless it 
be that his grace was offended at something like a breach of royal fiuth 
in the matter of his son* in-law, Sir William Wyndham’s commitment 
th the Tower. It is said that his grace had obtained a promise, before 
Sir William’s arrest, that he should be very gently dealt with, and not 
even placed under confinement; but that this pledge was broken. 
Whatever was the real cause of the duke’s indignation, the manner 
which he took to manifest it, bordered a little on the ridiculous. 
** Having commanded his servants to strip off the royal, and put on 
the family livery, he sent for a common diut-oart, and directed that 
all the badghs of his office should bs thrown into it; he then, follow- 

' H« wu ibot by HoraUb Bvttl, fn i«^enge of an iiwult which the duke sud (Oms 
•f hie licentious eompantogw had o0k(«d ts his lady. 
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cd by his retioue and the aforesaid vehicle* proceeded to the conit-yord 
of St James’s pidace* and after ordering the driver to shoot the mb* 
bish* he stalked back ind^nantly to Northumberland hoosei accom¬ 
panied by the same cavalcade, in precisely the form in v^hich he had 
left it.” ‘ The court must have been exceedingly amused at the proud 
duke and his dust-cart. There are many other anecdotm on record, 
equally illustrious of the duke’s miserable pride. His second dutchess, 
Lady Charlotte Finch, daughter of the earl of Winchelsea, haying, in a 
moment of playfulness, given him a familiar tap on the shoulder with 
her fon, he turned round, and sternly observed, “ My first dutchess was 
a Percy, and she never took such a liberty 1” Noble relates that the 
duke having the celebrated painter, James Seymour, one day at his 
table, was pleased to drink to him in these terms, ** Couun Seymour, 
your healthbut, on the painter replying, ** My lord, 1 really do be¬ 
lieve 1 have the honour of being of your grace's ftumily;” the duke 
blushing with offended pride, rose from table, and desired his steward 
to pay Seymour his bUl, and disiniss him. On some occasions his in¬ 
tolerable pride was deservedly dealt by. " Get out of the way!” said 
one of the outriders, who commonly preceded the duke’s caniage, 
to a countryman who was driving a hog along the path, by which the 
great man was about to pass. Why?" inquired the boor. **Because 
my lord duke is coming, and he does not like to be looked at,” rejoin¬ 
ed the courier. ** But I will see him, and my pig shall see him too I” 
exclaimed the clown, enraged at the imperious manner of the lacque;|^ 
aud, seizing the animal by the ears, he held it up before him until Ins 
grace and retinue had rolled past. 

His grace died in 174S. There is a fine statue of him, by Rys- 
braok, in the senate-house of the university of Cambridge. Algernon, 
carl of Hertford, succeeded him in the dukedom. 


waiUliam, ^arl 

BOBN A. n. 1670 . —niin a. n. 1723 . 

This eminent lawyer was the son of Sir William*Cowper, Bart, <f 
Hertford. He was educated for the bar, and became recorder of Col¬ 
chester soon after his entering upon practice. In 1695 he was returned 
to parliament for the town pf^Hertford, and made a very successful 
debut in the house. In the next year he assisted as one of the crown- 
counsel in the trial of Sir William Perkins for high treason. He also 
supported the bill of attainder against Fenwiok. 

In October, 1705, he was made keeper of the great seal. His ser¬ 
vices in promoting the union of the Scottish and English crowns were 
rewarded by a peerage. On the 9th of November, 1706, he was cre¬ 
ated Baron Cowper ^ Wingham; and in the month of May following 
hp araa iqipointed lord-high-cbaneellor of England. 

Imp the resignation of the whig ministry in 1710, he resigaed the 
seals of oflSce, which were reluctantly received by his royal mbtress. 
George I. restored him to the chancellorship in August, 1714. In 


* Memoin oi ih» KH Cat Club, p 10^ il. 
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iCprilt 1718, he resigiied the great seal, having previously been raised 
to an eaiidom. In 17S8 his political int^ri^ waf impeached by one 
Christopher Layer, who having been apprehended on a charge of high 
treason, in the course of his examination insinnated that Lord Cowper 
was collected with certain parties who were aiming at the expulsion of 
the house of Brnnswiok. His lordship indignantly dented the charge, 
and demanded an investigation of the whole affair by bis brother^peers, 
but this was declined as unnecessary for the vindication of his charac¬ 
ter, which was unsullied. Among the latest acts of his lordship’s life 
was his opposition to the bill of piuns and penalties against Atterbury, 
and his protest gainst an act for imposing a tax upon Roman Catholics. 
He died in October, 1723. 

All parties concur in ascribing considerable professional talents to 
Chancdlor Cowper. Chesterfield declares, that, as a speaker, he was 
almost without ti rivid. He never spoke without universal applause,” 
he sa^s. The ears* and the eyes gave him up the hearts and under¬ 
standings of the audience.” A writer of his own time has applied to 
him the compliment passed by Ben Jouson on Lord Verulam:—** He 
commanded when he spoke; he had his judges angry and pleased at 
his devotion. No man had their affections more in his power; and the 
fear of every man that heard him was lest he should come to an end.*’ 
In general politics, Cowper was liberal; but'he was not a party- 
man, tiiough he usually voted with the whigs, and shared their tri- 
«uuphs or reverses. Swift, in speaking of Queen Anne's advisers, says 
of him :—** Although his merits are later than the rest, he deservetlr a 
rank in this great councih He was considerable in the station of a 
practising lawyer; but as he was raised to be a chancellor and a peer 
without passing through any of the intermediate steps which, in the 
late times, have been the constant practice; and little skilled in the 
nature of) government or the true interests of princes, further than the 
municipal or common law of England; his abilities, as to foreign af¬ 
fairs, did not equally appear in the counciL Some former passages of 
his life were thought to disqualify him for that office, by which he was 
to be the guardian of the queen's conscience; but these difficulties were 
easily overruled by the authors of his promotion, who wanted a person 
that would be subservient to alt their designs, wherein they were not 
disappointed* As to his other accomplishments, he was what we usu¬ 
ally call a piece of a scholar, and a good logical reasoner; if this were 
not too often alloyed by a fidlacions way of managing an argument, 
which m%kes him apt to deceive the unwary, and sometimes to deceive 
himself.” 


<farl of 

MEN A.D. 1667ir— DIED A. D. 1782. 

* 

Thomas Parker, lord-ohanoeUor of Great Britain, was the son of 
ui English, attorney of good family. He was bom at Leeke, in Staf¬ 
fordshire, in 1667; and educated Trinity-coU^e, Cambridge. Hav¬ 
ing adopted the profession of the Uw, in 1705, he was appointed ooun- 
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sel ib Qi»em Anno; and in the same year be VM returned mettiber l&r 
the city of Derby. 

He succeeded Sir John Holt, as ohi^f^jnstiee in the king’s bench, be- 
' ing recommended to that office by Godolpbin and Sunderland. 
Geoige 1. created him Baron Macdesneld, and, on the 12th of May, 
1718, appointed him lord-chano^llor. In 1721 he was created earl 
of Maccl^field. 

Macclesfield was an able lawyer, and an equitable judge, bat not 
free 8^m the charge of venality. On the 6th of Mpy, 1725, he was 
formally impeached by the commons, in twenty-one articles, for havidl; 
disposed of certain offices in chancery to incompetent persons, and 
with having embezzled funds placed under the guardianship of that 
court His trial lasted thirteen days, and was conducted with great 
spirit by the impcachers. He was unanimously pronounced guilty by 
upwards of ninety of his peers, and fined in J^O^OOO. It is said that 
Macclesfield’s impeachment originated in the dislike of the prince of 
Wales, whom the chancellor had offended by asserting, that his royal 
highness had no right to control the education of his own children, and 
that the king gave Macclesfield a promise, that bis fine should be paid 
out of the privy purse. Be that as it may, the death of his mtyesty 
threw the full burddh of the fine upon the earl himself, who, mortified 
and irritated, retired at once from publip life, and spent the remainder 
of his days at his seat of Sherborne castle, in Oxfordshire, where he 
died in April, 1732. , 


BOEN A. D. 1666.~>D1ED A.D. 1749. 

This distinguished admiral was born on the 26th of October, 1666. 
He entered, while yet very young, into the naval service. On the 7th 
of June, 1692, he was appointed captain of the Raz6e fire-ship; from 
which he was soon removed to the Samuel and Henry, of for^-four 
guns. In 1695, he had the command of the Woolwipb, a ship of fifty 
four guns, employed in the channel-fleet under Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 
Soon after the accession of Queen Anne, he became captain of the 
Hampton-court, of seventy guns. He subsequently served, in succes¬ 
sion, under the orders of Showyl, Rooke, and Leake; with the latter of 
whom he acted at the taking of Majorca. On his return from the 
Mediterranean, he was despatched, in 1707, with a squadrofi of nine 
ships Of the line, to the West Indies, having under his convoy valu¬ 
able fleet of merchantmen, which he escorted safely to their respective 
destinations. Having received infoonation, in the month of December, 
that the French admiral, Du Casse, had put to sea Tor the purpose of 
protecting some Spanish galleons homewai^-bound, be set sail with the 
Expedition, Portland, Kingston, and a fire-ship, for the purpose of at¬ 
tacking the galleons before Du Casse could join them. On the,^th 
of May, 1708, he descried the enemy’s fleet, consisting of seventeen 
sail, galleons and ships of war, standing towards Carthagena. , At sunset, 
he g^autly attacked the largest vessel, whicli, after having sustained 
an engagement for about an hour and a half, was blown up. His two 
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consorts had, hov^uvcr, disrcgwdod his signals to attack; and, nigii/ 
cooling on, be conld only keep one of the enemy in sight, lie camd 
up with her about ten o’clock, and his own vessel, the Expedition, be* 
ing now assisted by the jKingston and Portland, the enemy’s ^hip, which 
carried fifty guns, was compelled to surrender. Meantime, the galleons 
had dispersed and escaped. 

Admiral Wager’s conduct, respecting the ship which be had captured 
in the engagement, gained him universal esteem. At that time, there 
were no regulations as to the distribution of prize-money ; but, when¬ 
ever a vessel was captured, it fell a prey to a general pillage. To reme¬ 
dy tbb evil, an act of parliament was passed, in 1707, regulating the 
future allotment of prize-money, but this not being known to Wager or 
his crew, they had proec^ded on the old principle in making the divi¬ 
sion. But upon reoening intelligence of the new law, Wager ordered 
his captain to deliver up, for lair distribution, all the silver and valua¬ 
ble efiects he had seized for his own and the admiral’s use. Wager, 
shortly afterwards, received, by a vessel from England, a commission 
as rear-admiral of the blue; and, on the 2d of December, 1708, was 
made rear-admiral of the whife. He remained until 1709 in the 
West Indies, where the ships under his command were very success¬ 
ful in capturing prizes On his return to Englaml, he was immediate¬ 
ly made rear-admiral of the red; and, on the 8th of December, receiv¬ 
ed the honour of knighthood. 

During the remainder of the reign of Queen Anne, he does not ap- 
^u‘ar to have been employed in actual service; but, shortly after the 
>icct'ssion of George I., he was appointed commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, and, nearly at the same time, comptroller of the navy 
On the 16th of June, 1716, he Was made vice-admiral of the blue; on 
the Ut of February ensuing, vice-admiral of the white; and, on the 
1 jth of March, vice-admiral of the red. In 1718, he was appointed a 
lord of the admiralty, on which occasion he resigned the comptroller- 
sliip of the navy. 

Betwixt the years 1718 and 1730, Sir Charles performed a variety 
of services for his country, which our limits will not permit us to detail. 
^In July, 1731, he was made admiral of the blue; mid, about the same 
time, had the command of a large armament, with which he set sail, 
for the purpose of seeing carried into execution the particulars of a 
treaty entered into at Vienna. The object of his mission being accom¬ 
plished, he returned to England, where he arrived on the 10th of 
December, and never afterwards assumed any naval command. 

On the 21st of June, 1733, Sir Charles Wager was nominated first 
lord or the admiralty; in January following, be was made admiral of 
the white; and having, on the 19th of March, 1741, quitted the ad 
miralty board, he was, io the month of Decembar, appointed treasurer 
of the navy. This station he held until his death, which took place 
on the 24th of May, 1743, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. A 
splendid monument was erected to his memory in Westminster-abbey. 

Sir Charles Wager was a good naval officer, and remarkable (or 
coolness in the midst of dSnger and difficulty. While he was at the 
head of the admiralty, an expedition, conducted by Captain Middle- 
ton, was sent out for the discovery d a passage to the South seas by 
the north-west part of Hudson’s l^y { and Commodore Anson perform- 
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pd his celebrated voyage round the world, the original idea of wliicli is 
said to have been formed and matured by Sir Charles himself. 


BOKN A. V. 1673.—DIEP A.O. 1748. 

G*eorge Wade was bom in the year 1673. He entered the aitny 
in 1690, mid became a major-general in 1709. On being placed at 
the head of the ordnance department in Scotland, he conferred a siur 
gular benefit on that kingdom by employing the military in cutting 
roads and otherwise improving the means of communication in the 
Highlands. In this undertaking he displayed consideiaible skill and 
great perseverance; and being aided by the resident gentiy, as well 
as supported by the government, after ten years of the most strenuous 
and persevering efforts he succeeded in throwing open a great part of 
the northern portion of Scotland to ready and easy access from the 
Lowlands. The consequences were of incalculable benefit to the 
Highlanders themselves, as well as to the country at large. 'Wade set 
about making his rq^ds in the true military style of his great prede¬ 
cessors in the art,—^tbe Eoman legionaries. In Chambers’s amusing 
* Book of Scotland* one of Wade’s roads is described as presenting only 
four deviations from a direct line in the long distance of sixteen miles, 
and these were all occasioned by Ute neceissity of carrying the work 
across rivers. Wade, says Chambers, “ seems to have communicated 
his own stiff, erect, and formal character to his roads, but above all to 
this particular one, which is as strwght as his person, as undevialing as 
his mind, and as indifferent to steep braes as he himself was to difficul¬ 
ties in the execution of his duty.” 

In 1715, the marshal was returned to parliament for the borough of 
Hindon. In 1722, he was elected for Bath, and continued to repre¬ 
sent that city until his death, which occurred in 1748. 

Wade has been accused of cowardice by some, and of military in¬ 
capacity by others, on account of his conduct during the rebellion of 
1745. He was placed at the head of a body of troops destined to act 
against the rebels, but lingered inactively at Newcastle, when, as it is 
alleged, he ought to have begp marching into the north. There is no 
proof, however, that .the marshal was at all deficient in courage; on the 
contrary, on more than one occasion he gave eminent proofe of his 
being possessed of a high degree both of honour and animal courage; 
and it does not appear that his conduct in 1745 ever drew down upon 
him the censure of the government; he died a prity-oouncillor, and 
in powession of his full military rank. 


ftotH Fiwoottt 

voEM A.D. 1678.'-*diei> A.n. 1751. 

HfiU&T St Johh, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke and Baron St John of 
Lidyard Tr^oze, was bom about the year 1678. Common fiune has 
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placed bis birth at an earlier period; and if we ai« to rely on the tes> 
timony of his tomb>stoney 1672 must be assigned as the year in which 
he was bom; but he himself expressly says in a letter to- Sir W. Wynd- 
bam, which bears the date of New Year's day, 1738, " nine months 
hence I shall be threescore;” and, therefore, we,must conclude the year 
iirst mentioned to be the correct one. It avails not to speak of the an¬ 
tiquity, wealth, or distinction of the lordly line from which be sprang: 

“ Not all that heralds rake from coffin'd clay. 

Or pot>U loll in honey'd lines of rhyme, 

Can blason evil deeds, or consecrate a cnme.” 

It ih, however, interesting to know that the branch of the St John's, 
from which he was immediately descended, was distinguished by its at¬ 
tachment to popular rights, and that several of his relations died con¬ 
fessors in the eminent cause of England’s liberties. He himself was 
bred up with great care by his grandfather, Sir Henry St John, at bis 
family scat of Battersea. As his grandmother was a decided puritan, 
and entertained in her house that celebrated nonconformist, Daniel Bur¬ 
gess, it is natural to conclude that St John was educated in dissenting 
principles; and indeed he himself informs us in his letter to Pope, 
printed at the end of the celebrated epistle to Sir^. Wyndham, ** that 
he was obliged, while yet a boy, to read over the commentaries of Dr 
Manton, whose pride it was to have made a hundred and nineteen ser- 
,mons on tlic hundred and nineteenth Psalm.” At a proper age he was 
sent to Eton, where a rivalship commenced between him and the fa¬ 
mous Sir Robert Walpole, which, in after life, ripened into the bitter¬ 
est comity, and terminated only with the grave. Fiom Eton he re¬ 
moved to Christ church, Oxford, where he contrived effectually to puigc 
himself from any taint of puritanism which in his early education he 
might have contracted. He'left the university with the reputation of 
possessing brilliant talents; and as his personal appearance was of almost 
unequalled beauty, combining grace witll a dignity that seemed born 
for command, while his manners were so fascinating that they alone 
would have won his way to the hearts of men, and his conversation 
was adorned b^ the most sparkling wit, and a profusion of illustrations 
furnished by his boundless memory, high expectations were entertained 
of his future success in life: but to great parts he added great pas¬ 
sions, and his uut'«et in life was signalized by a career of profligacy and 
di baucherv, which excited the wonder an age nowise remarkable for 
its morality. Ever anxious to be foremost in the pursuit which engaged 
his attention at the time, he probably derived as much satisfaction from 
the notoriety of keeping Miss Guisley, the most expensive prostitute 
in the kingdom, and of being able to drink a greater quantity of wine 
at c. sitting than any other man of fashion, as be subsequently did from 
his fame as a politician. His parents, in order to reclaim him, caused 
him to be married to the daughter and co-heiress of Sir Heniy Win- 
chescomb,—a lady with whom be received a handsome jointure; but it 
does not appear that the re'medy was successful, for after living together 
some time, they parted by mutual agreement, he complaining of the 
obstinacy of her temper, and she bitterly accusing him of the most 
shameless infidelity. In the year 1700—^thc same year in which he was 
married—he was chosen to represent the borough of Wootton-Baaset, 
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in tlie parliament of which Robert Haiiey was for the first time chosen 
speaker. Whatever may have been St John’s other faults^ desertion of 
his party cannot be charged upon him, for on this his first introduction 
to public life, he openly joined the tgries, either because he perceived 
them to be the dominant faction, or through the influence of Marlbo* 
rough, who had already taken notice of him as a young man of rising 
talent. He sat for the same place in the next parliament, which was 
the laat of William and the first of Anne, and is said to have voted 
against the bill for settling the succession to the crown. There has 
been no little discussion of the truth of this, charge, which he himself 
repeatedly denies in the most indignant terms; but the fact appears to 
be, that although he might not vote against the principle of the bill, 
he did vote against a most important and essential provision of it, that 
by which it was declared to be high treason to obstruct tlic acetHMon of 
the house of Hanover, lie appears rapidly to have risen into notice 
as a man of invincible energy and singular talent; for, in 1704, he, 
along with Harley, to whom he had closely attacned himself, was biought 
into office by Marlborough and Godolphin as sccretai^ at wat and of 
the marines. Though he was at this time, and iiidcc d as long as, lu 
continued in ofiice, an ardent votary of wine and women, he made him* 
self extremely active the house of commons, and impiesscd on all 
men, by bis readiness both to speak and to act, a high respect for liis 
talent and entcrprizc. Though sprung from a uhig funiily, he was 
himself a decided tory, and as such, was closely Ic agiu d with Harley 
111 all political measures. So intImaU was the alliance between them, 
that when, in 1707, Hurley was dismissed from office, in consoquenee 
of tl*e discovery of his intrigues, St John chose to follow Ins fortunes, 
and gave iu bis resignation on the day following. He was not elected 
to the parliament which met iu 1708, but employed the two >caiA of 
Ids retirement in hard study, and he subsequimtly declared this to have 
been the most set viceable part of his life. It cannot now be\uown 
what share he took in the sefios of duty, liut well-contrived iutxigues, 
which ended in the expulsion of an ?indnistration, that possessed the 
entire confidence of the moneyed interest and of the allies,—that was 
upheld by men of no common talent, deeply verstd in the uiauageim id 
of business, and that had won for the country immurlal laurels in a popu¬ 
lar war. It is idle to consider the trial of Sacbeverell as any thing but 
a subordinate cause of the overthrow of Godolplnn’s adiiiiniistratiuij, 
though it is certainly true thi^ that misjudged ])roeeediiig hastened Us 
downfall. As Bolingbroke said, The whigs took it into their heads to 
roast a parson, and they did loast him; but their zeal tempted thtiii to 
make the fiie so hot that they scorched themselves.” The true causes 
are to be fouud iu the heavy expenses of the war, and in the Jacobite 
inclinations of the queen. On the change of power St John was made 
secretary of state, Harley being chancellor and mider-treasurer of the 
exchequer. To support the new ministry, the famous periodical was 
set up, entitled * The £.\amincr,’ of which the first twelve pajicrs were 
written by John, Atteibury, Prior, amf others of eminent talent. 
One of these papers was written by St John with such consummate 
ability, that it has since ai'quired a separate reputation, as Mr St John's 
It tier to the Examiner. In the new paiiianicnt he sat for Berksh.re, 
and if at any, it was at llii*' period of Ins life that his love of power ami 
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pTOUliuencp was gratified. To liim was intrusted the chief support of 
the ministry in the lower house; and of a surety, large as was the 
miyority which be could command, it required all bis keen sarcasm and 
brilliant rhetoric to withstand the small but formidable mass of tlu* op¬ 
position. To him is to be ascribed the credit or discredit of managing 
the treaty of Utrecht; and however much we may blame the tenns of 
this celebrated peace,—the desertion of our allies,—the base cringing 
to France,—and the ignominious surrender of our just claims/ we can¬ 
not refuse to admire the energy and tact displayed by St John in car¬ 
rying it through. Feebly backed by that solemn trifier, Harley,—op¬ 
posed with the utmost vehemence by an opposition of extraordinary 
talent, and deriving incalculable advantages ftom a minute acquaintance 
with bu‘«iness,—iiaving to counteract the unceasing hostility of our nu- 
ineious and powerful allies,—to animate with liis own spirit the flagging 
z( al of the supporters of government,—and, in addition to all this, be¬ 
ing enable to ii'st secure ly on the promises of the French king, who 
ag.iiij irui ag'iii destroyed ‘*11 the negotiations by the evei-increasing 

arnig.nn‘(’ of his demand-St John, nevertheless, surmounted every 

eldhouUy, sind by dint of uuu nutting application and singular address, 
<U leniuth cdii ii the ncasure* into execution, lli:. spirit seemed to rise 
ills'll 1 . diHieuh os anel dangers increased upon hjpi, and where other 
lucii Mould have b'H‘n L>Hled by the prospect, he only nerved his 
arm to grapple with tnem more vigorously. Conscious as he must 
have been that he was tlic chief support of the ministry, it was not 
.mnalural th.u his aspiring mind shculd be chagrined at beholding the 
most prominent place in the eyes of mtu, filled by one for whom he 
now began to entertain a thorough eoutempt; and his chagrin was in¬ 
creased in 1712 by his being raised to the peerage with the title of 
Viseoiiiit only, while that of Earl had been given to Harley, and by 
his hav.ng b( on omitted in a recent distribution of six vacant ribands 
of the oader of the Garter. But 1* <ides this, there were other causes 
of a public nature. Boliiigiiroke ‘h'tested Harley’s tiiimning policy, 
and was constantly urging bun to adopt high tory measures, and to 
elc.ir the ^'alniict of every man favourable to the Hevolution. He was 
uNo inucii nio.(‘ deeply implicated than the treasurer in the infamous 
'■O' iv'spoinh'iice which the ‘ Memoires de Berwic’ satisfactorily show them 
l)( h to ha\u tarried on with the Stuart family.® The differences 
b( i\ c<'ri tile two * ' list.rs gradually increased to such a htight, that it 
became CMile. * "‘»i pr< sent cabinet could not long hold together; and 
as Ixibiigbi ke, boMiles contriving to win the favoui of the queen’s 
million, Mrs Mashani, was a much, more decided .Tacobite than his col¬ 
league, Anne determined to sacrifice tlie lord-treasurer. Before the 
(‘xpiosion took place, however, Bolingbroke exhibited his attachment to 
the principles of his family, and * is fond remembrances of the lessons 
and companions of bis boyhood. '>y introducing into the house of lords, 
in a pompous speeeli, the memorably-infainous bill, to prevent the 
growth of schism,” by which dissenters were forbidden to instruct their 

> Si John li>ni«e1f coiirjs'oes that England might hnve obtained mure advantageous 
lenns. 

* It is a rui)i>ii0 pioof of Bulingbroke’e love fur truth, that, in iiis letter to Wyndhani, 
he solriniilv diiiii.s h.iving evei coirrspoudtd with the court at St tiermains previoub lo 
hi» inipedi'iimcut. Whoovei will read the Memoirs of Mansiiul Berwick, wili find 
ample reason for disKlicving Ins loidskiy. 
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own children* and the whole country was to be dragooned into ignor¬ 
ance and irreligion.'’ On the S27th of July, 1714, the white staff was 
taken from Harley; and Bolingbroke, believing now that the sapreme 
power was lodged in bis hands, began with his characteristic energy to 
form a ministry of which every member elect was noted for his hostil¬ 
ity to the protestant succession. Fortunately for the country and for 
posterity, (he whig party was not less active; and Anne .being declared 
to be* in imminent danger, from an illness brought on l>y the late dis¬ 
sensions in the cabinet, the council, under the dukes of Argyle and 
Somerset, recommended the duke of Shrewsbury to hold the vacant 
staff, to which Anne gave her assent, and shortly after expired. No¬ 
thing could exceed the rage of Bolingbroke and his associates on this 
unexpected event.^ The crisis they had long looked for was come, and 
behold I the game had gone against them. By the bold and skilful 
management of the whigs, the country, in this hour of imminent peril, 
was delivered unscathed,—the protestant succession was firmly estab¬ 
lished,—the Jacobites received a blow from which they never recover¬ 
ed,—and the religion and liberty of the nation were placed on a sure 
foundation. On the third day after Anne’s death, Addison was ap¬ 
pointed by the regency to the foreign secretaryship, and Bolingbroke 
was made to deliveibup all the letters and papers belonging to his ofiice. 
On the arrival of the new monarch, Bolingbroke requested permission 
to kiss Ids hand, and sent most humble assurances of his obedu nee; 
but his request was refused; and to such a height had the rage of his 
opponents been raised, that it was resolved to impeach him of high 
tieason. Instead of staying to meet the charge, he fled in disguise to 
h’lMijce, “ in consequence,” says he, in a letter to Lord Lausdowne, 

of having received certain and repeated information from some who arc 
in the stcret of affairs, that a resolution was taken by tho»e who had 
power to execute it, to pumue me to the scafiold.” Immediately on 
ins flight being known, a bill of attainder was brought in against him 
by his ancient school-fellow’, Walpole; and so general was the impres¬ 
sion of his guilt, that only two members—botli of whom were rank 
.Jacobites—ventured to utter a word in the fugitive’s defence. The bill 
passed through the upper house; and as if to justify it, Bolingbroke. 
w itli the smart of attainder tingling in his veins, accepted the ofltcc or 
secretary in the mock court of the pretender. But he soon disoovered 
the madness of the step he hsxl taken. It was just at this period that 
the ill-fated rebellion of 1715 was concocting, and on entering into 
office he found the treasury empty,—^the French court indisposed to 
render any assistance,—the supporters of the cause full of ungrounded 
confidence and ill-regulated zeal,—the prince himself weak-headed and 
irresolute,—his chief counsellors struggling among themselves for 
place,—the English Jacobites unwilling to countenance the under¬ 
taking,—and all the affairs of the court and plans of the rising en¬ 
tangled in such inextricable confusion, and surfeited with snch pre¬ 
posterous folly, that it seemed as if Providence had sent infatuation on 
them to destroy them. Despairing of success, Bolingbroke neverthe¬ 
less determined to prop the falling cause to the best of his ability, and 

* There ie an nmukina aneednto in tlie * Sernl HMory of the White StafI,* detailing 
Cir eunrcreiice between Bvlingbiuke and Atteibur}, iminodiotely after the (lueeu iiaa 
g!\i!n aw.i} the blail& 
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exerted himself strenuously to reduce matters to something like order, 
and to obtfun supplies from the French* court. But even Jus talents 
failed of success; and to add to his mortification, he was sunUnanly and 
insolently dismissed from the pretender’s service, and articles of im¬ 
peachment exhibited against him. What was the cause of this strange 
proceeding cannot now be ascertained; but Bolingbroke appears to have 
viewed it with sincere pleasure, as it at once set him at liberty from 
any engagements or obligations to the pseudo-monarch; and when he 
was requested to reassume his oflice, he said, “ 1 am a freeman, and 1 
wish my arm may rot off if I ever draw my swoid, or employ ray pen, 
in his service." 

Being proscribed by both parties, it was with no little pleasure that 
he received from the carl of Stair, the English ambassador at Paris, 
an intimation of the king’s favourable disposition to him, and he now 
turned all his thoughts to effecting a reconciliation with Ins enemies 
the wings. We learn from Horace Walpole’s letters, that he made 
professions of the most implicit submission and support to the whig 
government; and as an earnest of his anxiety to serve them, publish¬ 
ed, in 1717, hib celebrated letter to Sir W. Wyndham, in which he dis¬ 
played, with great effect, the insignificance and folly of the pretender’s 
party. Though it is confessed that tins production gave a death-blow 
to the Jacobite cause, it does not appear that it effected Bohngbroke’s 
real object, for he was still unable to return to England. During the 
early part of his exile Ins first wife had died, and he now married the 
w'idow of the Marquis dc Villette, and niece of the celebrated. Madam 
Maintenon, a woman of great beauty and talent, in whose society, aid¬ 
ed by the philobophical spirit winch circumstances had forced upon 
him, and by the glittering gaieties of the French capital, he passed Ins 
time as liappily as could wisely be expected fur a spirit burning with 
the dcbiro of action, and yet pent up in an inglorious idleness. In 
1723, lie obtained from England a pardon, as to bis perbouai safety, 
but which restored him nei^er to his title or inheritance, nor to his 
seat in parliament. In consequence of this act of favour, he returned 
to England. Just a** he was about to embark in the packet-boat at 
^Calais, he met with his ancient ally Atterbury, who, after weathering 
the storm which had burst on the head of Bolingbroke, was now set¬ 
ting out on a banishment for new offences, at the very time that hib 
former coadjutor was returning. As soon as Bolingbroke arrived in 
England, he used aU his arts and energy to obtain the reversal of ins 
attainder, not scrupling to bumble himself to degradation before his 
enemy Walpole, that he might accomplish his object; and his efforts 
were so far successful, that in two years after ids return from banish¬ 
ment, his family-estate was restored to him, and he was allowed to pos¬ 
sess any other estate in the kingdom which he might thmk proper to 
purchase. This remission of his sentence has alw'ays been charged up¬ 
on Walpole as one of the most unwise acts of bis administration; but 
Coxe, in his life of that statesman, shows pretty clearly that it was a . 
measure unwillingly brought forward by Walpole, in obedience to the 
express commands of his sovereign, whose ear Bolingbroke had con¬ 
trived in some way to gain. The bitterness with which this act of 
indulgence was opposed in parliament, and the feelings of dislike which 
it excited throughout the country, are remarkable prooft of the extent 
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*to which Bolingbroke woj hated and feared. Me^hian, the comptroller 
of the hg|^hold, declared irr the debate* that thd pablic crimee for 
which thw petitioner stood attainted, were so heinous, so flagrant, and 
of so deep a dye, as not to admit of any expiation or atonement; and 
whatever be might have done to deserve his majesty’s private grace and 
pardon, yet he fought him altogether unworthy of any national favour." 
Bolingbroke took advantage of the favour shown him, to purchase a 
scat of Lord Tankerville's, at Dawley, near Uxbridge in Middlesex, 
and here he devoted himself to farming, painting his hall w'ith spades, 
rakes, ploughs, and other emblems of agriculture. He maintained a 
constant corres|)ondcnee with Swifl, now banished, as he himself said, 
to Ireland, and Pope resided within a short distance, so that he was 
not wholly deprived of the society of eminent men. In writing to 
Swift about this period, he says, ** I am on my own farm, and here I 
Khoot strong and tenacious loots; 1 have caught hold of the earth, to 
use a gardener’s phrase, anef neither my friends noi* my enemies will 
find it an easy matter to transplant me again/’ But he had njt yet 
learned to know ins own temperament. However often he might make 
use of, he never felt the expression, Iniiocuas amo deheias, doctamque 
quietcm.’’ His was nut the spirit to which rural amusements and 
philosophical meditations could make the hours glide smoothly on." 
Finding that there was no hope of his being restored to bis dignities so 
long as Walpole held the reins of power, and heedless of the gratitude 
which he had again and again professed to that statesman, he leagued him> 
self with the tory party, and with the discontented wings who clung to 
Pulteney, and commenced an opposition to the Walpole administration 
more implacable, and more systematic, than any other recorded in the 
history of English factions. While Wyndham and Pulteney attacked 
the minister in parliament, Bolingbroke and others were not less 
active with their pens; and in a series of papers published in *The Crafts¬ 
man,’ Walpole was assailed with a ferocity, and it is but fair fo add, a 
talent, rarely paralleled in political controversy. During ten years this 
warfare was canied on; but the genius and the arts of Walpole pre¬ 
vailed, and at length Bolingbroke was deserted by those over whom he 
had so long been the presiding genius. Pulteney, his ally, advised hiu 
to retire from the scene, declaring that the knowledge of his co-opera¬ 
tion was more injurious thsiia beneficial to the enemies of the admin¬ 
istration, and the tories seem at last to have become restive under the 
yoke of ** the mounting Bolingbroke." Finding himself thus useless, 
he took the resolution of retiring to France. “ I am still," says he in 
a letter to Wyndham, written at this period, *‘the same proscribed 
man, surrounded with difficulties, exposed to mortifications, and unable 
to take any share in the service but that which I have taken, and 
which I think you would not persuade me to take in the present state 
of things. My part is over; and he who remains on the stage after his 
part is over, deserves to be hissed off." Before his withdrawal, he 
summoned up all his energies to deal one parting-blow against the 
minister, in his * Dissertation on Parties,' one of the ablest, if not the 
ablest, of his political writings. He retired to France in 1736, and 
took up his residence in an agreeable retirement near Fontainebleau. 
Here he devoted himself to more exalted studies than had previously 
occupied him. To use his own language in the * Reflections upon 
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Exile/ he resolved, “ far frbm the hurry of the world, and almost an 
unconcerned spectator oP what passed in it, having paid in MBpblic life 
what he owed to the present age, to pay in a private life whm he owed 
to posterity.” The first fruits of his leisure was a series of * Letters on 
the Study and Use of History,' in the course of which he takes occasion 
to develope the opinion which he had long previously maintained in 
.<o nversation, that the scriptures are not the revealed will of God. The 
shallowness and triteness of the reasoning with which he supports this 
doctrine, were too obvious to escape even the eyes of his most intimate 
friends. “ If ever Boliugbroke trilies,” said Pope, “ it must bo when 
he turns divine.” The assumption of philosophical resignation and 
contempt for the aeciilcnts of life, wliich he displays in these letters, 
excited considerable ridicule at home; and to obviate this, he addressed 
a Letter to Lord Bathurst, on the true use of retirement and study. 
But in spite of his assumed philosophy, there was still beating beneath 
the dark mantle of the sago, a heart as open to human passions, as rest¬ 
less, and as warm w'ith hatred, parly-spirit, and love of power, as my 
through which the stream of life ever cireq^ted. He returned to 
England in the course of a few years, and took up his residence at his 
family-seat in Battersea, which had now fallen to him by the death of 
his father. Unable to look upon the course of ewents with that calm 
spirit of indifference, with the possession of which he had flattered him¬ 
self, he plunged once again into the* party-politics of the day. His ‘Let¬ 
ters on Patriotism and Idea of a Patriot King,’ is one of his last pro¬ 
ductions; and although the writer was bordering on his seventieth ycai, 
it displays as much tire, ingenuity, and florid rhetoric, and as little jiro- 
found judgment, as the earliest of his productions. After sketching a 
patriot king to be such an one as, if e\cr he existed, w'ould be a sort of 
standing miracle, he concludes his airy speculation by saying, “ Those 
who live to see such happy days, and to act in so glorious a scene, 
will, perfiaps, call to mind with some tenderness of sentiment, when he 
is no more, a man who contributed his mite to carry on so good a work, 
and who desired life for nothing so much as to see a king of Great 
Britain the most popular man in las country, and a patriot king at the 
jiead of au united people.” The last composition which flowed from his 
pen, was an EsSay upon the state of the nation; but ere it could be 
completed death arrested the writer's band. After suflering excrucia¬ 
ting agony from a cancer on bis check, he expired at his family-seat, 
on the 15th of November, 1751, *.nd was interred in Battersea church. 
With his dying breath he maintained the dark tenets of infidelity which 
he had professed during life, and some of his latest orders w'erc, that 
none of the clergy should be allowed to disturb his dying bourn. After 
his decease a number of productions intended for publication were 
found among his papers, one of which was his celebrated Essay on the 
nature, extent, and reality of human knowledge. 

It appears to us that nothing can be more absurd than the attempt 
which has been frequently made—and has of late been renewed by a 
writer of considerable ability in the department of fiction—to represent 
Bolingbroko as a man more sinned against than sinning, and animated 
at heart by a sincere desire to serve his country, though occasionally 
the ardour of his passions drove him into perilous errors. If there be 
one feature of his character which stands out more prominently than 
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another, it is an utter and heartless u'ant of piinciple. From the com* 
menoema||, of his career down to the day of Ids death, personal ambi* 
tion, or tW^spleen of the moment, was the mainspring of his actions. 
Signalizing his entrance upon public life by a desertion of the princi¬ 
ples in which he had been educated,—voluntarily becoming the most 
active persecutor of his earliest friends and connections,—professing, 
to forward his own ambitious viesv^, devoted attachment to a religion 
whose ministers he insulted, and whose altars he despised,—intriguing 
with a favourite, and corresponding with an exiled tyrant to supplant his 
colleague,—solemnly protesting his adherence to the Hanoverian suc¬ 
cession, at the very time that he was filling hi» projected cabinet with 
zealous Jacobites,—cringing to the minister by whom he had been im¬ 
peached and exiled,—assuring that minister of his friendship and sup¬ 
port until he had obtained all the favours that could be granted, and 
then with shameless ingratitude organizing again<>t him the most dead¬ 
ly opposition,—inveighing against parties, and hims< II the ringleader ut 
bitterest of factions, lauding the prerogative to flatter a sovereign, 
and declaiming for a libe|n||y bordering upon licentiousness, to embarrass a 
ministry,—are traits in the character of “this ingrate aiidcankeud 
Bolingbroke,” which it would be cant and not candour, w eakness and 
not wisdom, to forg»-t or to forgive. Nothing can be more ludicrously 
inconsistent than his professions of adherence to a family which had 
been driven from the throne for its attacks on popular rights, contrast¬ 
ed with the fiery vehemence of his tirades against the wliigs for at¬ 
tempting to enslave the nation. We defy any one to point out w liv¬ 
ings more deeply imbued wdth whig principles, or more opposed to all 
the political principles of Mr St John, than the letters, in the ‘ Crafts¬ 
man,' those on the ‘ History of England,' and thi- ‘ Dissertation on 
Parties of my Lord Bolingbroke.’ Yet, in spite of this want of consis¬ 
tency, Bolingbroke never foil into the contempt which overtook his col¬ 
league and rival, Harley, and which seldom fads to overtake ull tluisc 
who embark on the voyage of life without the ballast of honesty. Per¬ 
haps no two men acluated in the main by similar motives, and present¬ 
ing certain general points of resemblance, ever differed more widely 
than Harley and Bolingbroke. Each was actuated chiefly by a lov^ 
of power,—each was ready to stoop to any device for the increase of 
preservation of that power,—each acknowledged no ties of gratitud<s 
and no laws of honour; but Harley was a cold formal tnfli r,—cliarae* 
terized by no vice in private, and no virtue in public life,—ever making 
fair professions, and never fulfilling them,—“ one of those gentle ones 
that would use the devil himself with courtesy,”—and s(>emiDg to love 
power only for the sake of its empty splendours; Bolingbroke was of 
a fiery energetic temper,—scorning to gild his actions so long as he 
had authority to bear him tlirough,—stained by every private immor¬ 
ality,—constantly urging on with a reckless haste the must decisive 
counsels, and valuing power chiefly for the opportunity of exercising 
it The former was the least erect, the latter tlie fiercest and the 
strongest spirit that animated the scene. 

The great features of Bolingbroke's character are an unrivalled self- 
confidence and thirst for distinction. Hence it was that he constantly 
aimed at the first place in all things, and believed himself equal to it. 
In the earlier part of his career it was his aim to combine the attributes 
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of the mobt biilliant wit,—the mobt acoompiiBhed JXeeereUeur,-^e ablest 
btatesman,—the most eloquent orator,—the most fashionalile beau,— 
and the most reckless debauchee of the age. The idle cotmllliment and 
commonplace of fashionable life was mingled with abstruse reflections 
on themes of mysterious import, and the gay badinage of the saloon 
was succeeded, at no long interval, by the grave deliberations of the 
council*chamber. The evening which was commenced by advocating 
in the senate persacution as a method of propagating true religion, was 
not unfrcquently concluded in heating and exhausting his fine imagina¬ 
tion to deify the prostitute of the night, and in devastating his constitu¬ 
tion by bacchanalian revelry. To be pre-eminent alike in the solemn 
uageantries of a court and the deep counsels of a senate,—in the 
woi'^d of idshion and the world of letti rs,—in pleasure and in busi¬ 
ness,—in the intrigues of a Lbertinc and the intrigues of a politi¬ 
cian,—was the aim of this Alcibiades of modem times. And it must 
be coiifesbed, that few men have performed so many different parts 
with equal success. In after life, when his attainder prevented him from 
taking any active part in politics, and the fulness of enjoyment 
hod bt ought a satiety of pleasure, he carried tlm bame proud spirit 
into philosophy. Nut only aspiring at the possession of universal 
knowledge, but also to be the sole arbiter agd lord-paramount in 
every departnunt of literature on which his pen was exercised, he at¬ 
tempts to exact from mankind a homage which would be refused to 
abilities f.ir greater than his, employed for a life-time on a tithe of the vast 
•domain over which he ranges. To use Tiilutsou’s fine language, it was 
h.s purpose, by a vast and imperious mind, and a heart as large as the 
sands on the bea-shor(‘, to dommand all the knowledge of nature and art, 
of words and tilings; to attain to a mastery in all languages, and sound 
the depths of all arts and sciences,—measure the earth and the heavens, 
and tell the stars, and declare their orders and motions,—to discourse 
of thc*intcrest of all states, the intrigues of all courts, the reason of all 
eiv il laws and constitutions, and to give an account of the history of 
all ages.”'^ Thus arrogant,—thus vast in his aspirations,—and, with a 
lieart unttachable by the sweet usis of adversity, it is not a matter of 
surprise, that he iiu t the common fate of those who have not taken due 
ineasun of their own capacity; that, of the multifarious projects in 
which he engaged, not one came to perfection, with the solitary ex¬ 
ception of the treaty of Utrecht,—that his whole life was a senes of 
fruitless struggles,—and that his proud heait, after so many morti¬ 
fications, became corroded with all malevolence, and a prey to its own 
passions. He stands, for the instruction of posterity, a monument of 
blighted ambition,—vast in dimensions, and stately in the framework, 
but scathed and blasted by deep scars of thunder. 

Having now spoken of Bolingbrokc’s moral qualifications, it only re¬ 
mains fur us to oft'er a few observations on the quastto v^xata of his 
iiiLiual character. No man in ancient or modem times received a 
huger measure of applause from his contempories, whether firiends or 
eiiLiuics. The theme of Swift’s warmest panegyrics,—^the god of Pope’s 
idolatry,—and esteemed the miracle of an age not undistinguished by 
great names, it might have been anticipated that his remains would have 
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been greedily sought after by posterity, and perused with aii almost re¬ 
verential si^iration. Yet so much do succeeding generations differ in 
their opiniw, that scarcely one man in ten knows him to have been any 
thing more than a statesman, and not one in a hundred has made him¬ 
self acquainted with his writings. Perhaps it is not very difficult to 
assign the cause of this apparent anomaly. Bolingbroke's abilities were 
exactly of that stamp which astonish and fascinatu those who come into 
]>ersonal contact with their possessor,—more brilliant than solid,—^more 
showy than substantial. His mind was not a profound one; but what it 
wanted in this respect was atoned for by its readiness and acuteness. 
He seemed to grasp every thing by intuition, and no sooner had he 
made himself master of a proposition or an argument, than his astonish¬ 
ing memory enabled him to bring forth vast stores of information 
and illustration at a moment's warning. Endowed with a brilliant 
imagination,—a prodigious flow of words,—a style which fascinates the 
reader by the incomparable beauty of the language and the bounding 
elasticity of the sentences,—and an extraordinary power of presenting 
his’conceptions in the clearest possible light,—his contemporaries looked 
upon him as one of those rare beings who seem to be endow ed witli e. 
nature superior to that of common mortality, and wdio stoop down to tin* 
world only to evince ^heir mastery of all its lore, and their superiority 
to its inhabitants. But, dazzled as they wcie by the vast surface of 
the stream, they forgot to inquire into its depth. We, in modern times, 
who know nothing of the artificial sjdendour with which a ‘‘ form ex¬ 
celling human,”—a manner that seemed given to sw ay mankind,—and* 
a most dazzling style of conversation, invested the name of Boling- 
broke, are perhaps inclined, by the exaggeration of the praise once 
lavished on him, to do him but scanty justice. Ni vertludess, it must 
strike the reader of his works, that he nowhere exhibits a power of 
carrying on a continuous train of thought; that he never fairly grap- 
{lies with any subject, but contents himself with pointing out it» weak¬ 
nesses and illustrating its minor features; that no lofty thought or 
original reflection escapes from him; that he is an acute observer, 
but a shallow thinker,—a clever rhetorician, but an illogical reasouer. 
His political writings are indeed occasionally distinguished by a vigor¬ 
ous and well-conducted style of argumentation ; but we*know not more 
tame and impotent spcciiuens of deduction than his ‘ Philosophical Es¬ 
says.’ The boasted First Philosophy is ibundc'd on a congeries of con¬ 
futed fallacies and shallow sophisuies, on which it would be impossible 
to build any edifice more substantial than a limbo of vanity. The un¬ 
abashed assurance with which he pronounces his dictum on the merits 
of his predecessors and contemporarie's,—the tacit assumption which he 
makes of his own superiority,—the various character and prodigious 
extent of his erudition, superficial as it unquestionably was,—^the 
varit'ty and happiness of his illustrations,—the brilliancy of his meta¬ 
phors,—and, above all, the inimitable graces of his style, combining 
with the form of an essay the spirit and fire of an oration, have im¬ 
posed upon the vulgar; but those who can look beneath the surface will 
discover, without much difficulty, that the inside of the cup and the 
platter is scarcely answerable to the splendour of the external show. 

Such was the life and character of Lord Viscount Bolingbroke,—a 
man of whom it may be truly said that he performed nothing to entitle 
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him to the gratitude of his coevals, and that he has bequeathed to pos> 
terity little save an example to be shunned. There were about him 
some elements of a noble nature,—something that seemed, 

“ For dignity romposed, and high exploit 

but SO marred by vices, tliat his evil genius never lost its ascendancy. 
Tliere was, however, something magnificent in the indomitable energy 
of his nature,—in the invincible spirit which supported him under long 
years of €^le and disgrace,—in the vast aspirations after dominion over 
the wide fields of intellect and universal supremacy which tempts us to 
exclaim,— 


“ This should hare tunn a noblo creature ' Ho 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious olcments, 

Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is. 

It IS an awful chaos,—light and darkness,— 

And wind and dust,—and passions and pure thoughts, 

Mix’d and run tending without oud or order. 

All dormant or destructive: ho will perish.” 

His works were published in 5 vols., 4to, by Mallet; London, 1755. 
Works, with his life, by Goldsmith, in 8 vols., gvo.; London, 1809. 
Ills Letters and Correspondence, public and private, dming the time 
of bis secretaryship to Queen Anne, were published by G. Parke, iu 2 
vols., 4to ; London, 1798. 


II.—ECCLESIASTICAL SERIES. 

' . Bons A D. 1030. —DIED A. D. 1694. 

Tins eminent divine, one of the brightest ornaments of the church 
of England, was descended from a family anciently of the name ot 
Tilston, in Cheshire. His father was Robert Tillotson, a considerable 
clothier of Soworby, in the parish of Halifax in Yorkshire. Both his 
jiarents were nonconformists. 

After he had pnssid through the grammar-schools, and attained a 
skill in the learned languages superior to his years, young Tillotson 
was sent to Cambridge in 1647, and admitted a pensioner of Clare-hall 
He commenced bachelor of arts in 1650, and master of arts in 1654 ; 
liaving boon chosen fellow of this college in 1651. He left college in 
1656 or 1657, according to Dr Hickes, who informs us that he was 
invited by Edmund Prideaux, Esq. of Ford-Abbey, in Devonshire, to 
instruct his son. This gentleman had been commissioner of the great 
seal under the long parliament, and was then attorney-general to Oliver 
Cromwell. How long Mr Tillotson lived with Mr Prideaux, or whe- 
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ther till that gentlemau’s death, 'wliieU happened in 1(>59, does not a])« 
pear. He was in London at the time of the protector’s death. 

The date of Tillotson’s entering into holy orders, and by whom he 
was ordained, are facts unai^certaincd; but his iir&t published bermon 
was ])roached at^thc morning-exercise at Crijiplcgatc. At the time of 
preaching this sermon ho was among the presbyterians, whose commis¬ 
sioners he attended—though as an auditor only—in the Savoy, in 1661; 
but he submitted to the act of uniformity on St Bartholomew’s day in 
tlie year.ensuing. < ^ 

The first office in the episcopalian church in which we find faim em¬ 
ployed after tJic restoration, was that of curate at Cheshunt in Hert- 
fordbhirc, in the years 1661 and 1662. In December, 1662, lu‘ was 
»lected minibter of the parish of St Alderraanbury, by the pa- 

I ishioijcrs, in whom the riglit of choice is vesterl. He declined the ac- 
e< ptance of that living, but did not continue long without the ofl'er of 
another benefice, uhich he accepted, being presented in June, 1663, to 
the rectory of Ketton, or Keddington, in the county of Sufiblk. 
Shortly after, Ik was called to London by the society of Liucoln’s-inn, 
to be their preacher. The reputation uhich his preaching gained him 
in ^o conspicuous a station as that of Liucoln’s-inu, rccoinmi nded him, 
file 3 tar following, to the trustees of the Tuesday’s lecture at St Law- 
Jcucc, Jewry, founded by Eli/.aboth, Viscountess Camden. Htre he 
was commonly attended by a numerous audience, and a grrat concourse 
ot the clergy, who followed liuii for improveineiit. He paitieularly dis¬ 
tinguished himself by opposing the grow iiigevils of Cli.irles tlu' Seeond’k 
reign,—atheism and popeiy. lii the 3 ear 1664, one hinitli, liaviiig de¬ 
serted the church of Eugland for the lloinish eomnuuiiun, published a 
book, called * Sure Footing in C]lri^tianity; or Rational Diseouises on 
the Rule of Faith.’ This lx ing extolled by the aln Uors of po])ery as 
ail unanswt ruble iitrfoimance, Tillotson lefuted it in a piece nititiik‘d, 
‘ Rule of Faith,’ which vias printed in 1666, and insciibed to Pr Stil- 
Iirigllcct. Smith—who assumed the name of Sergeant as a disguise—rc- 
]>lied to this; and in anotlicr piece, attackid a passage in Tillotson’s 
sermon ‘ On the wisdom of being religious,’ which sermon, us well as 
his * llule of Faith,’ Tillotson defended in the preface to the first volume 
of his sermons, printed in 1671, in a niamicr which established his re¬ 
putation as a coiitiuversial writer. 

Ill 1666 he took the degree of D. D. Upon the* promotion of Dr 
Peter Gunning to the bishopric.,of Chichester, in 1070, Tillotson was 
collated to the prebtnd of the second stall in the cathedral of Canter¬ 
bury, which had been held by the new bishop. lie kept this prebend 
till he was advanced to the deanery of that church in 1672. In 1675, 
lu- was presented to the prebend of Ealdland, in St Paul’s, London, 
which he resigned for that of Oxgate, and a residentiaryship in the same 
church in 16/8. This last preferment was obtained for him by tlie in- 
ten st of his friend, Dr Sharp, ufti'iwards archbishop of York. Dean 
Tillotson had been for some years on the list of chaplains to King 
Charles II., but his majesty, according to Burnet, had little kindness 
for him. He therefore contented liinisclf with his deanery, the duties 
of which he faithfully disc harged; and upon several occasions he show¬ 
ed the moderation of his views, particularly in 1674, when he engaged 
III the revival of a SLlunie, which hud miscarried in 1668, to conipie- 
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Iiend the protestant dissmtois ivitbin the pale of the church of Eng¬ 
land by concebbions both sides; but the violence of the high-church 
prelates rendered his good offices inefiectual. 

The origin of Tillotson’s interest with tlie prince and princess oi 
Orange, with the consequences of it in his advanceriUht to the sec of 
Canterbury, has been ascribed to an incident ubich is supposed to 
have happened in the year 1677, and is thus represented by Eachard, 
in his ‘JSibtory of England.’ “ The match between that prince and 
princesopKing made upon political views, ugaiiibt the will of the duke 
of York, and not with the hearty liking of the king, the country-party, 
as they were then called, were exceedingly pleased and elated; and, 
after the lord-ma^oi's feast, p^cret design vtas laid to invite the new 
married couple into tlie city,^Wa public and solemn entertainment to 
be made for them. To prevent this, the court hurried both the bride 
and bridegrooib, as fast asjthey could, out of town, so that they depart¬ 
ed with such precipitation that they had bcarce time to make any pro¬ 
vision for their journey. Their servants and baggage went by the way 
of Harwich, but the prince and princess by Canterbury road, where 
they were to stay till the wind was fair, and the yacht ready to sail 
with them. Being arrived at Cantcrbuiy, they repaired to an inn; and, 
no good care being taken in their haste to sepanite what was needful 
for their journey, they came very meanly provided thither. Monsieur 
Bcutinek, who attended them, tiideavouiod to borrow some plate and 
nionty from the corporation for their accommodation; but, upon grave 
deliberation, the mayor and body proved to bo really afraid to lend 
them either. Dr Tillotson, dean of Canterbury, at that time in resi¬ 
dence there, hearing of this, ininudiatcly got together all hi&own plate, 
and other cliat he bori’ow'ed, togetlui* with a good number of guineas, 
and all otlif r necessaries for thtin, and went directly to the ion to Mon¬ 
sieur Bentinck, and oflered him all that he had got, and withal com¬ 
plained* that he did not come to tlie deanery, w hero the royal family 
used to loilgc, and heartily invited tluin still to go thither, where they 
might be sure of a better accommodation. This last they declined, but 
the money, plate, and the rest wire liighly acceptable to them. Upon 
•this the deaii was earned to wait upon the prince and princess, and his 
great interest soon brouglit others to attend upon them. By this lucky 
accident, he began that acquaintance, and the correspondence with the 
prince and Monsieur Bentinck, which increased ycaily till the Revo¬ 
lution, when Beutinrk had gnat occasion for him and his friends, on his 
own account, as well as the prince himself, when he came to the erowr 
And this was the true secret ground on which the bishop of London 
—whose qualities and services seemed to entitle him without a rival to 
the archbishopric—was sc't asitle, and Dr Tillotson advanced over his 
head.” 

Oil the discovery of the popish plot, Tillotson was appointed to pn ach 
before the house of commons on the 5th of November. The discovery 
of the Ryc-housc plot, in 1683, opened a very melancholy scene, in 
which the dean had a large share of distress, on account both of bis 
private friendships and his concern for the public weal. One of the 
principal objects of his solicitude and anxiety was Lord William Rus¬ 
sell. After Lord Russell’s condemnation, the dtun and Dr Burnet were 
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sent for by his lordship, and they both continued their attendance upon 
him till his death. , 

In 1685, when the persecution of the Huguenots, or protestant sub¬ 
jects in France^ecanie so intolerant, by the impolitic revocation of the 
edict of Nantzjlhat thousands of families forsook their country, and fled 
for refuge to the protestant states of Europe, many of them came to Eng¬ 
land, and were encouraged by the dean to settle at Canterbury, where 
they amply repaid this country for the protection granted ^them, by 
establishing the silk-W’eaving trade. The king having grantNI^bricfs to 
collect alms for their relief, the dean exerted liimself in procuring con¬ 
tributions from his friends. Dr Beveri^e, one of the prebendaries of 
his cathedral, liaving refused to rcajd[|i||e bri(‘fs, as being contrary to 
the rubric, the dean is reported to hafRaid to him, Doctoi', doctor, 
charity is above rubrics 1 ” 

During the debates in parliament concerning the se'ttlement of the 
erown on King William for life, the dean was advised Miili on that point 
by the Princess Anne of Denmark, who had at first refused to give her 
consent to it as pnjudioial to. her own right. Upon the accession of 
William and Mary, the dean was admitted into a high di'gree of favour 
and coiifldence at court, and was appointed clerk of the closet to the 
king. The refusal of Archbishop Sancroft to acknowledge the gov¬ 
ernment or to take the oaths of allegiance, having occasioned that dig¬ 
nitary’s suspension soon after, Ids majcst 3 '^ fixed upon Tillotson for the 
primacy. His rtluctance to accept tliis first dignity in the church of 
England will be best represented in the dean’s own words, in his letter 
to Lady Russell upmj that subji'ct;—“ But now begins my trouble. 
After I had kissed the king’s hand for the deanery of St Paul’s, I gave 
his majesty iny most humble thanks, and told him that now he had set 
me at ease for the rfinainder of my life. He replied. ‘ No such mat¬ 
ter, I assure you;’ and spoke plainly about a great place, which I dread 
to think of, and said, ‘ It w'as necessary for his service; and be must 
charge it upon my conscience.’ JusI as he had said this he was called 
to supper, and 1 had only time to say, ‘ That w'hcn his majesty was at 
leisure I did believe 1 could satisfy him, that it would be most for his 
service that J should continue in the station in which he had now placed 
me.’ This hath brought me into a real difficulty; for, on the one hand, 
it is hard to decline his majesty’s commands, and much harder yet to 
stand out against so much gopdness as his majesty is pleased to use 
toward me. On the other, 1 can neither bring my inclination nor my 
judgment to it. This I owe to the bishop of Salisbury,—Dr Burnet, 
one of the worst and best friends 1 know': best, for his singular good 
opinion of me; and the worst, for directing the king to this inetliod, 
which I know he did, as if his lordship and I had concocted the mat¬ 
ter, how to finish this foolish piece of dissimulation, in running away 
from a bishopric to catch an archbishopric. This fine device hath 
thrown me so far into the briers, that, without his majesty's great good¬ 
ness, I shall never get ofiT without a scratched face. And now I will 
tell your ladyship the bottom of my heart:—I have, of a long time, I 
thank God for it, devoted myself to the public service, without any re¬ 
gard for myself; and to that end have done the best I could, in the best 
manner I was able. Of late God hath been pleased, by a very severe 
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vay,' but in great goodness to me, to wean me perfectly from the love 
of this world, so that worldly greatness is now not only undesirable, but 
distasteful to me; and I do verily believe that I shall be able to do as 
much, or more good, in my present station, than in a higher; and shall 
not have on^ jot less interest or influence upon any OdfiOrs to any good 
purpose; for the people •naturally love a man that will take great pains 
and little preferment; but, on the other hand, if I could force my in- 
clinatioiytD take this great place, 1 foresee that I shall sink under it, 
and grolRiHelancholy, and good for nothing, and, after a little while die 
as a fool ^oes." 

The see of Canterbury, h on^ye r, becoming vacant by the deprivation 
of Archbishop Sancroft, in Vtjjm the king continued to importune the 
dean to accept of it. In this sRuation he wrote another letter to Lady 
Russell, wherein he tells her:—** On Sunday last the king commanded 
me to wait upon him the next morning at Kensington. 1 did so, and 
met with what 1 feared. His majesty renewed his former gracious of¬ 
fer in so pressing a manner, and with so much kindues?, that I hardly 
kiiew^ow to resist it. 1 made the best acknowledgments I could of 
his undeserved grace and favour to me, and begged of him to consider 
all the consequences of this matter, being well assured that all that 
storm, which was raised in convocation the last yAr by those who will 
be the church of Kngland, was upon my account, and that the bishop 
of Loudon was at the bottom of it, out of a jealousy that 1 might be 
a hindrance to him in attaining what he desires, and what, 1 call God 
to witness, 1 would not have. And 1 told his majesty that I was still 
afraid that his kindness to me would be greatly to his prejudice, espe¬ 
cially if he carried it so far as ho was then pleased to speak; for I 
plainly saw they could not bear it, and that the effects of envy and ill- 
will towards me would terminate ujion him. To which he replied, 

‘ That if the thing were once done, and they saw no remedy, they 
would give over, and think of making the b(st of it; and, therefore, 
he must desire me to think seriously of itw ith other expressions not 
fit for me to repeat. To all which I answered, * That in obedience to 
his majesty’s commands, I would consider of it agaiq, though 1 w'os 
wfraid 1 had already thought more of it than had done me good, and 
must break through one of the greatest resolutions of my life, and 
sacrifice at once all the ease and contentment of it; which yet 1 would 
force myself to do, were 1 really convinced that 1 was, in any measure, 
capable of doing his majesty and the public that service which he was 
pleased to think I was.’ He smiled, and said, ‘ You talk of trouble, I 
be ^ve you will have much more ease in it than in the condition in 
which you now are.’ Thinking not fit to say more, 1 humbly took 
leave.” 

The result of this affair is mentioned at large in bis letter to Lady 
Russell:—“ 1 went to Kensington full of fear, but yet determined what 
was fit for me to do. I met the king coming out of his closet, and 
asking if his coach was ready. He took me aside, and 1 told him, 

* That, in obedience to his majesty’s command, 1 had considered of the 
thing as well as I could, and came to give him my answer.’ 1 perceived 


' 'ilie death of hts only surviving child, Maiy, the wlte ui Janiek Chadwiike, l^sq., 
it heie alluded tu. it liappsaed In 1687 
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his majesty was going out, and tiierefore desired him to appoint me 
another time, which he did, on the Saturday morning after. Then 1 
came again, and he took me into his closet, where I told liim * that I 
could not but have a deep sense of his majesty’b great ^race and favour 
to me, not only #0 offer me the best thing he had to give, 4)ut to press 
it so earnestly upon me.’ 1 said ’ 1 would not presume to argue the mat¬ 
ter any further; but I hoped he would give me leave to be still his 
humble And earnest petitioner to spare me in that thing.’ He answered, 
* He would do so it he could; but he knew not what to do i||p refused 
it.’ Upon that 1 told him, * That 1 tendered my life to him, and did 
humbly devote it to be disposed of as. ho thought fih’ He was gra¬ 
ciously pleased to say, ‘ It was the had come to him this 

great while.' I did not kneel down toiffis his hand; for, without that, 
I doubt 1 am too sure of it; but requested of him that he would defer 
the declaration of it, and Itt it be a secret fur some time. He said, 
‘ He thought it might not be amiss to defer it till the parliament was 
up.* 1 begged farther of him that he would not make me a wedge to 
drive out the present archbishop; that, sometime before I wasmemi- 
nated, his majesty would be pleased to declare in council, thav since 
his lenity had not had any better effect, he would wait no more, but 
would dispose of hUqilace. This, 1 told him, 1 humbly desired, that 
1 might not be thought to do any thing harsh, or which might reflect 
upon me; for, now that his majesty had thought fit to advance me to 
this station, niy reputation was become bis interest. He said, ‘ He 
was sensible of it, and thought it reasonable to do as I desired.’ ” 

At length his majesty’s nomination m council of him to the arch¬ 
bishopric took place on the 23d of April, 1691. The cong^ (ft lire be¬ 
ing granted on the 1st of May, he was elected on the 16th, confirra<‘d 
on the 28ch, and, having retired to his bouse on Saturday the 80th, 
which he'spent in fasting and prayer, was consecrated the day follow¬ 
ing, being Whitsunday, in the church of St Mary-le-Bow, by Dr Pe¬ 
ter Mew, bishop of Winchester; Dr William Lloyd, bishop of St 
Asaph; Dr Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Sarum; Dr Edward Stillingfleet, 
bishop of Worcester; Dr Gilbert Ironside, bishop of Biistol; and Dr 
John Hough, bishop of Oxford. Four days after his consecration he 
was sworn of the pnvy-council; and on the 11th of July he had a 
restitution of the temporalities of his see. All the profits of it from 
the Michaelmas preceding were likewise granted to him. 

He did not long survive his advancement, for, on Sunday the 18th of 
November, 1694, he was seized with a sudden illness while at chapel 
m Whitehall. He was attended, the two last nights of his illness^ by 
his friend Nelson, the author of ‘ The Fasts and Festivals of the Church 
of England,’ in whose arms he expired on the 10th of December, 1694, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

The archbishop’s theological works are still held in the highest re¬ 
pute, and have ^en frequently reprinted; many of his sermons have 
likewise been translated into foreign langui^es. To the last edition in 
folio is prefixed his life, by the editor, Dr Birch, from which the pre¬ 
sent memoir is chiefly extracted. 
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BORN A. D. 1637— DILO A. D. 1692. 

Thomas Ken'i youngest son, Ly tbe first wife, of Thomas Kcu of 
Furnival’s lun, was born at Little Berkhamstcad, Hortturdshins iii July 
1637. It is not known where he received the fir^t rudiuieuts of his 
early education, but he was afterwards entered on William of Wyke- 
hatn's munificent foundation at Winchester, whence he was removed lo 
Now college, Oxford, of which he became a fellow-probationer in 1657. 
In 1666 he obtained a fellowship in the college near Winohebter, and 
in 1699 was promoted to the dignity of a prebendal stall in the restored 
cathedral church of that place. For this advancement he was indebted 
to Bishop Morley, whose attachment to Ken seems to have been sin¬ 
cere and warm, and probably originated in tbe kindness which he had 
himself t vperienced, during his ejectment, from Ken’s sister, and her 
husband, Isaac Walton, in their retirement near Stafford. Morley af¬ 
terwards a})poiiited Ken his domestic chaplain, and presented him to 
the rectory of Brixton, in the Isle of Wight. li 1674, Ken made a 
tour to Rome, and soon after his return he was appointed chaplain to 
the princcbb of Orange, whom he accompanied to Holland. His stay 
in the royal suite was rendered uncomfortable to him by the conse- 
l|ucncus of a too conscientious discharge of his duties; 'and in 1683, 
he accepted of Lord Dartmouth’s chaplaiiiry, and accompanied that 
nobleman on his expedition against Tangifr. On his return he was 
appointed chaplain to the king; but this mark of royal favour did not 
bhake the high integrity of Ken, or render him more subservient to the 
loyal pleasure iu things unlawful. On the removal of the licentious 
monareili’s court to Winchester, Ken’s prebendal house was selected 
fur the UbC of the infamous Nell Gwynu ; but the possessor boldly re¬ 
fused to receive such a character within his doors, and Mrs Gwynn 
was compelled to look about for some less scrupulous landlord. The 
king took a proper view, however, of his chaplain’s conduct, and to the 
burjirise of his courtiers, soon afterwards nominated him bishop of Bath 
and Wells. Ken repaid the generosity of the dissipated monarch by 
attending him with the most anxious solicitude when on his death-bed; 
and Bishop Burnet declares that he expressed himself on that trying 
occabion ** with great elevation of thought and expression, like a man 
inspired.” 

In 1685, Bishop Ken published an * Exposition of the Church Cate¬ 
chism,’ and in the same year a collection of ‘ Prayers fiir the use of the 
Bath.’ lie did not take any immediate part in the popish controversy, 
which now began to be imitated with so much keenness; but he was 
one of the famous seven bishops who openly opposed the reading of 
the declaration of indulgence, and was committed to the tower iu con¬ 
sequence. He did not, however, see his way so clearly iu the case of 
the oath of allegiance to King William, and on his refusal to take it 
was deprived of his bishopric.in 1691. He retired to Long-Leat, the 
liospitable seal of his early friend, Lord Weymoutli, where he com- 
[>uscd several devotional works, am' bomc beautiful hyiuiib. Queen 
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Anne settled a pension of £200 upon him. He died at Lewson house, 
near Sherborne, in the 73d year of his age. He had kept his shroud 
for many years beside him, and on finding himself dying, he calmly 
put it on with his own hands, and having given bis parting blessing to 
all present, gently laid down his bead, breathed a sigh, and was at 
rest. His works were published in 1721, in 4 vols. 8vo., with a life 
by Hawkins prefixed. The Rev. W. L. Bowles has also wiitten a life 
of this amiable prelate, in 2 i ols. Bvo. 

BOUN A. D. 1617.— DIED A. D. 1693. 

WitLiAM Sancroet, one of the most conscientious, if not one of 
the most able primates of England, was born at Fresingfield, in the 
county of Suffolk, on the SOtb of January 1617. He received the 
rudiments of his education at Bury. At the age of eighteen, he was 
sent to Emanuel college, Cambridge, of which his uncle. Dr William 
Sancroft, was then master. In 1642, he succeeded to a fellowship in 
his college. The * §plemn league and covenant’ was soon after this 
proposed to the heads and fellows of colleges, but by what moans San¬ 
croft escaped the consequences of this test, it is now impossible to de¬ 
termine. He retained his fellowship, and it has been suggested that 
he may have succeeded in doing so through the interference of Milton, 
who, though not yet in public life, must have had considerable in¬ 
fluence both in the house of commons and in the assembly of divines, 
and may have exerted himself in favour of a brother-poet, for Sancroft 
had also cultivated the muses, and professed himself an admirer of 
Milton’s poetry. Soon afterwards, the use of the liturgy was prohibit¬ 
ed, and public prayer, according to the directory, enjoined to be put 
up in every church and chapel in the kingdom. A friend advised 
Sancroft to yield to necessity and conform in this case, but he replied, 
** I do not, indeed, count myself obliged to go to chapel and read com¬ 
mon prayer till my brains be dashed out; but to comply, by praying 
according to the directory, would be to throw a foul aspersion on the 
whole church of England since the reformation ; and shall I pray for 
your synod and army, or give thanks for your covenant ?” At last, 
in the month of July 1651, h^ gave proof of his sincerity by incurring 
the forfeiture of his fellou ship rather than take the * engagement,’ as it 
was called. 

For some years after his expulsion from Cambridge, Mr Sancroft 
seems to have lived chiefly*with, his elder brother at Fresingfield. 
During this period he published two tracts which made considerable 
oobe. The first a dialogue in Latin, was entitled, * Fur Prsedestina- 
tus,’ and was intended to hold up the doctrines of Calvinism to ridi¬ 
cule ; the other, entitled ‘ Modem Policies, taken from Machiavel, 
Borgia, and other choice authors;, by an eye-witness,’ was a satire on 
the supposed fanaticism and hypocrisy of the party in power. The 
latter tract was but published in 1652, but passed through seven edi¬ 
tions in the short space of five years. Of the * Fur Preedestinatus,’ 
Sancroft’s biographer, Dr D’Oyly thus writes: “ The exposure of Uie 
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Calvinistic doctrines was peculiarly serviceable at that time, when 
both the puritans and the independents, however they differed from 
each other on points of church discipline and government, yet concurred 
in maintaining those doctrines in thch* utmost rigour, and pushed them 
to the extreme of Antinomianism ; thereby obstructing the natural in¬ 
fluence of Christianity on the human heart, and giving a free rein to 
perverse and headstrong passions. A dialogue is feigned between a 
thief condemned to immediate execution, and a Calvinistic preacher, 
who came to Tnove him to repentance for his crimes. The thief, al¬ 
though by his own acknowledgment he had lived in the commission of 
the worst enormities, is full of self-satisfaction; maintains that he 
could not possibly act any other part than he had done, as all men, 
being either elect or reprobate, are predestined to happiness or misery; 
that the best actions, as they arc reputed, partake of so much wicked¬ 
ness as to differ in no essential degree from the worst; that sinners ful¬ 
fil the will of God as much as those who most comply with his out¬ 
ward commands ; and that God, as working irresistibly in all men, is 
the cause of the worst sins which they commit. He says, that he had 
always reflected respecting himself in this manner—that either he must 
be elect or reprobate; if the former, the Holy Spirit would opeiate so 
irresistibly ns to effect his conversion; if the latter, all his care and di¬ 
ligence for effecting his salvation, would rather do harm than good; 
but now, he felt satisfied that he was one of the elect, who, though they 
may fall into grievous sin^, cannot fail of salvation.” 

* In 1()57, Sancroft quitted England, with an intention of taking u]) 
his residence in Holland; but, after \isiting Amsterdam, the Hague, 
and Utrecht, he was persuaded to accompany a friend in a tour 
fhrough the south of Europe. ^ The restoration of Charles II. having 
brought Sancroft back to England, he was appointed chaplain to Bishop 
Cosin, and preached his consecration sermon. Preferments now flowed 
rapidly upon him. In 1662 he w'ds elected muster of Emanuel college, 
and at the close of the year 1664, the king conferred on him the 
deanery of St Paul’s, at the request of Sheldon, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and Henchman, bishop of London. While dean of St Paul’s, he 
eagerly promoted the design for building a new church suitable to the 
dignity of the sec ; and it was mainly through his exertions and bounty 
that the magnificent plan of Sir Christopher Wren was at last adopted. 
The first stone of the new cathedral was laid under the superintendence 
of Dr Sancroft as dean, but it was not completed till long after his 
death. 

On the death of Sheldon, in 1677, Dr Sancroft, much to his own 
surprise, as well as that of all who were acquainted with his habits, 
was elevated at once to the primacy. Bishop Burnet hints that San¬ 
croft mav have been indebted for this piece of good fortune to an opi¬ 
nion whi^ the court may have entertained of him, that he was a man 
more likely to be gained over to* their secret wishes than any member 
of the existing prelacy. But of any thing like the slightest disposition 
on the part of Sancroft ever to temporize with popery, we most unhe¬ 
sitatingly acquit him. In fact, in a sermon which he preached before 
the peers, soon after his elevation to the archiepiscopal chair, he attacked 
the Jesuitical party with a zeal and bitterness at that time peculiarly 
his own; and one of the very steps which he took after his promotion. 
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was to solicit the king’s permission to attempt the conversion of the 
duke of York from the errors of the church of Rome. The solicited 
permission was granted, and the prelate’s address to the duke, which 
has been preserved, evinces how truly in earnest he was in his wish to 
win James over to the reformed faith and practice of the church of 
England. The suspension of Dr Wood, the infamous bishop of Lich> 
6eld and Coventry, is also highly creditable to his integrity and zeal. 
When Charles was laid on his deathbed, the archbishop was summoned 
to attend him in his dying moments. He addre8sed*thc king in a 
weighty exhortation, and with much freedom of speech, but hi? faith¬ 
fulness was lost on the wretched monarch, who preferred to have the 
last offices of religion administered to him by Romish priests. 

In 1685, on the accession of James II, Sancroft’s difficulties began. 
Deceived by the assurances which the king gave that he would sup¬ 
port the church as established by law. the archbishop presented to him 
an address in his own name, and that of the other bishops. He like¬ 
wise placed the crown on his majesty’s head. But it has been dis¬ 
proved by Dr D’Oyly that he officiated on this occasion, without in¬ 
sisting on the administration of the sacrament, as Burnet insinuates. 
His refusal‘to act under the ecclesiastical commission which James 
issued, and his pelitioning with the six bishops against reading the 
king’s declaration for liberty of conscience, were acts which gave great 
offence at court. We have elsewhere noted the issue of this contest. 
When the infatuated monarch became aware of the danger of his si¬ 
tuation, he sent for the archbishop in haste and earnestly besought hts 
advice how to regain the ground which he had lost in the affections of his 
people. Sancroft cpmplied with the request of his soveicign, and drew 
up ten articles for his consideration, in^e lost of which he ffrinly bul 
respectfully stipulates for permission to attempt the convei’sion of the 
king himsdf from the errors of popery. James promised to listen to 
his advice, and commanded him to compose public pi a} ers vuited to 
the state of the kingdom at this critical period. 

On the king’s first depaiture from his capital, Sancroft was foremost 
1o sign the address to the prince of Orange, praying him to summon a 
parliament. But he had already wavered greatly as to the line oi con¬ 
duct which it was his duty to pursue with respect to the prince. There 
is extant a paper in his own handwriting, in which he discusses three 
different modes of settling th^ government. The first w'as to declare 
the prince of Orange—who, at tlie instance of the nobility and some 
commoners, was administering the public affairs both civil and military 
—king, and solemnly to crown him. A second ])lan was to set up the 
next heir to the crown after the king’s death, and to crown her. The 
third was, “ To declare the king, by reason of his unhappy principles, 
and his resolution to act accordingly, incapable of tlie government, with 
which such jirinciples are inconsistent and incompatible, and to declare 
the prince of Orange evstos regni^ who shall carry on the government 
in the king's right and name.” To the last of these modes he gave a 
decided preference, reasoning on what must be done in hereditary mo> 
narebies when the king is rendered incapable of directing the govern¬ 
ment through ‘ delicacy,’ or otherwise. Yet, though he thus seems to 
have made up his mind as to what should be done, ho obstinately re¬ 
fused to introduce tlu subject to the pcerb; and w hen all public fuuc- 
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Monarieq wt're required to take an oath of allrgiancp to King William, 
he, with nine other prelates, refused to comply, pleading their previous 
oath to King James, his heirs, and successors. He was still, however, 
allowed to continue in the exercise of his metropolitical powers until 
the 1st of August, 1689, when he was suspended from office. On the 
1st of February following, he was, with five other bishops, deprived by 
act of parliament, without any previous trial or censure. On the 
3d of August, he finally left the metropolis, and retired to Fre^ing- 
field, the place of his nativity, which he nevir afterwards* quitted. lie 
^pent the remainder of his life in great privacy, and died on the 24th 
of November, 169.3. 

We have already expressed our opinion of the integrity of this pre* 
late’s character. We think that he gave repeated evidence of his readi- 
ne-s to sacrifice all woildly advantage to what ho believed to be his 
duty at the time. Yet he was not without many foibles, and even some 
of the darker traits of character. He w'as austere in his own life, and 
intolerant towards others. In some things too he was inconsistent. 
He maintained the doctrine of passive obedience, 5 'et on James’s first 
departure from Ins capital, the archbishop himself went from Guildhall, 
and having diunanded and obtained the keys, ot the Tower, delivered 
them over as by order from the loids, to Lord Lbeas, whicli, as has 
been observed in‘a tract attributed to Lord Somers, “would have been 
as real acts, of laesae majestatis, if King James had not forfeited the duty 
.and obedience of his subject*, as if he had stabbed him to the heart.” 
lifis literary character presents nothing v cry remarkable; liis style par¬ 
took largely of all the common defects in the taote of the age, but is 
often highly ferse and piquant. Tlip arcIibi*.hop’s IiR« has been recently 
written by Dr D'Oyly, in two volume , octavo. 

* mutant Bates, m. m. • 

BORN A D. 1625. —Dirt* A. D. 1699. 

• Dr William Batts, a distinguished puritan divine, was born Nov. 
1625, in the very year that Charles I. succeeded to the throne. Nei 
ther his ancestry nor his birth-place has been left on record.* In fact, 
no regular account of him at all has been transmitted from his contem¬ 
poraries ; a circumstance rather singular, considering the esteem which 
he commaude I, and the eminence he reached among the men of his 
generation. Ilowe, who seems to have bten longest and best acquaint¬ 
ed with him, having known him, as he tells us himself, above foity 
years, has left us no other memorial of his friend than the funeral ser¬ 
mon preached upon his death, and which, though marked with much of 
its author’s usual power and grandeur, and sketching the character of 
Bates with great felicity and fulness, ha» scarcely even furnished us 
with the outlines of bis life. 

More fortunate than some of his nonconforming brethren of that age, 
lie enjoyed the advantages of a university education, and commenced 
his studies at Cambridge, being early admitted to Emanuel college; 

' Sea Palmer's Noiiconrormiets’ Memorial. 
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aod, in 1644, removed to King's college, where, in 1647, he obtained 
his degree as Bachelor of Arts. He attached himself to the presby- 
terian party, and early commenced the public duties of his office, in 
which he very speedily obtained that high popularity which attended 
him to tire last. His first charge was that of St Dunstan’s, London, 
where he was appointed vicar, and where he remained till ejected by 
tlie act of uniformity in 1662. While there, he united himself with 
several‘other ministers in carrying on the morning lectures in Cripple- 
gate church. In the restoration of Charles II. he took an active part, and 
was soon after appointed one of his majesty's chaplains. In the follow¬ 
ing November he received from the university of Cambridge the de¬ 
gree of Doctor in divinity, by an express royal mandate. About this 
time too he was offeted the deanery of Litchfield and Coventiy, but, 
along with several of his brethren, who were presented with similai 
bribes by the court, he, from conscientious scruples, declined the offoi.’ 
It is said, that from the high and general estimation in which he uas 
held, he might, by conformity to the dominant church, have secured 
any bishopric in the kingdom. At the same time it is evident that 
high as he stood, he was not reckoned the first of his party; for whiKt 
he and Manton were offered deaneries, Baxter and Calamy had the 
credit of refusing bishoprics.® In 1660 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners at the celebrated Savoy conference. This conference 
was summoned by a royal commission, and met at Savoy, the bishop 
of London's lodgings. Its object was “ to advise upon and revise 
the book of common prayer.’’ * It consi-ted of a great many commit' 
sioners, episcopalian and presbyterian, and was carried on at consider 
able length, and with great keenness of discussion; though it termina¬ 
ted altogether unsuccessfully. Baxter, in the second part of his ‘Life 
and Times,’ has left us a very clear and copious narratue of the whole 
pioceedings, into which, however, it is unnecessary to enter, farther 
than to select a slight anecdote of Dr Bates, of whom Baxter fays “ he 
spoke very solidly, judiciously, and pertinently.’’ Baxter had said 
something in the course of debate, which Bishop Morley, the most 
vehement and unreasonable of his party, interpreted to mean, “ that a 
man might be for some time without sin“ upon which,” says Baxte];. 
“ he sounded out his aggravation of this doctrine, dnd then cried ta 
Dr Bates, What say jou. Dr Bates, is this your opinion ? saith Ur 
Bates, I believe we aie all signers, but I pray, my lord, give him leave 
to speak.” * 

In 1662 he was deprived of his charge in London by the celebrated 
‘ act of uniformity;’ and though never, like many of his brethren, cast 
into prison, nor subjected to such severe privations as most of them 
endured, yet he had much to undergo and to endure. Once when 
called to a deathbed along with Baxter, he was most providentially 
prevented from attending, though ignorant of the real danger he would 
have been exposed to fromjiis enemies, who had stationed officers at 
the sick woman’s house to seize him. In 1665 he took the oath im¬ 
posed by the Oxford parliament, “ that they w'ould not, at any time, 

* Baxters Life and Times, part li. p. SB3. 

* bill net’s Hist othih uwn Tunes, vol i p 303 

* Baxter's Life and Times, partii p 804 — Buinet’s own Times vol. I p. £94 

* Baxter, part H p 887. 
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endeavour an alteration in the govorument of church or state.*' In 
this he was joined by about twenty of his brethren, who, acting upon 
the interpretation given of it by the Lord Keeper Bridgeman, whom 
Bates consulted upon the point, * came in at the sessions,* as Baxter 
tells us, and took the oath. Among the chief of those w ho followed 
him upon this occasion were Howe and Poole; and among those who 
stood out was Baxter, who could by no means be persuaded of the 
soundness of the Lord Keeper’s explanation, that by endeavours was 
meant unlawful endeavour,*’ and who, therefore, notwithstanding a long 
letter ftpom Dr Bates upon the subject, steadily persisted in his refusal, 
thinking tiie reasons contained in that letter by no means sufficient 
to enervate the foree of the objections to the oath, or to solve the dif¬ 
ficulties.”® In the beginning of the year I6d8, some of the more mo¬ 
derate prelatists endeavoured to effect some sort of ^ comprehension,’ as 
it was called, by which, upon certain tonus, the Dissenters might be 
admitted into the church. In this Dr Bate*, was actively concerned 
along with Manton and Baxter, on the presbyterian side. But the 
sciieme met with such violent*oppo'^ition fioin the leading prelates of 
the day. that it fell to the gixiund.^ A little after this, we find him 
presenting, along with some of his brethien, an ad^ie.'j to the king for 
the relief of the nonconformists; but though they were received most 
graciously, nothing was done, aud as Baxter says, ‘ after all, they were 
as before.* Again, in 1674*, we find him engaged in another fruitless 
attempt to secure some piivilcges to his brethren. Tillotson and Stil- 
liugfleet sought an interview with him, and some other nonconforming 
ministers; the scheme was proposed, and the terms drawn up; but 
through the inveterate opposition of some of the more violent of the 
bishops, the attempt ended .is the othei - had done. The aecossion of 
James II. to the throne by no means diminished the sufferings ofthepu- 
litans. Upon sc\eidl of tlum this event brought fresh hardships and 
tiials. Among tin sc was Baxter, and one of the most intere'^ting scenes 
in the wliolo of that inteiesting and <^veiitful pciiod, is the narrative of 
his trial before Jefferies, when, attended by Dr BatC', he faced un¬ 
moved the brutal threats and piofane lilMidry of that perveiter of jus¬ 
tice and perseonfor of the saints. The whole scene is far too long for 
transcription here: the few sentences that rt fer to the subject of this 
memoir is all that is required. “ Richard, Richard,” exclaimed Jef¬ 
feries, interrupting Baxter in his defence, dost thou think we’ll hear 
thee poison the couit? Bichaid, thou art an old fellow,an old knave; 
tliou hast written books enough to loud a cart, every one as full of se¬ 
dition as an egg is full of meat. ... 1 know* thou iiast n mighty 

party, and I see a great many of the brotherhood income is waiting tf> 
see what will become of their mighty don ; and a Doctoi of the party, 
(looking to Dr Bates,) at your elbow; but by the grace of Almighty 
God, I’ll crush you all 1”* At the accession of William, he picsented 
the address of the Dissenters to their majesties; and evi*i after, till the 
day of his death, enjoyed the esteem and confidence of both king and 
queen. Durmg the latter part of his life he was minister of a congre¬ 
gation at Hackney. He died there in 1699, aged 74. While residing 
theie we meet with the following incident, narrated by Calamy, which 

* Bflxlet, Life uiul Timt*., |) til 111 p 13,15—Hiiiritt, >ol. i p. 37.‘i 
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is introduced here as being interesting in a literary tray. A French 
minister, a refugee from the persecutions of the duke of Savoy, came 
over to England. Dr Bates being desirous to see him, asked Calamy 
to bring him to Hackney. When he was introduced, “ be made a very 
handsome speech to the Doctor in Latinnot one word of which the 
Doctor could understand, till Calamy interpreted. The Doctor then 
replied in Latin also, but not one word of his answer could Monsieur 
Amald comprehend till Calamy explained. The reason of this may 
be seen in our own day; uhen the English and foreign pronunciation 
of Latin al'e still as much at variance as ever; and this, as Calamy re> 
marks, “ shows the inconvenience of our using a different pronuncia¬ 
tion of the Latin tongue from what is common among foreigners.” ^ 

He did not outlive his usefulness; but in spite of the growing infirm¬ 
ities of which he himself tells us in his funeral sermon for Dr Jacomb, 
preached and laboured to the last, a circumstance too common to be 
remarked in these days, but most unaccountably uncommon in ours. 
He seems to have been the intimate friend of Tillotson and Stilling- 
fleet, who were men like himseUj moderate and pacific in their church 
principles. He u as in all respects a su]>enor man, and entitled to 
stand high in the ranks of nonconformity. In person he is said to have 
been handsome, or as Howe terms it in his funeral sermon for him,— 
“ of a self-recommending aspect, composed of gravity and pleasant¬ 
ness, with a graceful mien, and calmness of person.” His character 
was amiable, his talents high, his learning extensive, his judgmeat 
clear and sound, and his memory remaikably strong. Hie. works are 
by no means numerous or laige, being originally comprised in one fo¬ 
lio volume, and of late years modernized into four octavos. His lar¬ 
gest work is his ‘ Harmony of the Divine Attributes,’ which seems to 
have been intended for a system of divinity, and vihich, along 
with his discourses upon the existence of God, immortality of the soul, 
truth of the Christian religion, forms one of the compactest and com- 
pletest systems of theology of which that period can boast. It is 
the production of a man of shrewd judgment and acute thought. 
Like Leighton among the Scotch divines, he seems to have risen su- 
]}erior to most of his contemporaries, in the adoption of a sounder 
philosophy, and the rejection of that abstruse and futile metaphysics 
which disfigured the writings of that age. His style is clear and po¬ 
lished, more of a modern air tlmn any of his brethren, excepting Char- 
noek. It !-» light and full of imagery ; tasteful, but by no means 
powerful; attractive rather than impressive. He is said to have studied 
poetry and light literature ; and a number of romances were found in 
his library at his death. He was an admirer of Cowley ; and from 
some passages we would bo tempted to believe he had studied Jeremy 
Taylor. There is far more compression and terseness in Bates than in 
Taylor; but by no means a dissimilarity in their general tone of style. 
But the divine whom he most resembles is Leighton. Like him his 
style is short and elegant rather than fluent and nervous. Like him 
he had abandoned the scholastic divisions and subdivisions in his dis¬ 
courses ; and like him, almost nothing that wears the air of controversy 
L to be met with in his works. In this he most strikingly differed from 

* Ciilani>’s Lile, yol i. p 219. 
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Baxter, who, though as eager and unremitting in his endeavours afler 
peace and agreement, yet more tlian any other man mingled in the 
controversies of the day, and threw the colour of his public life over 
eveiy practical treatise that be penned. Perhaps the most elegant of 
Bates’ works, is his treatise entitled, * Tlie Four Last Things—^Deatb, 
Judgment, Heaven, and Hell, practically considered and applied, in 
several discourses.’ The discourses are admirable specimeus of sound 
«nd practical theology, conveyed in an elegant and most attractive 
style. Any one, however, who reads it carefully, will find, that 
some of his best passages are just the expansion of ideas picked up in 
the course of an extensive study of the fathers. The same remark, in¬ 
deed, applies to all his works. His treatises on * Divine Meditation,’ 
and on ‘ The Fear of God;’ ' Spiritual Perfectionand a few minor 
ones upon practical subjects, are excellent—but by no means to bo 
classed among his best performances. His piece upon the ‘Saints 
everlasting Rest in Heaven,’ though a superior work, and well worthy 
of a perusal, will never bear comparison either with Baxter’s ‘ Saints’ 
Rest,’ or Howe's ‘ Blessedness of the Righteous.’ Besides all these 
practical works, he was the editor of a collection of lives of distinguish¬ 
ed individuals, amounting to thirty-two, in Latin ; ,a volume of great 
value, and now rather scarce. In Howe's sermon upon his death, his 
character is drawn with a fulness which it is impossible to transcribe, 
and with an exactness and felicity which it is impossible to abridge or 
imitate. 


BORN A. O. 1633. — DIED A, a 1699. 

• 

Edward Stillingfleet was descended from the ancient family of 
the Stillingfleets of Stillingfieet, about four miles from York. He was 
the seventh son of Samuel Stillingfieet and Susannah, daughter of Ed¬ 
ward Norris, Esq., after whom he was named. He was born, April 
l7tb, 1635, at Granbourne, Dorsetshire, where he first enjoyed tiie in¬ 
structions of Mr Thomas Garden, and from wlience he was removed to 
Ringwood, Hampshire, to be placed under the tuition of Mr Baulch, whose 
school having been founded by W. Lynne, Esq., enjoyed the privilege 
of having some of its scholars elected to exhibitions at the universities. 
This honour young Stillingfieet attained soon after he had entered his 
14th year, and was admitted into St Jobri’s college, Cambridge, under 
the tuition of Mr Pickering,, one of the Fellows. At the' age of 
eighteen, he took the degree of B. A. and soon afler obtained a fellow¬ 
ship, being already^distinguished for his diligent application and emi¬ 
nent attainments. Soon afler this period, he withdrew for a time from 
the university, and resided in the family of Sir Roger Burgoyne, at 
Wroxall, in Warwickshire, who subsequently became bis patron, and 
introduced iiim to a considerable living. A^ soon as he was of suf¬ 
ficient standing, he took his degree of M. A., and became tutor in the 
family of Francis Pierpoint, Esq. brother of the marquess of Dorchester. 

It was at tills period tliat he wrote and published his ‘ irenicum, or 
Wcapon-Salvc for the church’s wounds,' 1659. ' It was designed to 
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roooncile dissenters, but it bad the effect of offending many of the 
author’s friends in the church, and of supplying the dissenters with a 
weapon against himself, on a subsequent occasion. He had, previously 
to this publication, obtained the rectory of Sutton, Bedfordshire. It is 
certain that be greatly differed in future years from himself when he 
wrote this work ; and the best proof of it is given in the dedication of 
the ordination sermon at St Peter’s, Cornhill, 1685 ; and, also at p. 146, 
of* Several Conferences between a Popish Priest, a Fanatic Chaplain,’ 
where, in the person of P. D., he speaks freely of it, and says, ** I be> 
lieve there are many things in it, which, if Dr Stillingfleet were to 
write now, he would not have said: for there arc some which show his 
youth and want of due consideration; others wliich he yielded too far, 
in hopes of gaining the dissenting parties to the church of England.” 
His treatise, however, he republished in 1662, with an Appendix, con¬ 
cerning the power of excommunication. The same year ho published 
his * Origines Saerse, or a rational account of Natural and Revealed 
Religion.’ This was a work of great merit from so young a man, and 
induced Bishop Sanderson to say, when Stillingfleet was first introduced 
to him, that “ he expected to have seen one as considerable for his age, 
as he had already shown himself for learning.” Soon after this period, 
he was selected, as a proper person, to reply to * Labyrinth us Caiitauii- 
onsis,’ a work written by T. C. against Laud’s answer to Fisher the 
Jesuit. This work, together with the work on * The Origin and Na¬ 
ture of Protestantism,’ appeared before the end of the IGbl, and greatly 
increased the reputation of Stillingfleet, and recomiiu iided him to the 
notice of Sir Hai’bottle Grimstone, master of the Rolls, who appointed 
him to the office of preacher at the Roll’si chapel, 'rir he held with 
his living at Sutton, but was soon after presented by the earl of South¬ 
ampton, lord-treasurer, to the vacant rectory of St Andrew’s, Ilolborn. 
After this, he was made preacher at the Tf.nipic. These officf^ intro¬ 
duced him to the acquaintance of Sir Matthew Hale and Judge 
Vaughan, and afterwards to the honourable btation of chaplain to King 
Charles 11. Hence he was still farther elevated to be a canon-resi¬ 
dentiary, both of St Paul's and Canterbury. His fame still increasing 
with his promotion, he rose to be dean of St Paul’s, aud archdeacon oT 
London. While rector of Sutton, he had married Andrea, the eldest 
daughter of W. Debyns, Esq. qf Wormington, Gloucestershire, by whom 
he had two daughters, wdio died in infancy ; and one son, Edward, who 
oecamc D. D., and incumbent of Wood-Norton, Norfolk. His first wife 
dying, he married, some years after, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicolas 
Pedley; by whom he had seven children, of whom only two survived 
him, viz. the Rev. James Stillingfleet, who became prebendary of 
Worcester, and Anne who married Humphrey Tyshe, Esq. of Gray’s 
Inn. 

In the year 1063, he became B. D., and in 16^8, he kept a public 
act at Cambridge with great ability, and then proceeded D. D. In 
the year 1669, he-published some sermons, one of which * Concerning 
the sufferings of Christ,*made a considerable noise, and excited much 
controversy. The volume containing his sermons was subsequently 
enriched by an able ‘ Discourse on the true reasons of the sufleringti 
of Christ.’ After his death, there was also printed a continuation of 
this controversy, occasioned by some letters from dissenting nilnistcnu 
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This was ontitledy a ‘ Secoud Part.’ After this, he published his work 
on the * Idolatry, &c. of the Church of Romeaud followed that up by 
replies to many opponetits, and particularly to the author of * The Guide 
iu Controveroies,’ and Dr Godden. For some time he was sharply en¬ 
gaged w'ith many popish adversaries, and produced various controver¬ 
sial tracts against tliem, of great learning and ability. But, in 1680, lie 
was appointed to preach at Guildhall chapel before the judges and 
lord mayor, &c.; and this sermon, entitled ‘ The Mischief of Separation,* 
drew forth a new host of antagonists of a different sort, Owen, Baxter, 
and several others, attacked liim, but the most witty of his opponents 
was Vincent Alsop. They all considered that his late sermon was a 
grievous departure from the comparatively liberal principles of his 
*Irenirum.’ To these several authors he subsequently replied in a 
goodly quarto, entitled * The Unreasonableness of Separation.’ This 
appeared in 1683; and in 1685 appeared the greatest of all his works, the 
* Origines Britannicse, or Antiquities of the Churches in Britain.’ 

About thu. period, the protestant cause seemed to be environed with 
perils, and the church in great danger of again lapsing into popery. 
StilhngflcLt, however, stood fbrwatd on many occasions with his pen, 
and rendeied eminent srrviue to the cause of tr^th by his various 
publications, of which it is not easy to give a full account. The Re¬ 
volution, however, happily rescued the church and the nation from the 
dangers to which both had been exposed, and upon the accession of 
King William, Dean Stillingfleet was made bishop of Worcester. Soon 
after this event, he again entered the liats with the Socmians, in a ser¬ 
mon preached at St Lawrence, Jewry. Upon this sermon an attack was 
made three yi ars after in a work tiitilled, ‘ Consc'eration^ and Expli¬ 
cations of the Doctrine of the Trinity,’ 5 c. To thio In replied by re- 
pubh<«hitig his former discourse against Creihus, with the obnoxious ser¬ 
mon, preceded by a long preface, concerning ‘ the true state of the 
controversy and the same year he followed this up by a discourse in 
vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, with an answer to the Sociuian 
objections'. In this vindication, he had made some observations on Mr 
Locke's ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding,’ to which Locke icjilied. 
Several letters fsissed between them, and Locke is generally allowed 
to have had the better of the argument. After he became bishop of 
Worcester, he wrote and published various charges and discourses to 
the clergy, all of which display great talents and much learning in ca¬ 
non law, &c. In his bishopric he W'as involved in much trouble, by 
his attempts to enforce the discipline of the church upon the clergy. 
The celebrated Dr Bentley became his chaplain, and was much indebted 
to the bishop’s patronage, and greatly resembled him in being a leader 
of controversies, though of a very different order from those of the bishop. 
Two years before his own death. Dr Stillingflect lost his second wife. 
He had continued in his bishopric about ten years, when his health 
rapidly declined, and he died in London of the common complaint of 
sedentary men,—a disease of th§ stomach. His death took place at 
his own house in Park-street, Westminster, March 27th, 1699. He was 
interred in his own cathedral church; where a handsome monument 
was erected to his memory, whicl is graced by an elegant Latin in¬ 
scription from tht* pen of the celebrated I)r Bentley. 

Bishop Stillingfleet may be justly cousideted one of the ableat pole- 
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mics of his age. In some tilings he is thought to have diverged in 
later life from the wore tolerant and liberal opinions of his earlier days. 
But, as a scholar and divine, he may be said to have risen gradually, 
even in times of great excitement, to a measure ol influence and &me 
which few of his contemporaries ever reached, llis antiquarian researches 
are of the highest value, and will maintain for him a lasting niche in the 
temple of fame, whatever should be the fate of his theological treatises. 

I Unhappily for the reputation of his controversial writings, many of 
their subjects are now become obsolete; and those which relate to topics 
of more general interest to the Christian church, are superseded by 
modern works more adapted to the taste of the times, and undoubtedly 
more logical, though less erudite. In his private character he is des¬ 
cribed as amiable and liberal; but in his official station h(> is charged 
with sufficient loftiness and severity. There can be no doubt that he 
justly deserves the distinction assigned him, of being one of the nio»t 
learned and able divines of the church of England, and one of the must 
eucces»ful defenders of the reformed doctrines. His works are collected 
into six folio volumes. 


BORN A. D. 1629 . —DlLD A D. 1702 

9 

Oliver Heywood, the sixth child of Richard and Alice Heywood, 
the representatives of an ancient family in the north of England, was 
born at Little Lever, in the county of Lancaster, in 1G29. In hi> 
eighteenth year hewas admitted to Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
had a pious though somewhat eccentric tutor in Mr Akhurst, and en¬ 
joyed the pastoral ministrations of Dr llaimuoud, at that time preacher 
in St Giles’s. He docs not ajipear to have pursued his literary studies 
at Cambridge with much ardour. He says of himself at tiiut period : 

All the time I was in the univerdty, my heart was much deadened 
in philosophical studies; nor could 1, as 1 desired, apply my mind so 
closely to human literature, though 1 prize learning above all sublunary 
excellencies. I might have been more useful had 1 improved my time 
better therein. My time and thoughts,” lie adds, were most employed 
on practical divinity, and experimental truths were most vivifying to 
myboul: 1 pn(erred Pirkins, Bolton, Preston, and Sibbs, far above 
Aristotle or Plato.” 

In 1630, be accepted an invitation from a presbyterian congregation 
at Coley, near Halifax, to become their pastor. After he had laboured 
for several years in this obscure situation, the vicarage of Preston was 
offered to iiim by Sir Richard Houghton ; but, w ith that singleness of 
heart which e\ cr marked the whole conduct of this amiable man, he 
respectfully declined the preferment, believing that Coley presented a 
field of greater usefulness to him. 

The political agitations of the times occasionally reached even to 
Heywood’s retreat. . He adhered to the king’s party, and was conse¬ 
quently viewed with suspicion by the adverse side. On one occasion 
he was even imprisoned by a party of Colonel Lilburu’s men, but no 
charge against him could lie substantiated. 
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The Restoration was of course regarded as a most auspicious event 
by the pastor of Coley; but the proceedings of Charles and bis minions 
soon convinced him that whatever political blessings might flow to the 
country from the re-establishment of the monarchy, the spiritual interests 
of the people were not to be benefited by the change. Heywood him¬ 
self was one of the first to sufier from the virulence of the high church 
party. He was repeatedly threatened with suspension on account of his 
refusal to read the book of common-prayer in his church services; but 
his prudence and well-known loyalty protected him for a while against 
extreme measures. At last air order for his suspension was issued by 
the archbishop’s chancellor; and this measure, harsh as it was, was fol¬ 
lowed by a still severer and more unjustifiable one. On the 22d of 
November, 1662, excommunication was published against him at Hali¬ 
fax, and he was solemnly forbidden to enter within the walls of any 
church within the diocese, on any occasion wlmti‘V(*r. For some time 
he quietly submitted to the tyrannous edict, and refrained from preach¬ 
ing either in public or private. At last he awoke to a better sense of 
duty, and saw it to be incumbent on him to obev God rather than man. 
He now preached as he had opportunity, and many gladly availed 
themselves of his ministrations. „ 

Tlie ‘ Conventicle Act,' as it was called, was ultimately much evaded 
by the partial connivance of the authorities with vhom its enforcement 
rested. Under this relaxation of severity. Hey w ood was enabled occa- 
hiotially to preach to his old people at Coley. But information having 
been laid against him, his goods were distrained, and he avoided im¬ 
prisonment with difficulty. It w^s at length confessed by the court 
that “ there was very little fruit of all these forcible methods which 
had been used for reducing erring and dissenting persons.” On the 
15th of March, 1672, a declaration of liberty to all persons dissenting 
from the established church was issued by roj al authority. The laws 
affecting dissenters, however, were not repealed, but only suspended, 
and the declaration itself was a stretch of the royal prerogative. 
Heywood now removed to *^orth Owram, where he organized a 
Christian society on the general principles of Piesbyterianism, but so 
modified as to ad.nit of the communion of Christians of other denom¬ 
inations. The recall of the royal license, in the following year, again 
drove Heywood from his public ministrations. He continued, how¬ 
ever, to preach privately until apprehended and committed to York 
castle in 1685. 

On the appearance of King James’s declaration for general liberty of 
conscience, Heywood walked out of prison and resumed his pastoral 
labours, whicii he pro«ecutcd with great fervour of spirit and signal 
success, till within a short time of his death. He died on the 4th of 
May, 1702. The Rev. J. Fawcett, and tlic Rev. 11. Slate, have each 
written memoirs of this most amiable and exemplary noii-conformist 
divine. 
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BOBN A.O. 1630.— DIED A. D. 1705. 

Joi^R Howe, the son of the Rev. Mr Howe, minister of the town 
of Loughborough in Leicestershire, was born May 17th, 16S0. 
The living of this parish was given to Mr Howe by Archbishop 
Laud, and afterwards taken from him by the same person on 
account of the leaning he manifested to the principles of the puri¬ 
tans. After hib ejectment from this parish, Mr Howe removed 
with his family to Ireland, but was shortly after obliged to return 
to hi.s native country by the war which ivas raised against the pro- 
testants, and which raged for several years. On the return of the 
family to England they settled in Lancaalure, and there Mr John Howe 
received his early education, but no memorial has been preserved tither 
of the place in which, nor the {lersons by whom,* he was instructed. 
He was sent at an early age to Christ college, Cambridge, where he 
pursued Ins studies with great diligence, and acquired the friendship of 
Dr Henry More, and Dr Ralph Cudwoith, of whose characters and 
talents he became a warm admirer. The intimacy which Mr Howe 
contracted with these distinguished philosophers is thought to have 
been the source of that tincture of Platonic philosophy which is qb- 
servablc in his writings. At Cambridge Mr Howe continued till he 
took the degree of B.A., when he removed to Brazen-nose, Oxfoid. 
There he became Bible clerk in 16^8, and took his bachelor’s degree 
in 1640. He distinguished himself by great diligence and high attain¬ 
ments, and was at li ngth elected fellow of Magdalene college. Here 
h(' enjoyed the friendship and constant society of some of the most dis¬ 
tinguished men of the university and of the age. In 1C52 hq took the 
degtcc of M. A., and soon after was ordained by Mr Charles Hcrle* 
at Warwick in Lancashire, assisted by fevcral ministers employed in 
chapelries in Mr Herlc’s parish. Mr Howe used to reft r to his ordi¬ 
nation with groat satisfaction, saying, that he thought few in modem 
times had enjoyed so primitive an ordination. 

Mr Howe was first settled at Great Torrington in the county of 
Devon, where his ministry was much esteemed and extensively success¬ 
ful. In March, 1654, he married the daughter of Mr George Hughes 
of Plymouth, a minister of great influence and rejputation in that part 
of the country. With him Mr Howe kept up a weekly correspondence 
in Latin. A singular anecdote is related of this correspondence. A 
fire broke out in Mr Howe’s habitation at Torrington, w Inch at one 
time threatened the destruction of the house and of all the property it 
contained. But a violent rain came on which mainly contributed to 
extinguish the fire before it had done much injury. On that very day 
Mr How'e received one of tlie Latin letters from his father-in-law, which 
concluded with this singular prayer: Sit ros cedi super haUtaculum 
Vf strum —“ may the dtw of heaven be upon your dwelling.” This singu- 

' Tin's Mr Ciinilts Heili unsa vur> dUthieuislied mnn in his (1h\, and after Uw 
dtalli of Di Tnine, wiis ho^en prolucutoi to toe 'Westminster Asseinbly of divines 
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lar coincidence so wholly beyond the foresight of hmrnan minds, made a 
■deep impression upon all the parties aoterested, and was especially 
marked with devout gratitude by Mr Howe. 

The circumstances connected with his introduction to Cromwell 
when protector are especially worthy of the reader’s notiee. Mr Howe 
had some business which called him to London. Being there, he was 
detained longer than he expected, and having one, and only one Sun¬ 
day to remain in town, his curiosity led him to the chapel at Wliitehall. 
The protector, who was present, and who was generally observant of 
all persons about him, perceived the stranger, and suspecting that he 
was a country minioter, watched him itarrowly. Being much struck 
with his appearance, and persua(h>d that n** was no ordinary man, he 
scut a mesbejjger to say that he desired, diier the conclusion of the ser¬ 
vice, to speak with him. Mr Howe, not a little siirprisod at being thus 
unexpectedly suiumoued to appear before the prottetor, nevertlieless 
obeyed. After some iixjuLries a'> to w ho he w as, and whence he came, 
Crotuwell desired that he would pr«*aeh bidbre him the next Sunday. 
Mr IIowp endeavoured to excuse himself, modestly declining the honour. 
But Cromwell told him it was a ^ain thing to attempt to excuse him¬ 
self, for that he would take no denial. Mr Howe ph>aded that having 
despatched his business in town, he was tending luAnewaids, and could 
not be absent any longer w ithout inconvenience. Cioiiiw ell inquired 
what damage he was liable to sustain, by tanyiiig a little longer. Mr 
Howe replie<], that his peojde, who wire Miy kind to him, would be 
uneasy, and think he neglected tk'nii, and slighted tin ir respect. Crom¬ 
well promised to write to them hniiself, and send down one to supply 
his place; and actually did so; and Mr Howe stayed and preached as 
he was desired: and when he had gueii him one sermon, Cromwell 
still pressed for a second and a third; and at last after a great deal of 
free conversation in private, .nothing would serve him (who could not 
bear to liie contradicted, after he hatl once got the power into his hands,) 
but he must have him to be his house hold chaplain, and he would take 
care his place should be supplied at Torriuglun to the full satisfaction 
of his people. Mr How e did all that lay in his power to excuse him¬ 
self and gt t off; but no denial would be admitted. And at length 
(though not without great reluctance) he was picvailed with to comply, 
and remove with his family to Whitehall, where several of his children 
were born: and in this difficult station he endeavoured to be faithful, 
and to keep a good conscience. During Mr Howe’s residence at White¬ 
hall we find him leqturer at St Maigaret’s, Westiuinbl<‘r, where he was 
greatly esteemed a preacher, and highly respected fur the urbanity, 
moderation, and uniform eonsistdicy of his conduct. While he held 
the situation of chaplain he employed his infiucuec with the protector 
on behalf of good men of all parties, and was ospeeially serviceable to 
Dr Seth Ward, afterwards bishop of £\cter and Salisbury. Indeed 
Mr Howe lost no opportunity of promotiug the interests of religion and 
learning. Cromwell once said to him, in allusion to his frequent appli¬ 
cations,—“ You have obtained many favours for utheis, but I wonder 
when the time is to come that you will move for any thing for your¬ 
self and family.” “ A plain argument.” says Calaiuy, “ that he took 
him for a very disinterested person, an I as free from selfishness as he 
was from partiality.” 


IV. 


2 ' 
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Although Mr Howe enjoyed a considerable share of the protector’s 
favour, yet he was not afraid to risk it in the cause of truth. He ob* 
served, what he considered to be a fanaticied opinion respecting faith in 
the efficacy of prayer, and an enthusiastical notion of the impression 
made on the* minds of such as prayed that their prayers would be 
answered, whatever tliey might ask, and that this notion was a favourite 
one with the protector, and had been publicly taught by one preacher 
of note at Whitehall. He, therefore, determined publiuly to oppose it, 
when it came to his turn to preach again before the protector. He 
accordingly did so, and observed that Cromwell li'-tencd with great at¬ 
tention, and would sometimes knit his brows and discover great uneasi¬ 
ness. Mr Calamy says, “ Mr Howe told me, that when the sermon 
was over, a person of distinction came to him, and asked him if he knew 
what he had done—^that Cromwell would be so incensed upon that dis¬ 
course, that he (Mr H.) would find it difficult ever to make his peace 
with him, or secure his favour for the future." Mr Howe replied, 

“ that he had but done his duty, and could leave the event with God." 

It appears, however, that though Cromwell became, or Mr Howe 
thought he became, cooler to him than formerly, yet he no otherwise 
expressed his dissatisfaction, and Mr llowc himself never had cause 
to regret what he had done. It is no little credit to the protector, tliat 
he continued his favours to Mr Howe, and never appeared further to 
w itlidraw that confidence he had rc'posed in linn, ^though he had so 
boldly attacked a favourite ojiinioii. Tins is w hat few persons in Ids 
exalted station would have done, and evinces a high respect for the 
saereduess of the mniistciiai office. In our opinion tins anecdote is al¬ 
most equally honourable to the magnanimity of both parties. 

Mr Howe continued in his situation of eJiajilain at Whitehall till the 
death of Cromwell. After that event he was continued in the same 
situation by Richard Cromwell, and was present at the assembly of 
congregational ministers held at the Savoy, when they discussed the 
confession of their faith, lie took no conspicuous part m the politics 
of that pe*riod, any more than in those of former times, but endeavoured 
to preserve his mind steadily fixed on liis professional engagements. 
It is recorded of him, however, that he was decidedly opposed to 
Richard’s dissolving his parliament at the instigation of the council of 
officers,—^foreseeing, as he said lie clearly didj that it would prove his 
ruin. Afler the deposition of Richard Cromwell, Mr Howe returned 
to his former charge at Great Torrington, where he continued quietly 
and zealously discharging his pastoral duties unfp the restoration. 
After that event he soon began to feel the hand of oppression and per¬ 
secution. But on the passing of the act of uniformity, he was ejected 
from his living and exposed to much hardship. Some time after, falling 
accidentally into the company of the learned Dr Wilkins, bishop of 
Chester, who held Mr Howe in great esteem, the doctor told him the 
act of uniformity had produced consequences at which he was a little 
surprised : some, he observed, whom he should have thought too stiff 
and rigid ever to have fallen in with the establishment, had conformed, 
while others, whom he thought possessed sufficient latitude to conform, 
had stood oiit and continued non-conformists; and he intimated to Mr 
Howe, that he took him to be of the latter description. Among other 
observations Mr Howe replied, that his latitude of which the doctor 
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had been pleased to take notice, was so far from inclining him to con¬ 
formity, tW it was the very thing that made him and kept him a non¬ 
conformist. 

After his ejectment Mr Howe continued for some time to reside in 
the neighbourhood of his late charge, preaching when opportunity offered 
in the private houses of his friends. On one of these occasions, upon 
his return home from a vi&it to a gentleman’s hou-»e where he had been 
spending some days, he was informed that an officer from the bishop’s 
court had been to inquire after him, and had left word that there was 
a citation out, both against himself and the gentleman at whose house 
he had been preaching. Upon this, the next morning be rode to Exeter, 
and soon after alighting from his horse, a dignihed clergyman, who was 
acquainted with him, saw him in the street, and expr(‘ssed much sur¬ 
prise at seeing him there, telling him that a proct'ss was out against 
him, and that as he was so well known he did not doubt but he would 
soon be apprehended. He then asked him whether he would not him¬ 
self wait upon the bishop. But Mr Howe thought it best nut to do so 
unless the bishop should hear that lie was there and send for him. Up¬ 
on this the clergyman said he would wait upon the bishop, and soon re¬ 
turn with an intimation of what would be acceptable to his lordship. 
Accordingly he soon returned with an intimation rtiat the bishop would 
be glad to see him. When he arrived at the palace, the bishop received 
him as an old acquaintance with great civility, and after expostulating 
with him on his non-conformity, which Mr IIowc defended, he urged 
him to enter the church, assuring him that iie miglit have considerable 
preferments, and at length he di>>missed him in a wry friendly manner. 
As the bishop took no notice of the process which had been issued, so 
neither did Mr Howe, but taking his horse, rode home, and heard no 
more of the matter, either in reference to himself, or the gentleman at 
whose house he had ofheiated. 

Seviftul years now passed away, during which Mr Howe, and many 
of his brethren, were much harassed, and occasionally iiuprisoued. At 
length, in 1671, be accepted the office of chajilain to Lord Massarene, 
who lived at Autniu in Ireland. Ho, therefore, removed thither with 
,his family and was treated with great respect. Ilis great learning, 
talents, and piety, soon procured him the friendship of the bishop of 
that diocese, together with the favour of the metropolitan, both of whom 
gave him liberty to preach in the church at Antrim as often as he 
pleased, without conforming to the peculiarities of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. He continued about four years in this situation, w’hen lie re¬ 
ceived an invitation to succeed Dr Lazarus Seaman in the charge of 
his congregation at Silver-street, London. This invitation he embraced, 
and in 1675 removed to London. Here he made a pcacealfle use of 
King Charles’s indulgence, preaching to a considerable and judicious 
auditory, by whom he was most fondly esteemed. During this period 
he had ihe happiness not only of being beloved by his own brethren, 
but of being highly respected by such men as Doctors Tillotson, 
Wbichcot, Kidder, Fowler, and Lucas, with many others. In 1680, a 
bill was brought into parliament for ** uniting his majesty’s protestant 
subjects,” which seemed to promise a liberal comprehension. With 
this view Bishop Lloyd sent Mr Howe an invitation to dine with him ; 
but, being engaged, he next invited him to meet him at the house of 
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Dean Tillotson. They accordingly all met» had a conversation, and 
agreed to meet again the next evening at the house of Dean Stilling- 
fleet. But the bill of exclusion being that evening thrown out of the 
house of peers, the bishop absented himself, and there was no further 
talk of comprehension. Dr Tillotsoii that year was called to preach 
before the king, and in the course of his sermon maintained “ that no 
man is obliged to preach against the religion of a eountiy, though a 
false one, unless he has a power of working miracles.” The king slept 
during the greater part of the discourse As soon as it was over, a dis¬ 
tinguished nobleman stepped up to the king, and said, “ ’Tis a pity your 
maj<*sty slept, for we have had the rarest piece of Ilobbism that ever 
you heard in your life.”—“ Odds fish, he shall jirmt it then I’’ said the 
king, and immediately directed the Lord Chambtrlain to communicate 
his will to the dean. When it came from the pnss, Dr Tillotson, as 
was usual with him, presented a copy to Mr Ilovie. who, on the perusal 
was not a little concerned to find that Dr Tillotson entertained so ptr- 
nicious a Bontinient. He therefore drew up a long letter, in which he 
fn ely expostulated w ith the dean, for giving such a wound to the Re¬ 
formation, and went himself to present his Iett( r. Upon the signt of 
him, and an understanding of the purport of the visit, the dean pro¬ 
posed a sliort journey into the country, that they might talk the matter 
over without mten uption. They aeeordingly agreed to dine that day 
with Lady Fdlconbriilgo, at Sutton Couit; and Mr Howe, in their 
way thither, lead over his letter to the dian. At length the goo^ 
doctoi fell to weeping frei ly, saying, “ This was the most unhappy 
thing that had of a long time befalhm him.” He owned that what he 
had asserted was not to bo maintained; and urged in his excuse, that 
lie had but a short notice to preach, and none to print the sermon. 
This anecdote places the character of both these good men in a very 
amiable light. 

The dissenters were exposed to very severe and general persecution 
some few years before the revolution. In consequence of these troubles 
Mr Howe relinquished his public labouis, and accepted an invitation 
from Lord Wharton to accompany him on his travels through several 
foreign countriis. In the course of these journeys he visited the prin'^ 
cipal continental nations, and enjoyed the advantage of intercour'fc 
with many learned foreigners, both catliolic and protestant. In 1686 
he ga^ e up the jirospect of rt turning to his native country, eonsideriiig 
that its prospects w ere in all respects growing darker. He therefore 
settled at Utrecht, and took his turn in preaching at the English 
church in that city. Here also he engaged in assisting some ot the 
English students to prosecute their studies at that uiiiverbity. His 
residenc^at Utrecht is said to have brought him into acquaintance with 
many eminent English men who had withdrawn from the troubles 
which agitated, or which threatened their native country. Here he 
became acquainted with Dr Burnet, afterwards bishop of Salisbury. 
Once conversing w ith the doctor freely upon various subjects, Burnet 
called his attention to non-confonnity, ob<'erviiig, that in his opinion it 
could not last long; but that when Mr Baxter, Dr Bates, himself, and 
a few more, were laid in their graves, it would sink and come to no* 
thing. In reply, Mr Howe observed, that he was led to entertain ju^t 
the contrary opinion, in eonse pienco of its depending not upon personit 
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but primiplesy which, when approved of after serious and sincere in¬ 
quiry, could not be laid aside by men of conscience. 

While Mr Howe continued in Holland he was admitted to frequent 
audiences with the prince of Orange, afterwards William III. who con¬ 
versed familiarly with him, and ever after retained for him a peculiar 
degree of respect Upon the declaration issued by King James in 
favour of liberty of conscience, in 1687, Mr Howe returned to England 
and resumed his ministerial labours, although he openly declared against 
the king’s dispensing power. In the discharge of his pastoral duties he 
continued to enjoy the liberty illegally conceded, till the revolution 
placed the rights of dissenters uj)on a firmer basis than royal will. 

After the revolution he enjoyed some considerable influence at 
court, and was frequently admitted to familiar intercourse by King 
William. He appears, however, never to have intermeddled needlessly 
with public affairs. His studu's, his various publications, and the 
duties of his pastoral otiico fully occupied his time, and demanded all 
the energies he could devote to them. He lived to enjoy the repose 
and liberty which the revolution brought with it, seventeen years, and 
part of these was coneumed in a succession of painful disorders. He 
died in 1705, at the age of bc\ enty-five. Mr Howe was tall and grace¬ 
ful in his person. “ He had a piercing but ploasknt eye; and there 
was something in his aspect that indicated uncommon greatnebs, and 
excited veneration. Hib intellectual acconiplibhmeiits were of the first 
order. Those who are acquainted with his writings will discover great 
abstractedness of thought, btiong reasoning, and a penetrating judg¬ 
ment. Even Wood, the Oxonian, who sddom had a good word for a 
non-confnrmibt, passes a high encomium upon Mr Howe.” There are 
indeed few of the divines of any school w'ho displayed so many excel¬ 
lencies and so few defects. His works may be classed among the very 
first, both fbr eloquence and depth of judgment. “ His ministeria'i 
qualifications were very extraordinary. He could preach extempore 
with as great exactness as many others upon the closest study. His 
sermons, which were always delivered without notes, were often of un¬ 
common depth, especially at the beginning, but were plain in the 
liequel, and towards the close geiu rally caniu home with great force to 
the coiiscit nces of his hearers." 

His works, which arc numerous, have been all published in 6 vols. 
8vo, with a life. The seviral tnatiscs, letters, sermons, &c. are too 
numerous to be here detailed. They have been the admiration of 
learned men of all parties, and are to the present day perhaps among 
the most choice writings of the old divines. His reputation will suffer 
in comparison with no theologian of his own ago, nor indeed of any 
other. Mr Granger speaks ul him as one of the most learned and 
polite W'liters among the dissenters, and says there is an uncommon 
depth of thought in several of his works. Dr Doddridge observes, “ he 
seems to have understood the gospel as will as any uninspired writer; 
and to have imbibed as much of its spirit. The truest sublime is to 
be found in his writings, and some of the strongest pathos. He has a 
great variety of unconmiou thoughti; and on the whale, is one of the 
most valuable wi iters in our lauguag’'^, and, 1 believe, m the world.’* ^ 

‘ liife b} CHlainj. Wii&on'b Dis i ulii g C hurih, vnl 111 p. ?Q. 
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BOBN A. D. 1634.— DIED A. D. 1702. 

This learned divine was born in the year 1634, at Scruton in York¬ 
shire. He was educated at Westminster school, from which he removed 
to Cambridge, where he continued several years, became a follow of 
Trinity-college, and afterwards Greek professor in that university. 
How long he continued in this situation is uncertain; but in the year 
1672 he was chosen head-master of St Paul’s school, and soon after had 
the honour to be named by the city to compose those inscriptions en¬ 
graved upon the Monument, which have been so much censured and 
celebrated, for \i hich ho was, by the corporation of London, rewarded 
with a piece of plate. In the year 1676 he recoil td a more ample re¬ 
muneration, for he was made a piebendary of St PauV-s, being one of 
those termed consumpt. per mare. 

Dr Gale had, as soon as he was qualified, takon the degree of doctor 
of divinity; he was also chosen a fellow of the loyal society. About 
the year 1697 ho mhde a donation to the now library of Trinity-college 
of a great number of Arabic manuscripts. Having continued head-mus¬ 
ter of St Paul’s school twenty-five years, he, in the same year, 1697, 
was preferred to the deanery of the metropolitan church of York, in 
which situation liis jnety, ho<;pitality, and bonevoknee, were equalfy 
conspicuous; as was also his care for,'and good government of the chap¬ 
ter, and his assiduity in repairing and beautifying that venerable ca¬ 
thedral. 

Dr Gale did not long enjoy the i levatod station to which his merits 
had raised him. He died at his deanery, April 8th, 17(MI, leaving be¬ 
hind him the character of a learned divine, a great historian afid anti¬ 
quary, and one of tlu best Gi < cians of his time. 

The several works which he published are equal evidences of his in¬ 
defatigable industry and erudition, as the following catalogue of them 
will evincellerodoti Hallicarnassei Historiarum, lib. 9 * lambli* 

elms de Mysteriis iEgyptiorum‘ Ilhetores Select!‘ Historiae Pooticae 
Scriptores Antiqui‘ Opiiscu^ Mythologica, Physica, ct Ethica 
‘Graecum Psalterium juxta Exemplar Alexandrinum^Rcium Angli- 
carum Scriptorum Veterum. Tom. I. quorum Ingulphus nunc primuin 
integer ceeteri primum prodeunt‘ Historic Britannicm et Anglicans 
Scriptores. XXV. Vol 2 dbesides which, among his papers, the fol¬ 
lowing manuscripts weie found nearly ready for the press; some of 
which have since been published, though, perhaps, not exactly in the 
form in which he left them. * lamblicus deVita Pytbagoree‘ Oiigenis 
Philocalia variis M SS. collcctat, emendata nova Versione donata;’ ‘ An¬ 
tonin! Imperatoris Itinerarium Inscriptionibus et Scholiis lllustratum 
per T. G.’ ^ 

Dr Gale left also a noble library of curious and valuable books and 
manuscripts, together with a considerable estate to his sou and heir, 
Roger Gale, Esq. Conversant with the literati of our own nation, hia 
literary talents were equally esteemed by foreigners, among whom he 
had a particular correspondeuie with the Icaimd Iluetius, MabiUon, 
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Allix, and many others, who have in their works paid the greatest re¬ 
spect to his character and abilities. 

BORN A. D. 1686. —DIED A. D. 1707. 

William, second son of the Rev. William Beveridge, B. D., was born 
early in the year 1636—7, at Barrow, in the county of Leicester; of 
which place his grandfather, father, and elder brother were succesively 
vicars. After receiving the first rudiments of education under the 
tuition of a learned father, be was sent to the free-school at Oakham, 
in the county of Rutland, where he continued two years under the care 
of Mr Freer, the then master. On the 24th of May, 1653, he was ad¬ 
mitted as a sizar, or poor scholar, in St John’s college, Cambridge. Dur¬ 
ing his residence at college he acquired general esteem, not only for 
his early piety, seriousness of mind, and his exemplary sobriety and in¬ 
tegrity of life, but also for his diligent application to the course of studies 
prescribed by the university. The learned languages he cultivated 
with particular attention, and by his assiduous st^dy of tlie oriental 
languages, he in no long time attained such a proficiency as enabled 
him, at the early age of eighteen, to compose a Latin treatise on the 
‘Excellency and Use of the Oriental Tongues, especially the Hebrew, 
(Jhaldce, Syriac, and Samaritantogether with a grammar of the 
Syriac language, in three books. This was given to the public in 1658. 
Two years before, in 1656, he had taken his degree of bachelor of arts, 
and in 1660 he proceeded to that of mtister. 

On the 3d January, 1660—1, he was ordained deacon in the church 
of St Botolph, Aldersgate, by Dr Robert Sauiiderson, bishop of Lin¬ 
coln ; a%d priest, in the same church, on the 31st of the same month : 
about which time. Dr Gilbert Sheldon, who then presided over the see 
of London, collated him to the vicarage of Yeaiing, or Ealing, in the 
county of Middlesex. How deeply he felt the responsibility of the 
pastoral office, we may easily perceive from his ‘ Private Thoughts,’ (a 
work known to liave been written in his earlier years, on his first en¬ 
trance into holy orders, though it was not given to the public till after 
his decease); in one of which he expresses his resolution, “ by the 
grace of God, to feed the flock over which God shall set him, with 
wholesome food, neither starving them by idleness, poisoning them with 
error, nor puffing them up with impertinencies." 

Mr Beveridge continued at Ealing nearly twelve years, assiduously 
occupied in the duties of bis sacred office; amidst which, however, he 
(bund leisure to continue bis learned studies. The«result of these ap- 
.peared in his ‘ Institutioiics Chronologicae,’ an elementary work on 
chronology, published in 1669; of which succeeding writers have not 
failed to avail themselves. This treatise is dedicated to Dr Humphrey 
Henchman, who hod succeeded Bishop Sheldon in the see of London, 
and by whom he was subsequently promoted. Three years afterwards, 
namely, in 1672, Mr Beveridge printed at Oxford bis great Collection 
of the Apostolic Canons, and of the Decrees of the Councib received 
by the Greek Church, together with the Canonical Epistles of the 
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Fathers, in two large folio volumes, in Greek and Latin ; and illustrated 
these venerable remains of ecclesiastical antiquity with copious prole* 
gomena and annotations. On the 22d of November, in the same yeaf, 
he was chosen rector of St Peter’s, Cornhill, by the lord>mayor and 
aldermen of the city of London. On this occasion he resigned tlie 
vicarage of Ealing. 

The multiplicity and variety of Mr Beveridge’s pastoral labours, at 
this period o{ his active and useful life, appear to have left him but 
little leisure for preparing any thing for the press, excepting a vindica¬ 
tion of his Collection of the Canons of the Primitive Church, in reply 
to the Observations of an anonymous author, which appeared in Latin, 
in 1679; in which year he proceeded to the degree of D. D. He was 
not, however, long unrewarded. His singular merit having recommend¬ 
ed him to tiie favour of his diocesan, Bisiiop Henchman, he was col¬ 
lated by him on the 22d of December, 1674, to the prebend of Chis¬ 
wick, in the cathedral of St Paul’s, London ; and on the 3d of Novem¬ 
ber, 1681, he was also collated by his successor, Bisliop Compton, to 
the archdeaconry of Colchester. In disciiarging the duties of this 
responsible office, he evinced the same vigilant, regular, and exemplary 
conduct, which he had previously shown in every station of life. For, 
not satisfied with the false, or at least imperfect, re{)orts, which at tiiat 
period were delivered by churchwardens at visitations, he visited in 
person every parish within the limits of his archdeaconry ; and took a 
very minute and exact account of the state of every church he visited, 
as well as of the residences of the clergy. These ptuticuiars were 
carefully registered in a book, for the benefit of his successors in that 
dignity. 

On the 5th of November, 1684, he was installed prebendary of 
Canterbury, in the room of Dr Peter Du Moulin, deceased; and seme 
time between the following year and 1686 he became the associate of 
the learned and pious Dr Horneck, in directing the religious^societies 
which began to be formed in London in the reign of James H and 
which greatly contributed to the revival of religious feeling in tlie me¬ 
tropolis, whence it extended into different parts of thecou!lM ^ Tho 
object of the religious societies, in the direction of which Dt i»> veridjie 
held so conspicuous a place, was first and principally, 'to promote edifi 
cation and personal piety in th|jr several members ; to effect w liieh pur¬ 
pose their rules appear to have been well-calculated. They did not, 
however, confine themselves to this single design, but endeavoured to 
promote piety in others, in various ways. Witli this view they procur¬ 
ed sermons to be preached every Sunday evening in many of the 
largest churches in the city, either by way of preparation for the Lord’s 
Supper, or to engage communicants to a suitable holiness of life after 
partaking of that'sacrament, which they procured to be administered 
in many churches every Sunday. They farther extended their charity 
to deserving objects in all parts of London, and its suburbs; and by the 
pecuniary collections which were made by their influence, many clergy¬ 
men were maintained to read prayers in so many places, and at so 
many different hours, that devout persons might have that comfort at 
every hour of the day. Among other benefits which resulted from 
these religious associations, was the institution of societies for reforma¬ 
tion of manners, and the establishment of the two societies for propa* 
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gating the gospel in foieign parts, and for •promoting Christian know¬ 
ledge at home and abroad; both of whi<4> subsist to this day, with in¬ 
creasing activity and usefulness. 

In the year 1689, Dr Beveridge was president of Sion college; in 
which capacity he preached the anniversary Latin sermon to the clergy 
of the city of London; and on the 20th of November, in the same year, 
he preached the * Concio ad Clerum’ in Westminster abbey, before the 
convocation held by the bishops and clergy of the province of Canter¬ 
bury, on occasion of the Bill of Comprehension which was then in agita¬ 
tion. The “ Scheme of Comprehension,” as it is commonly termed, had 
been projected in 1668, by the lord-keeper of the great seal. Sir Orlan¬ 
do Bridgman, Bishop Wilkins, Lord-chief-justice Hale, and several 
other distinguished persons, for relaxing the terms of conformity to the 
established church in behalf of moderate dissenters, ^id admitting them 
into communion with the church. The bill, which was drawn up by 
Lord-chief-justice Hale, was disallowed. The attempt was renewed in 
1674, by Dr Tillotson and Dr Stillingfleet; and, though the terms 
w'cre settled to the satisfaction of the nonconformists, the bishops re¬ 
fused their assent. After the ever-memorable Revolution in 1688, the 
question was again agitated ; and King William 111., by the advice of 
Dr Tillotson and Bishop Burnet, submitted the business of comprehen- 
sioti to a synod of divines, as being the method at once the most ac¬ 
ceptable to the clergy, and the best calculated to silence the popish ob¬ 
jectors, w'ho sneered at a religion established by acts of parliament. 
Accordingly a commission was issued to thirty of the most eminent 
divines, (ten of whom were bishops,) among whom we find the names 
of Tillotson, Burnet, Tenison, Patrick, Beveridge, Stillingfleet, and Kid¬ 
der, directing them to prepare such alterations as they should judge expe¬ 
dient in the liturgy and canons, together with proposals for reformation in 
ecclesiastical courts, and in other matters relative to the church. All these 
changcf were first to be submitted to convocation, and afterwards re¬ 
considered in parliament. After four members of this committee had 
withdrawn in dissatisfaction, tlie remainder proceeded in the business 
icterred to them ; and, among many alterations too tedious to be meu- 
4 ionecl here, proposed that lessons from the canonical books of Scrip¬ 
ture should be'substituted for those taken from the apocryphal books; 
that the Athanasian Creed, the damnatoiy clause of which was pro¬ 
nounced to be applicable oi>ly to those who denied the substance of 
the Christian faith, should be left to the option of the officiating minis¬ 
ter ; that new collects more glowing in devotion, should be drawn up, 
and a new version of the Psalms prepared; that the chanting of divine 
service in cathedral churches should be discontinued, and legendary 
saitits be expunged from the calendar; that the cross in baptism, the 
surplice, and the posture of kneeling at the sacrament, should not in 
future be insisted on ; that the absolution in the morning and evening 
service should be read by a deacon, the word “ priest” being changed 
into “minister that the intention of the lent-fasts should be declared 
to consist not in abstinence from meats, but only in extraordinary acts 
of devotion ; that sponsors in baptism should not be held essential; and 
that re-ordination, where presbyters had imposed hands, should be 
only conditional. These with inary other alterations in the litany, 
eommuriion-service, and canons, were designed to be submitU'd to the 

jv. a i> 
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approbation of the convocation before which Dr Beveridge was appointed 
to preach his * Concio ad Clerum/ which was published in the same 
year by command of the bishops. From the text, (1 Cor. xi. 16.} ** If 
any man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God," it will readily be inferred that his opinion was against 
any concessions or alterations. The various changes, however, above 
noticed, were never adopted: the tories so far succeeded in alarming 
the public mind, that kttle could be expected from the convocation by 
the projectors of the conciliatory scheme of comprehension. As no 
disposition was manifested by that body to innovate upon the forms of 
the church, or to meet the conformists with conccsbious, they were pre* 
vented by the king from sitting for ten succcbsive years, by repeated 
prorogations. 

Some time in tin year 1690, Dr Beveridge was nominated chaplain 
to King William and Queen Mary; and on the 12th of October, in the 
barae year, he preached before her majesty his sermon ‘ On the Happi¬ 
ness of the Saints in Heaven,’ which is drseivedly accounted one of his 
best discourses. It was afterwards published by her majesty’s command. 

Dr Beveridge was one of those eminent divines w hose learning, wis¬ 
dom, piety, and moderation, caused them to be selected to fill the sees 
vacated by the deprivation of Archbishop Sancrofl and seven bishops 
of his province, for refusing to take the oaths of allegiance to King 
William and Queen Mary. Dr Beveridge was nominated to the see of 
Bath and Wells, lie took three weeks to consider of the subject, dur¬ 
ing which time Bishop Kenn, though deprived, continued to excrcisS 
all the episcopal functions, preaching and confirming in all parts of the 
diocese. Scrupulous, however, of fillmg an office, from w bich a con¬ 
scientious, though, perhaps, mistaken principle of obedience, had ex¬ 
cluded its former possessor, he at length declined the honour designed 
for him, aud continued for thirteen years to discharge his more private 
and laborious duties, with an assiduity best evinced by the general suc¬ 
cess which attended bis ministiy. Nor, until within three years of bis 
death, and when he had attained a very advanced age, did be accept 
the episcopal chair, being consecrated bishop of St Asaph on the 16th 
of July, 1704; which see was vacated by the translation of Dr Georgia 
Hooper to the bishopric of Bath and Wells. * 

Being placed in this exalted station, his care and diligence increased 
in proportion as bis power in the church was enlarged: and as he had 
before faithfully discharged the duty of a pastor over a single parish, so 
when his authority was extended to larger districts, he still pursued the 
same pious and laborious methods of advancing the honour and interest 
of religion, by watching over both clergy and laity^ and giving them ail 
necessary direction and assistance for the effectual performaiice of their 
respective duties. Accordingly, he was no sooner advanced to the 
episcopal chair, than he addressed a pathetic letter to the clergy of his 
dioce^e; in which he recommended to them the duty of catechising and 
instructing the people of their charge in the principles of the Christian 
religion; and in oi^er to enable them to do this the more effectually, 
he, in the course of the same year, sent them a plain and easy exposi¬ 
tion of the catechism of the church of England. 

On the 6th of November, 1704, Bishop Beveridge preached before 
the house of lords the anniversary sermon on the deliverance firom the 
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gunpowder treason; and on the 30th of January, In the following year, 
another on the naartyrdom of King Charles I. In that august assembly 
he attended as often as the duties of his bishopric would permit him. 
On every occasion he evinced himself a steady defender of the rights 
and privileges of the church of England; and in the debates on the 
union of England and Scotland, he opposed that measure on account 
of the danger which he apprehended the church might sustain if it were 
carried into effect. The last time he was able to appear in the house 
of lords was on the 20tb of January, 1707-S. Bishop Beveridge held 
the see of St Asaph only three years, seven months, and twenty days; 
dying at his apartments in the cloisters in Westrainster.abbey, on the 
5th of March, 1707-8, in the seventy-first year of his age. 


HttU. 

BOHN A. D. 1634. —DIED A. D. 1709. 

George Bull, bishop of St David’s, was born at Wello, in Somer¬ 
setshire, on the 25th of March, 1634. He wasPdedicated by his fa¬ 
ther to the church from his infancy; the parent having declared at the 
baptismal font, that if it pleased God to spare his son’s life, he would 
educate him with a view to his entering into holy orders. The fathe. 
died while his son was a mere child; but the wish which had been so 
near his heart, with regard to him, was ultimately gratified, young 
Bull having jiursued his studies at Oxford with a steady view towards 
the ministerial profession. Previous to his being sent to the university, 
he had laid the foundations of his classical learning at the free school of 
Tiverton, the master of wdiicfa, Samuel Butler, was an excellent classi¬ 
cal scllblar, and a succe<isfiil teacher of youth. It was Butler’s usuJ 
iiii'thod, when he gave his boys themes fur veises, to press them o 
exert themselves and do their best, because he judged how far eaeii 
boy’s capacity would carry him: but he always told George Bull that 
*4ie expected from him verses like those of Ovid, because,” said be, 
“ 1 know you Van do it;” intimating that his scholar had a capacity and 
genius that enabled him to excel in such exorcises. 

While at Oxford, Bull attracted the notice of his tutors and supwriors 
by his skill in dialectics, and bis readiness and success as a disputant. 
He continued at Oxford till 1G49, when he retired with the other mem- 
oers of the university who declined to take the new oath imposed by 
the parliament. Bull, accompanied by his tutor, Mr Ackland, with¬ 
drew to North Cadbury iu Somersr4, where be devoted his retiremcijk. 
to the further prosecution of those studies which he had begun at the 
university. About the age of twenty, he began to study the fathers of 
the English church, such as Hooker, Hammond, Taylor, and others, 
and shortly afterwards was ordained deacon aud priest on the same day 
by Dr Skinner, the ejected bishop of Oxford. Bull was at this time 
short of the age required by the canons of his church in candidates for 
the priesthood; but the bishop thought that the pressure and difficulty 
of the times, and the need that the church was in of ministers w ith 
qualifications for the sacred office, of a stamp similar to those of Bull’s, 
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authorised him to depart from the strict letter of the canon in his or¬ 
dination. 

His first benefice was that of St George’s near Bristol, where he soon 
acquired great popularity by his assiduous attention to his parochial 
tluties. As a preacher, too, he was highly popular. An incident which 
occurred soon after his coming to this living, contributed very much to 
the establi^ing of his reputation as a preacher. One Sunday when he 
had begun his sermon, as he was turning over his Bible to explain some 
texts of Beripture which he had quoted, it happened that his notes, 
contained in several small pieces of paper, flew out of his Bible into 
ttie middle of the church, upon which many of the congregation fell 
into laughter, concluding that the young preacher would be nonplussed 
for w'ant of his materials; but some of the more sober anil betkr-natured 
bort gathered up the scattered notes, and carried them to him in the 
puipit. Bull took them, and perceiving that most of the audience— 
< unbisting chiefly of sea-faring persons—were rather inclined to triumph 
over mm under that surprise, he clapped thim into his book again and 
bhut It, and then, without referring any more to them, went on with 
the subject he had begun. It happened once, while he was preaching, 
that a quakcr came into the c hurch, and in the middle of the berinon, 
cried out, “ Geo^gef come down, thou ait a false prophet and an hire¬ 
ling I” whereupon the parishioni rs, who loved their minister exceed¬ 
ingly, fell upon the poor quaker with such fury, that Mr Bull vias 
obliged to come down out of the pulpit to quiet them, and to save him 
from the effects of their resentment. After they were somewhat paef- 
fied, Mr Bull began to expostulate with the quaker concerning Ins 
misbehaviour; but the people perceiving the silly enthusiast to be per¬ 
fectly confounded, and not able to speak a word of si nsc in his own 
defence, ft 11 upon him a second time with such viulenci, that had not 
Bull, by great entreaties, prevailed upon them to s])are him, and to be 
satisfied with turning him out of the church, he would hard!y have 
escaped with his life: Bull then went up again into the pulpit, and flu* 
ished his sermon. These incidents, which we give nearly in the words 
of his biographer. Nelson, are sufficiently characteristic of the temper 
and spirit of the times in which Bull commenced his pulpit-iniuistrat^ 
tions. In 1658 he was presented to the rectory of 8uddington-St- 
Mary, near Cirencester in Gloucestershire. 

The Restoration opened the way for Bull’s preft rmont in the church. 
In 1662, the lord-high-chancello.. Clarendon, presented him to the* 
vicarage of Suddington-St-Petcr’s, at the special request of the dio- 
cisan, Bishop Niclioisoii. It was during the twenty-seven years that 
Bull held this vicarage and the adjoining rectory, that he wrote most 
of those works which have given him a high place among English epis¬ 
copalian divines. His study, says Nelson, was at this period the scene 
of Ins must exquisite pleasure, and he would often declare that he 
tasted the most refined satisfaction in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
that, when his thoughts were lively and lucky in his compositions, he 
found no reason to envy the enjoyment of the most voluptuous epicure. 
His course of study, indeed, proved prejudicial to his health, because, 
for many years together, he dedicated the greatest part of the night to 
that purpose, and contented himself with little sleep. 

In 1669 he published his ‘ Harmoiiia Apostolica,' in which he chiefly 
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laboured to reconcile the apostles Paul and James on the doctrine of 
justification, by this theory, that good vorks which proceed from faith, 
and are oonjoined with iaith, are a necessary condition required firom 
us by God, in order to our justification. We need scarcely say that 
this proposition met with many opponents. It was particularly opposed 
by Morley, bishop of Winchester; by Dr Barlow, Margaret professor 
of divinity at Oxford; by Charles Gataker; by Joseph Trueman, whom 
Nelson aptly describes as “ a person of a deep and searching genius ;* 
by Dr Tully, principal of St Edmund’s hall; John Tombes, Louis Du 
Moulin, and by De Marets, a French writer. Bull replied to some of 
these opponents in his * Examcn Ctnsurae,’ and his * Apologia pro 
Harmunia.’ 

In 1680 he finished his next celebrated work, entitled * Defensio 
Fidei Nicenee ex Scriptis qum extant .Catholicorum Doctorum, qui 
intra tria prima Ecclesiae Christianae saecula floruerunt,’ i- e. ** A De> 
fence of the Nicene Faith, from the writings, which are extant, of the 
Catholic Doctors who flourished within the three first centuries of the 
Christian Church.” After Bull had finished this work, he offered the 
copy to three or four booksellers successively, who all refused it, being 
unwilling to venture the expenses of the impression; so that he brought 
it home, and entirely laid aside all thoughts of printing it, being in 
low circumstances himself, and having a large family to support. 'J hus 
this learned book might have been buried for ever, had not a worthy 
friend of the author’s, some few years after, advised him to put his 
Aeglected copy into the hands of Dr Jane, then regius professor of di¬ 
vinity in the university of Oxford. Accordingly Mr Bull committed 
his papers to the professor, who, highly approving them, recommend¬ 
ed this work to the pious and learned Bishop Fell. That prt late wanted 
no solicitation to undertake the whole expense of printing it, which uas 
accordingly done at the theatre in Oxford in the year 1685. This book 
iBwrit|pu against the Arians and Socinians on the one hand, and the 
Tritheists and Sabellians on the other. The author of Bishop Bull’s 
life has given us a history of the controversy, which occasioned the 
writing this book, together with a plan of the work, and an account 
<gof tluf uaes made of it by some later writers, partieulatly Dr Samuel 
Claike in bis ‘ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,’ and Dr Edwards of 
Cambridge in his * Animadvercions’ on Dr Clarke’s book. The De¬ 
fence is an able, acute, and learned work. But the critique of Father 
Simon in his * Nouvelle Bibliotheque choisie,’ upon this piece oj^Eng- 
lish divinity, is well-founded“ Perhaps," says that learned writer, 

it would have been better if the author had proved the mystery of 
the Trinity against the Socinians, by clear and formal passages of the 
New Testament, rather than have opposed against them a tradition, 
which does not appear altogether constant.'* And again, if the learn¬ 
ed Bishop Bull had )}een well skilled in the critique of the Greek copies 
of the New Testament, and of the ancient Latin copies, he would not 
have offimtcd so positively, that TertuUian and Cyprian have quoted 
the 7th verse of the fifth chapter of the ’first epistle of St John, nor 
would he have alleged that passage against those wdio believe that it is 
not genuine.” 

In 1686 Bull was presented by Archbishop Sancroft to the aich- 
dcaconrj' of Landaff; soon after, the uiiiv'cis-ity of Oxford conferred on 
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him the degree of D. D., “ as an acknowledgment of the singular hon¬ 
our’done that university, and of the lasting service done to the whole 
church, by his excellent ‘ Defence of the Nicene creed.' ** All Dx 
Bull’s Latin works were collected and edited by Dr John Ernest Grabe, 
in 1703. 

In 1705 Bull was elevated to the see of St David’s; but he enjoyed 
the honour of the prelacy only two years. He died on the 27th of 
September, 1709. The following sketch of this prelate’s character is 
given by the writer of his life, in the * Biographia Britannica —** He 
was tall of stature, and in his younger years thin and pale, but fuller 
and more sanguine in the middle and latter part of his age; his sight 
quick and strong, and his constitution firm and vigorous, till indefati¬ 
gable reading and nocturnal studies, to which he was very much ad¬ 
dicted, had first impaired, and at length quite extinguished the one, 
and subjected the other to many infirmities; for his sight failed him 
entirely, and his strength to a great degree, some years before he died. 
But '^I'batever other bodily indispositions he contracted, by intense 
thiuking, and a sedentary life, his head was always free, and remained 
unafficted to the last. As to the temperature and complexion of ins 
body, that of melancholy seemed to prevail, but never so fn as to in¬ 
dispose his mind for^tudy and conversation. The vivacity of his nat¬ 
ural temper exposed him to sharp and sudden fits of anger, which were 
but of short continuance, and sufficiently atoned for by the goodness 
and tenderness of his nature towards all his donicsties. He had a 
ill Illness and constancy of mind, which made him not easily moved 
when he had once fixed his purpo-MS and resolutions. He had early 
a true sense of religion; and though lie made a short excursion into 
the paths of vanity, yet he was entirely recoven d considerable time 
before he entered into holy orders. His great learning was tempered 
with that modest and humble opinion of it, that it thereby shone with 
greater lustre. His actions were no less instructive than his conversa¬ 
tion ; for his exact knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and of the writ¬ 
ings of the primitive fathers of the church, had so effectual an in.'lu- 
cnce upon his practice, that it was indeed a fair, entire, and beautiful 
image of the prudence and probity, simplicity and benignity, hu in 
and charity, purity and piety, of the primitive Christiana. During his 
sickness, his admirable patience under exquisite pains, and his con¬ 
tinual players, made it evident that his mind was much fuller of God 
than of his illness; and he entertained those that attended him with 
such beautiful and livi ly descriptions of religion and another world, as 
if he had a mucli clearer view than ordinary of what he believed.” 
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BOKN Ml D. 1644.- DIED A. D. 1713. 

John Sharpe was born at Bradford, on the I6th of Februai^, 
1644. His father was inclined to puritanism, and a staunch supporter 
of the parliament party; his mother was an equally zealous royalist. 
In 1660 young Sharpe was sent to Cambridge, where he pursued know¬ 
ledge of every description with avidity and proportionate success. 
The Newtonian philosophy, especially, engaged his attention; but he 
continued to indulge himself, at the same time, with the lighter branch¬ 
es of literature and science. Buriu t says, ** he was a great reader 
of Shakspeare and adds, ** Dr Mangey, who had married his daugh¬ 
ter, told me, that he used to recommend to young divines, the reading 
of the Scriptures and Shakspeare.’" In 1667, he took the degree of 
master of arts; soon afterwards he was ordained deacon and priest on 
the same day, and became chaplain and tutor in the family of Sir 
Heneage Finch, then solieitor-gerieral. Througd Fiiichs interest he 
was appointed to the archdeaconry of Berks, and,In 1675, to the rec- 
toiy’^ of St Giles in the fields. In 1681, he was presented with the 
deanery of Norwich. About this period he published some works 
upon the subject of schi«>m. 

In 1685, on the death of Charles II., he drew up an address for the 
grand jury of London, upon James’s accession, in which he indulged in 
the strain of affected and servile loyalty of the day. Next year, hap¬ 
pening to treat upon some points of the Romish controversy in a man¬ 
ner which gave offence to the king, he was threatened with suspension, 
and only escaped by petitioning his majesty in a very abject style of 
submisjdoii and flattery. Soon after the accession of the prince of 
OrapK, Sharpe was appointed to the deanery of Canterbury, on the 
ren«p^l of Dr Tillotson to that of St Paul’s, and within a short period 
tlm^Daler he was selected by the king to supply one of the sees vacat- 
fco u^iflie deprivations of the bishops. The latter preferment, however, 
met with a peremptory refusal; but Tillotson interposed his influence 
on behalf of his refractory friend so effectually, that a still more unex¬ 
pected dignity was soon after conferred upon him ; for, on the death of 
Archbishop Lampleugh, Shai|)c was, in May, 1691, appointed to the 
see of York, which he held for twenty-two years. 

At his entrance upon this charge, he laid down to himself certain 
rules. One was for the encouragement of the clergy, namely, to be¬ 
stow the prebends in his gift upon such only as were either beneficed 
in hib diocese, or retained in his family Another more properly re¬ 
spected the laity, namely, never to meddle, or anywise concern him¬ 
self, in the election of members of parliament. It would scarcely be 
fiiir to the mcmoiy of the archbishop, to say that he was a thorough¬ 
going toiy in his political principles ; for, although he generally voted 
with the high-church party, and was recognised by them as one of their 
leaden, yet, in a ftw instances, he did exert his interest in opposition 
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1o the tones, and seemed to follow the leadings of his own judgment. 
Churchmen acknowledge themselves under great obligations to this 
prelate, for his influence* with Queen Anne, in procuring and arranging 
the ‘ Bounty act.’ The idea had indeed originated with Dr Burnet, 
in the late reign, * but it was Dr Sharpe who. got it carried into efiect. 
His influence at court was likewise successfully exerted on behalf of 
the espiscopal clergy of Scotland, whose political partialities had expOs-<- 
ed them to much severity of treatment at the hands of government. 
The Vaudois protestants* also shared his sympathies, and obtained, 
through his intercession, the renewal of a pension, granted by King 
William and Queen Mary, which had been suspended for some years. 

In private life the archbishop was courteous, hospitable, and con¬ 
descending. His charity was extinsive, and of his personal piety 
there seems no reason to doubt. He died on the 2d of Februaiy, 
1713. His life and some ot his papers have been recently given to 
the public, by the Rev.T. Newcome, rector of Shenly, in two \olumes, 
tictavo. 
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BORN A.v. 16-13.—nun ad 1715 

This celebrated prelate, the sun ot a Scotch civilian, was born in 
Edinburgh on the 18th ot September, 1643. His tathcr, the youngi*r 
brother of an ancient Aberdeen family, was a respcclablc lawyer and 
moderate episcopalian, and became a lord of session afli i the restora¬ 
tion, by the title ot Lord Crimond. His mother was the sister of Sir 
Archibald Johnston, commonly called Lord Waristou. Gilbert was 
the youngest son of the family. After having been instructed by his 
father in the Latin tongue, he was sent at the ago of ten to theciniver* 
sity of Aberdeen, where he obtained the degree of M. A. before'Itie was 
fourteen years of age. He studied civil and feudal law for a]|oi!lt a 
year, and then, to the great satisfaction of his father, abandoned it‘>cn- 
tirely for theological pursuits. He received ordination in his eighi'x'Ao' 
year; and Sir Alexander Burnet, his cousin-german, ofic'i'ed him a good 
living, but he thought proper to decline it, modestly deeming himself 
too young for the charge. On the death of his father, in 1661, his 
friends advised him to resume his legal pursuits, with a view of practis¬ 
ing at the Scotch bar; but he refused to abandon the study of divinity. 
In 1663 he visited Oxford and Cambridge, where he bcceune acquaint¬ 
ed with Mure, Fell, Pocock, Wallis, Tillotson, and most of the learned 
men of the day. 

On his return to Scotland, Sir Robert Fletcher offered him tlie liv¬ 
ing of Saltoun in East Lothian; but Burnet, wishing to visit Holland, 
begged to decline it. Sir Robert, however, determined to keep the 
living vacant until Burnet’s return from Holland, whither the latter pro¬ 
ceeded in 1664. While residing at Amsterdam, he studied Hebrew 
under a learned Jewish rabbi, and made a very extensive acquaintance 
among the leading theologians in that country. He subsequently re- 
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moved to Parie, and (Jtance to London) where be was made a fellow of 
the t^yal society. Returning to Scotland) be found the living of Sal- 
toun still vacant, but rould not be prevailed upon to ti^e it, until, by 
preaching to the parishioners for some months, he had asoertained that 
his ministry was acceptable. In 1665 he was ordained priest, and, for 
five years, he performed the duties of his sacred office at Saltoun in 
a most exemplary manner. One of his parishioners having fallen into 
difficulties, Burnet asked him how much would be sufficient to set him 
up again in business; the man named a certain sum, which Burnet im¬ 
mediately ordered bis servant to fetch. ‘‘ Sir," said the servant, “ it is 
all we have in the house.” “Well, well,” replied Burnet, *‘pay it to 
this poor man; you do not know the pleasure there is in making a man 
rfUd.” 

About this time he drew up a memorial of the abuses practised by 
the Scotch bishops, to each of whom he seift a copy of it, signed u ith 
his own hand. This bold proceeding, in so young a man, exposed him 
to the deep resentment of Archbishop Sharpe. In 1668, he was ap¬ 
pointed profeesor of divinity at Glasgow, where he continued four years 
and a half, hated by the presbyterians, lest his moderation should lead 
to the establi-ohnicnt of episcopacy, and by the episcopalians, because 
be was for exempting the dihsenters from their penecutions. Soon after 
his election to the professorship, he published * A Modest and free 
Conference between a Conformist and a Nonconfoimist,’ which procuri'd 
him an increase of esteem among the friends of moderation. He next 
occupied himself in compiling his * Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton,' 
relative to which he visited Loudon, and while there he was offered, 
but refused, a Scotch bishopric. On hts return to Glasgow, ho married 
Lady Margaiet Kennedy, daughter of the earl of Cassilis, “ Reputed,” 
says Sir George Mackenzie, “ a wit, and the great patron of the pres- 
byterians, in which persuasion she was very bigotted." This lady was 
much ^mired by the duke of Lauderdale, and suspected—though Mac¬ 
kenzie Ftliinks unjustly—of too great intimacy with that nobleman. A 
col^ on of her letters to the duke was published in 1828. 

372 he published * A Vindication of the Authority, Constitution, 

.WB, of the Church and State of Scotland,’ a work somew hat at 
varialce with his previous opinions. It met with great approbation at 
court, and procured for him the ofier of the next vacant Scotch arch¬ 
bishopric, which, however, he would not accept. In 1673 appeared his 
* Mastery of Iniquity Unveiled.’ While in London, he was made chap¬ 
lain to the king. I'here is a sermon of Burnet’s extant, entitled * The 
Royal Martyr lamented,* which he preached at the Savoy on the 30th 
of Januai}', 1674, in which he enacts the part of a royal chaplain to¬ 
lerably well: speaking of the “ endless virtues” of the “ murdered 
priucc,” and ofi'ering ** divers passages drawn out of papers under his 
own royal pen, that will give some characters of his great soul.” But 
his court favour was of brief duration; his name being struck out of the 
list of royal chaplains, soon after his return to Scotland, for opposing 
the measures of the unprincipled Lauderdale. He shortly afterwards 
found it necessary, as it is stated, for his personal security, to resign the 
profoMorsbip of divinity at Glasgow and remove to London. 

He now printed his * Truth of Religiim Examinedand, having re¬ 
fused the living of St Giles’s, Cripplegatc, which had previously been 
iv. 2 c 
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intended for his friend, Dr Fowler, ho was appointed, in 1675, preacher 
at the Rolls, and soon afterwards lecturer at St Clement's. In 1676,' 
he published his * Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton,' and * An account 
of a Conference,’ between himself, Coleman, and Dr Stillingfieet. The 
rapid progress of popery at this time induced him to undertake a * His¬ 
tory of the Reformation,’ the first volume of which, after having re¬ 
mained a year in manuscript, to receive the corrections of his friends, 
was produced in 1679. It not only met with great approbation from 
the public, but procured for the author the thanks of both houses of 
parliament. In 1681. appeared a second volume of the work; and 
during tlie same year he printed * An account of the Life and Death of 
the Earl of Rochester.’ He had been sent for, it appears, by an un¬ 
happy woman who bad been engaged in an amour with that profligate 
nobleman. Tlie humanity w'xth which the worthy eix^fgyman trt'ated 
the unfortunate female excited the esteem and gratitude of the carl, who 
solicited an interview with him, and afterwards spent one evening of the 
week, during a whole u inter, in discussing the evidences of Christianity 
V ith the divine. The result of these conferences was the conversion 
of Rochester. In 1062, when the administration was changed in favour 
of tlie duke of York, Burnet, in order to*avoid as much as possible being 
drann into public life, built a laboratoiy, and for above a ;^oar sedu¬ 
lous]}' pursued the experimental study of chemistry. 

Ho soon afterwards published his * Life of Sir Mattiicw Hale,’ ‘ The 
History of the Regale,’ * The Method of Conversion by the Clergy of 
France Examined,' and ‘ An Abridgment of the History of the Reform- 
mation.’ It w’as about this time, that, having attended Mrs Roberts, 
one of Charles the Second’s mi-stresses, in her dying moment'., he ad¬ 
dressed a letter to that monarch in whicii he boldly censured his licen¬ 
tiousness. “ I told the king," he says, “ I hoped the reflection on w hat 
had befallen his father on the 3Uth of Januaiy, might move him to con¬ 
sider these things more carefully. The king read it twice owr, and 
then threw it in tlie fire.’’ In 1663, appeared his ‘ Translationfof Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia.’ He had now become so intimately conis 'ted 
wifh the party ojiposed to government,that, after balingattcndc. a jrd 
Russell to the scaffold, he deemed it piudeiit to go to Paris; arm- 
there, he was deprived of his lecfuiesliip by the king's, mandatt'il^ and 
forbidden to preach again at the Rolls. In 1085 he publislied an ad¬ 
mirable life of Bishop Bedell; and about the same period returned to 
England; but, on the aecossiosr of Janies II., he again fled to Paris, in 
order to avoid being inculpated with the conspiratois in fdiourof Mon¬ 
mouth. From Pans he proceeded to Home, where Pope Innocent XI. 
offered to give him a private audience in bed, to avoid the ceremony of 
kissing his holiness’s slipper; Bui net, however, declined the proposal. 
He was tieatcd with great consideration by tlie Cardinals Howard and 
D’Estr^es, but became involved in some rt ligious disputes, on account 
of which Prince Borghese recorarnunded liiiu to quit Rome. He then 
made a tour through Italy, Switzerland. Germany, and France, of 
which he afterwards published an account, in a scries of letters addres¬ 
sed to Mr Bdyle. 

At the conclusion of his tour he repaired to the Hague, on the invi¬ 
tation of the prince and princess of Orange, in whose councils, with 
respect to England, ho took so prominent a share, that Janies IL or- 
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dered a prosecution for high treason to be commenced against him, 
and demanded his person from the states-general* but without effect, os 
he had previously acquired the rights of naturalization, by forming a 
union—his first wife being dead—^with a Dutch lady of large fortune 
named Scott. He took a particularly active part in the revolution of 
1688, and accompanied the new monarch to England as chaplain. The 
king, soon afterwards, offered him the bishopric of Salisbury, which, 
however, he begged his majesty to bestow on his old friend. Dr Lloyd. 
“ I have another person in view,” replied the king, who, on the next 
day, nominated Burnet himself to the see, and subsequently cCnferred 
on him the chaucellorship of the order of the garter. . 

On taking bis seat in the house of lords, he declared himself an ad¬ 
vocate for moderate measures towards nonjuring divines, and for the 
toleration of protestant dissenters. He acted as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee to whom the bill for settling the succession was referred, and dis¬ 
played so much zeal in favour of the house of Hanover, that the j»rin- 
cess Sophia corre&poijded with him uiitd within a very short period of 
her death. An * Account of the Constitution of England,' intended for 
the private use of the eU'Ctre'.s, has been ascribed to Burnet, but with¬ 
out sufficient evidence. In 1692, lie published a pastoral letter to the 
clergy of his diocese, which, on account of its containing a statement 
that the title of William and Mary to the crown might be grounded on 
the right of conquest, was, three jears afterwaids, during the ascend¬ 
ancy of Burnet’s political enemies, oi dered to be burned by the common 
hangman. 

He published ‘Four Discourseitto the Clergy,’ in 1694; * An Essay 
on the Character of Queen Mary,’ in 1695; and ‘ A Vindication of 
Archbisho}) Tillotsou,' in 1696. In 1698, he became tutor to the 
young duke of (Jloiicester; and, during the same year—^liaving lost his 
sd'ond wife—married Mrs Berkeley, the authoress of a pious work en¬ 
titled,/A Method of Devotion.’ In 1699, ho produced his ‘Exposi¬ 
tion if the 'riiirty-nine Articles;’ in 1710, his ‘ Church Catechism Ex- 
pl^ id;’ and, in 1715, the third and supplementary soluine of his 
‘ H Vy Beformation.’ He died of a pleuritic fever on the 17th 

^ jreh, in the last-mentioned year, leaving three sons, one of whom 
published the •fust volume of the deceased prelate’s celebrated ‘ History 
of his Own •Time,* with an account of hu» life, in 1723-4.’ This work 
has “ long maintained its place among the most important works which 
relate to the affairs of th^ country. It includes a survey of the events 
which preceded the author’s entrance upon public life, commoneing with 
the accession of the Stuarts to the crown of England; and is carried 
down to the year preceding the death of Queen Aunc. Copious both 
in narration and remark, it is one of the original sources from which 
subsequent writers of history must derive their knowledge of tlie facts 
which they record, and of the persons whose characters they delineate. 
The credit, therefore, to which it is entitled, is a point which eveiy 
reader who values correct information must be anxious to have dctcr- 

‘ The editor of the tint edition of this Tafuablo woik suppressed several passagee In 
tlie ongiiiai mnnusoi ipt, probabh moie fnim respect to tlie feelings of othere, than, as has 
heeii iiismuated, tiuni any I'nnvirUoii of dibhouest oi untaii repiesentations on the part 
oJ die aiithoi. Die supiivessod pas&ageb were lebtoied in Uie itient Oxford edition, in 
C b its. Svo. 
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mined. What then is the authority which the work may juetly fshal* 
lenge? Is Burnet to be trusted as an historian on ^faose Veracity we 
may d^nd ? No writer has been opposed with more pertinacity of 
seal, nM have any memoirs been more frequently charged with being 
unfair and erroneous than his. His work has b^n criticised with un¬ 
sparing severity and the wish to detect in his accounts such misrepre- 
smitations as might support the charge of wilful deviation from truth, 
has not always been successfully attempted to be concealed. They 
who fcmember the manner in which the ‘ Observations’ -of Mr Rose 
were examined and exposed by Serjeant Heywood, in his ' Vindication 
of Fox’s Historical Work/ cannot have forgotten how efiectually the 
authority of Burnet was supported against a host of presumptive ar¬ 
guments, the materials for which had been hunted out with the utmost 
industry of research, and put together with so much art os apparently 
to force the conclusion which the writer v i-hed to establish. Other 
instances have oocurrod, in which the truth of Burnet’s narration 
has been confirmed by the production of evidence which was inac- 
cessibh'to his earliest examiners; and facts which rested on his sole 
authority, have been established by other ai.d iiidt pendent testimony. 
Wo see, then, no na&on for withholding from Burnet the credit due 
to a writer of memoirs and annals, whose design was more extensive 
than to describe only the transactions in w hich he was pc rsonally con- 
eerned. In some cases, his cirors have been successfully detected; 
but a supposed refutation of his opinions has often, with little pro- 
])ricty, been held out as a demonstration of ins forgetfulness of truth* 
He appears to have been inquisitive, and not always discreet in his in¬ 
quiries, nor always ^judicious in the selection of the information which 
his inquiries procured him. But his penetration, if not so profound as 
alw’ays to conduct him to the knowledge w hich would have enabled him 
to reach the exccllunee of a philosophical histoiiaii, was not so super¬ 
ficial as some of his adversaries have represented. To w hat extont he 
had charged his memory with the infoimation which he had ob|iiijetl, 
and what w'cre the precautions which he u^cd to secure the fide]b « of 
his recollections, we are unable to ascirlain; but, with the greaka At¬ 
tention to such varied and extensive matuiiuls as weic rec^uisitet- " ' 
composition of his history, and which had been accuniulafnig for aiany 
years, the avoidance of error was not in every instanao .pnicticable. 
His iirejudices might sometimes mislead him, if not in the substantial 
parts of his relation, yet in rci^ect to tlie minuter details which his 
accounts comprise. But, whatever might have been the strength and 
influence of his party-bias, there is unquestionable evidence, that he 
was uncontrolled by such a principle in some of tlie most important of 
his satements. No reader of his work can go through the accounts 
which he has given of the discoveries of Oates and the popish plot, 
without the ooBvietkm of his probity, nor finish his perusal of them 
without admiring the dignified character of his reflections. He could 
both censure his friends, where censure was incurred by them; and be¬ 
stow commendation where it was deserved, upon his opponents and 
others, for whom he could not be supposed to entertain affection. In 
times more critical and perilous to public men than any other in our 
national history, and when so many in the service of the sovereigns 
w bom the Revolution had placed upon the throne, were in correspond- 
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>eQce wU^ t)M» dethroned mooarchf Burnet never compromued bis allc- 
giance.' lie was evid^tly siseere in his attaobment to the new order 
^ things* and his conviction of the b’uth and value of the great princi* 
pies of public liberty was, we believe* not only holiest, but earned him 
forward, with more activity, perhaps, than quite accorded with his 
clerical character and station, in the pditical agitations of the time.*’ * 

He is described by Maoky, bis contemporary, as ** a huge, strong* 
made, bold-looking man, and one of the greatest orators of ^ age.’ 
To bis powers as a preacher, Speaker Onidow bears testimony. Bui^ 
net had proved a sermon against popery at the end of Charles’s reign: 

• Sir John ^kyl,” says the speaker, told me that he was present at 
the sermon, (I think it was this,) and that when the author had preach¬ 
ed out the hour-glass, he took it up and held if aloft in his han^ and 
then turned it up for another hour, upon which the audience—a very 

• large one for tlie place—set up almost a shout for joy. 1 once heard 
him preach," Onslow continues, at the Temple-church, on the subject 
of popery. It was on the fast day for the negotiations of peace at 
Utrecht. He set forth all the horrora of that religion with such force 
of speech and action, (for he had much of that in his preaching and ac¬ 
tion at all times,) that 1 have never seem an audience anywhere so much 
ad'ccted as wc all were who were present at this d^pourse. He preached 
then, as he generally did, without notes. He was in his exterior, too, 
the finest figure I ever saw in a pulpit." 

Some tory scribe, soon after his decease, proposed the following in¬ 
scription for his monument:— 

“ Here Sarum lies, of late so wise, * 

And loarnvd as Tom Aquin<jit; 

, Lawn sleevrs be nore, but was no moro 
A Christian than Sociaus. 

“ Oalbs, pro and con, he swallowed down-, 

IiOi'J p^ld liko any U>fnan; 

V role wacb’d, and praj'd^ and yet betray'd 
Ciii > hdly wo-d for Mammon. 

“ i)f t . Mce be had a spice, 

A1 j'»b a rev’rend prelate; 

> And v’ j and died, if not belM, 

^ • A true di^ontuig zealot. 

'■ If such a soul to Heav’n should stroll. 

And 'scape old Satan's elutcbes; 

Wo then presume there may bo room, 

For Marlb’rough and his duchess 1 " 

In the * Jacobite Relics’ there are several other songs directed against 
Burnet, and all as destitute of either poetry, truth, or wh, as the above. 
That he was betrayed, by the ardour of his temperament, into frequent 
improprieties, it would be rash to deny; neither does it appear that he 
was always so ind imposed towards arbitrary principles of government 
as he became after he had accepted of place from a revolutionary 
sovereign; but his motives appear to have been always conscientious, 
’ and the general tenour of his coisduot was certainly more worthy 


* Eclsetie Review, vol. kxU. pp. 4!I6—46S. 
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applause than deserving of censure. With him in part originated 
the measure for augmenting poor livings out of tlie fii’st fruits pay¬ 
able to the crown ; during the progress of which, he either institu¬ 
ted to stalls, or bestowed small annuities upon those ministers in 
his diocese, whose incomes were too slender for their comfortable 
maintenance. He also allowed pensions to several clergymen’s wi¬ 
dows, who had been left destitute; contributed largely to the repair¬ 
ing and building of churches and parsonage-houses; and supported 
four students at the university, and fifty boys at a school at Salis¬ 
bury. Equally opposed to political, as to religious persecution, he in¬ 
terfered effectually, although in opposition to the wishes of the whig * 
lords, in behalf of the carl of Clarendon, when that nobleman, in 1(»9(), 
became involved in some of the plots of the day. He also inten-sted 
himself in favour of Sir John J'Vnwiek; and procured (iuet'u Anne's 
pardon for Dr Beach, a rionjuring divine, W'ho had prt'aehed a trea¬ 
sonable sermon. During the reign of William and INlary, although he 
never lost the royal favour, he frequently disgusted their majesties by 
the bold candour with which he d('liveri“d his sentiments. To him, 
pluralists, whom he designated as saerilegious robbers of tin* I'eveniies 
of the church, W'cre so odious, that liis chaplains w- re invariably dis¬ 
missed on their oh(jj.iniiig promotion. A clergyman in lii.s diocese 
once asked him, if, on the authority oi' St Bernard, he might not hold 
two livings. “ How will yon be able to servo tlK-ni both ?" imjuin'd 
Burnet. “1 intend to otiieiate by deputy in one,” was I he reply. 
“Will your dejmty,” said the bishop, “ he damned for you too? Be* 
lieve me, you may serve your cure by proxy, but you must be ilamned 
in person !” “ 1 knew Burnet,” saj's Dr King. He w as a fiirioiis 

party-man, and easily imposed on by any lying spirit of. his own fac¬ 
tion ; but he was a better ])arson tlian any' man who is now seated on 
the bishop’s bench* Although lie left a large family when he died, 
(three sons and two daughters, if 1 rightly remember,) yet he left them 
liotliing more than their mother’s fortuiu*. He always declared »at he 
sliouUl think liiinself guilty of the greatest erline, if he were Ui? ^ .■>*■ 
fortunes for his children out of the revenues of his bishopriej| .;So 
uuieh for the “spice of every vice” W’ith which the bishop was t;s ’ 
and particularly his alleged greediness of gold. ^ ^ 

In conversation, lie is described as liaviiig been oR?*'M.iu.'*u<cntionaI- 
ly disagreeable, through a singular want of consideration. One day, 
(Inring Marlborough’s disgrace aud voluntary exile, Burnet, wliile 
dining w'ith the duchess, wJio was a reputed tenn.'igunt, eoiupared the, 
duke to Belisarius. “ How do you account,” inquired her grace, “ for 
so great a man as that celebrated Homan, having been so miserable and 
deserted ?’’ “ Oli 1 madam," replied the bishop, “ he had, as you know', 

such a brimstone of a wife I’’ 

Although hasty and careless in his composition, he has, deservedly, 
by his vigour, the variety of Jiis knowledge, and the liberality of his 
sentiments, acquired considerable reputation as an author. Horace 
"Walpole, after stating that bis very credulity is a proof of his honesty, 
declares bis style and manner to be very interesting. “ It seems,” he 
adds, “as if lie had just come from the king’s closet, or from the apart¬ 
ment of the man wiiom he describi's, and was telling his reader, in 
])laiii leirns, what Ik* had seen and heard.” Lord Dartmouth tliought 
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Burnet a man of tlie most extensive knowledge he had ever met with. 

He had read and seen a great ileal,” he says, ** with a prodigious 
memory and a very indiileront judgment. He was extremely partial, 
and readily took every thing tor granted that he heard to the prejudice 
of those that he did not like, which made him pass for a man of less 
truth than he really w'as. I do not think,” continues his lordship, ‘*he 
designedly ])ublishcd any thing ho believed to be false." This opinion, 
however, was entirely changed on pei usirig the second portion of the 
w'ork, which was not published till eleven years after the first. “ I 
wrote,” says Dartmouth, “ in the first volume of this work, that I did 
not believe the bishop designedly publisiied any thing he believed to 
be false; therefore think myself obliged to write in this, tliat 1 am fully 
satisfied that he published many things that lie knew to be so.”* The 
humorous piece, entitled, ‘ Memoirs of ]*. P. the Parish Clerk,’ was 
composed in ridicule of the * History of his own 'i’imo,* a work which 
excited considerable clamour among the torics, and exposed his meiuo- 
ry to much animadversion and ridicule from Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, 
ami others. The Ibul-moiithed dean calls him a Scotch dog I rogue I 
\nin silly pupjiy I canting pupjiy I treacherous villain I His ‘Exposi¬ 
tion of the Tliirt,y-nino Articles,’ originally undertaken at the request 
of Queou Mary ami Archbisliop Tillotson, altbonigh it incurred the 
censure of the lower iiouse of con vocation, was honoured with the ap¬ 
plause of Teui'on, Sharpe, Stillingfii'ct, Patrick, Lloyd, Hall, and 
otlu rs, and is still e^teemed a standard woik on the subject of which it 
tieats. His ‘Account of llio Life and Death of the Earl of llochestcr,' 
Dr Johnson says, “ is a book the critic ought to read for its elegance, 
the philosopher for its arguiiu-iits, and the saint for its piety." Yet 
Cunuingliaiu—who is seldom chargeable with want of candour—founds 
a heavy charge against the bishop on hjs publication of this excellent 
little book, as a betrayal of the secrets of confession.* 
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SOllN A. U. l(i3G. -DIED A, D. 17 \j. 


Tiirtt -'.Tirrtlf the Ilev. John Tenison, w'as bom at Gotten ham in 
Cambridgeshire, on the 29tli of September, 1636. His father was 
rector of ^fundesley in Norfolk, whence he had been ejected for his 
adhereiitjc to Charles I. At the llestoration he became rector of Bra- 
coii-Ash, or, according to Masters, of Toperoft in Norfolk. Young 
Tenison acquired the rudiments of education at the grammar-school of 


‘ The Oxliird edifors of Buriii't’s History ofTor h v«ry satisfactor}' reply to the noble 
iii'iioiator amf olhor detraetore irmn the bishop's well earned fame. “Lord Dart¬ 
mouth,’’ say Ihtw, “ uses strung, and Swift niurh ill language, on Burnet’s supposed want 
of ver.ir.ily’; and llio exi-rllunt Latin verses of Dean RIuss on the same subject are now, 
we unclerslaiid, in uiiut. Yot, the bishop’s fiiendsneed not be apprehensive of a ver- 
<!icl of wilful falseitood against him in coitsequence of tJic correetiuns of his narrative in 
tJie .subscqiii’nt annotations. Lord Dartmouth, indeed, a man of honour, asserts, that 
this uutliur has published many tlnn|fs wtiicii ln> know to be untrue. &)e hfs note at the 
hcginniiig of voi. iv. His loi'iiship', it mu-l be allowed, had belter opportunities than we 
have for delcrinining what Burnet knew; but, as ho has luiducod little or nothing iu 
suppiirt of this eharge, wo may bo permitted to think that strong prejudice, not wilful 
faisehuod, occusioiied the bishop's erroneous suiUments.” 

* Memoir of Burnet, in ‘ iJloorgiau Era,’ vol i. ’ * 
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Norwich,— tA seminary at that time in high repute under the able mas* 
tership of Mr Lovering. From this scliool he proceeded, about tfio 
year 1653, to Cambridge, where he was admitted a scholar of Bene¬ 
dict college, upon Parker’s foundation. Here he took his degree of 
A. B. in 1656-7; add at first applied his attention to medicine; but, on 
the eve of the Restoration, he procured private ordination from Dr 
Duppa. In 1662 he became tutor, and, in 1665, was chosen one of 
the university-preachers, and presented to the cure of St Andrew the 
Great, ih Cambridge. When the plague broke out in Cambridge, ami 
all who could fied from the infected city, it is recorded of Tenison that 
he remained behind, with only two scholars and a tew servants, during 
the whole of the calamity, conscientiously and regularly performing the 
duties of his cure. In token of their estooni and gratitude, his parish¬ 
ioners presented him with a valuable piece of plati', wlien he left, them 
in 1667, on being presented to the rectory of Holj'well in Hunting¬ 
donshire. 

About this period he entered into the matrimonial state, with Anne, 
daughter of Dr Love, some time master of Benedict. In 1670 ho 
appeared as an author, in a work entitled ‘ The Crcetl of Mr Hobbes 
examined.' It had been alleged of Tenison that he leaned to some of 
Hobbe.s’s objoctionallle opinions ; but the suspicion wa.s fully refuted in 
this work. In 1674 he became fir&t minister of St Peter’s Manscroft, 
Norwich. In 1678 he published a * Discourse of Idolatry,’ and, the 
ye:ar following, some remains of Lord Bacon. In 1680 he took the 
degree of D. D., and towards the close of that year was presented Uy 
Charles II., who had already nominated him one of his chaplains, with 
the vicarage of St Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds. In this living lie exerted 
himself indcfatigably for thf? spiritual and moral improvement of his 
parishioners, and in watching .and checking the proceedings of the jio- 
pish party. In 1681 he published ‘ A Sermon of Discretion in giving 
Alms,’ which led him into a controversy witii Pulton the Jestik; and, 
in 1684 he published ‘ The ditlercnco betwi'en the Protestant \'*d the 
Socinian Methodists,’ in answer to a book written by one of hisjis ' '.it 
antagonists, entitled ‘ The Protestant’s pica for a Socinian.’ ‘-a 

Dr Tenison attended tlic duke of Monmouth while in ])i'ison 
the scafibld ; and we have Burnet’s testimony that he aritf^ifte l inm clf 
conscientiously in his solemn duty to that unfortunaie'ti'&lni^'i.'n, yet 
with ail mildness and becoming respect. In 1687 he held a conlerencc 
with Pulton, in which the grounds and authorities ol’ the i)rotf'stant 
faith were largely debated. A report of this conference was soon 
afterwards published, and Dr Tenison followed up the debate, with a 
number of controversial tracts written M'ith ability and moderation, in 
so raucli so that even James 11. acknowledged the amiable spirit of the 
Doctor, and made advances to him. 

In the succeeding reign he laboured hard to effect a revision of the 
liturgy,* and to conciliate the dissenters, to whom he exhibited a very 
tolerant spirit. The queen was so highly satisfied with his conduct, 
that she solicited for him, and obtained the bishopric of Lincoln, to 
which he was consecrated in January, 1692. It is said that Jersey, 
th^jn master of the horse, strenuously opposed Tenison’s elevation to 

* 5e« Memoir of Beveridge. 








